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F the flaming headlines of news- 
I papers, day after day, indicate the 
events which have significance for 
the future and must be permanently 
recorded, then strikes and industrial 
disputes, accompanied by bitterness 
and violence, must bulk large in a 
report on the midsummer weeks of 
1934. Whether they have any more 
meaning than similar economic con- 
flicts during the panic of 1873 or the 
depression of 1893 there is no way 
of knowing. History to be made alone 
can reveal that. Yet they were greet- 
ed by the same kind of alarms for 
the safety of the Republic which dis- 
turbed John Hay and Henry Adams 
in the Seventies and frightened Joseph 
Choate and Henry Cabot Lodge in 
the Nineties. 


*Dr. Beard is the author of standard 
works on American history and politics 
and co-author of The Rise of American 
Civilization and The Idea of National 
Interest. With this article he begins the 
monthly survey of events in the United 
States which is usually printed as part of 
the ‘‘Month’s World History’”’ section of 
this magazine. 


Among the hundreds of controver- 
sies, the most dramatic at least was 
the longshoremen’s strike in San 
Francisco, which began early in the 
Spring, grew in intensity, flared up 
into a general strike on July 16, and 
was accompanied by the overturning 
of trucks, the “smashing” of Commu- 
nist offices and headquarters, and the 
wounding and killing of citizens. Al- 
though the general strike was called 
off on July 19, the conflict between 
the longshoremen and marine work- 
ers on the one side and the Water- 
front Employers’ Association on the 
other continued, with representatives 
of the Federal Government bringing 
pressure to bear on both parties in 
an effort to effect an adjustment. 

At the same time a similar indus- 
trial struggle raged along the water- 
fronts of Seattle and Portland between 
longshoremen and employers. During 
July striking truck drivers in Minne- 
apolis tried to halt the movement of 
traffic; repeated clashes with the 
police ensued; and on July 20 one 
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man was killed and about fifty per- 
sons were wounded when the police 
opened fire on strikers and bystand- 
ers. The struggle became so bitter 
that a detachment of the National 
Guard was moved into the city and 
given command of the strike area. 
Meanwhile disturbances appeared 
among truck gardeners in New Jersey, 
textile workers in Alabama, copper 
miners in Montana, farm laborers in 
California, and other industrial groups 
in various parts of the United States. 
A report by the Department of Labor 
showed a rapid increase of labor dis- 
putes between July, 1933, and July, 
1934, and the number was swiftly aug- 
mented as the weeks wore on. 

So far as outward signs were con- 
cerned, these economic struggles did 
not differ much from previous con- 
flicts in the relations of capital and 
labor. Plants were picketed by strik- 
ers. Efforts of employers to keep their 
plants in operation were followed by 
tussles between strikers and strike- 
breakers, in which the police were 
soon involved. Tussles became dis- 
orders accompanied by violence, lead- 
ing to clubbing and shooting. As usual, 
most of the casualties were among 
workers and bystanders. Radicals and 
Communists, if not engaged in the 
beginning, soon entered the scene, 
inciting strikers to more determined 
action. On the other side, employers 
insisted on their legal rights to pro- 
tection in carrying on their business, 
thus drawing the police and State 
Governments into the affray. The halls 
of radicals and Communists were 
raided, furniture smashed, wholesale 
arrests made, and the troubles laid on 
“foreigners” and “outsiders.” In this 
there was nothing new. The perform- 
ances, physical and intellectual, of 
industrial disputes since 1873 were 
simply repeated, with variations in 
details and names. 
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But one new feature, possibly of a 
high potential, characterized indus- 
trial conflicts in the Summer of 1934. 
That was the changed legal relation 
of the Federal administration to such 
disputes. Before 1933, under the Con- 
stitution and statutes of long stand- 
ing, the President of the United 
States had power to intervene official- 
ly in local disturbances either on ap- 
peal from State authorities or on his 
own motion whenever the enforce- 
ment of Federal laws was involved, 
such as the removal of obstructions 
to the carriage of mails. In that legal 
Situation, however, a fundamental 
change was made by the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act of 1933, espe- 
cially Section 7a, guaranteeing to 
employes the right to organize and 
bargain collectively. 

The meaning of this section was 
far from clear, but whatever its im- 
plications, it gave the Federal Gov- 
ernment a new relation to labor dis- 
putes, and strikers in all parts of the 
country appealed for protection and 
intervention under the cover of this 
provision. Moreover, its implications 
were extended by action of Congress 
in June, 1934, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint labor relations boards 
in the various trades. Proceeding 
under powers conferred, President 
Roosevelt named two special boards— 
one to handle the marine strike on 
the Pacific Coast and another to deal 
with the threatened contest in the 
steel industry. Then, on July 9, he 
set up the National Labor Relations 
Board to act as a kind of “supreme 


court” for labor disputes and to 
develop the application of Sec- 
tion 7a. 


Unlike many historic commissions 
of the kind, this new board does not 
include formal “representatives” of 
capital and labor, but is supposed to 
speak for “the public” alone. It can 
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arbitrate cases on the request of em- 
ployers and employes; it can mediate; 
it can investigate; it can conduct elec- 
tions for collective bargaining; it can 
advise the President to establish spe- 
cial boards for particular industries, 
and it can hear appeals from lower 
labor tribunals. 

Unless all signs fail, the relations 
of the Federal Government to eco- 
nomic controversies once regarded as 
solely within State jurisdiction will 
become increasingly intimate and the 
possibilities of fateful choices will 
multiply. As if to tighten the net of 
Federal intervention, President Roose- 
velt announced on July 21 the selec- 
tion of the new Railway Mediation 
Board, with William M. Leiserson of 
long experience in labor affairs as 
chairman. 


So far, the outlines of Federal labor 
policy are far from clear, and it may 
be added that the events of the Sum- 
mer added nothing to clarification. In 
the maze of boards and personalities 
involved in the various strikes it was 
impossible to discern any consistent 
view of principles to be applied in in- 
dustrial disputes. If the National 
Longshoremen’s Board appointed to 
mediate in the San Francisco strike 
formulated a positive conception of 
labor relations under Section 7a, re- 
ports of it did not appear in the 
press. There was, perhaps, some sig- 
nificance in the fact that Edward F. 
McGrady, assistant NRA administra- 
tor for labor, was included in the 
membership, but the reported actions 
of the board revealed nothing beyond 
the traditional efforts at media- 
tion. 

Nor did visits of Senator Robert 
Wagner and General Hugh Johnson 
to the scenes of disturbance on the 
Pacific Coast contribute to the defini- 
tion of policy. The former seemed to 
play the réle of an observer, prelim- 
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inary perhaps to the further develop- 
ment of the labor legislation he has 
been advancing in Congress. The lat- 
ter’s chief contribution was a ve- 
hement speech at Berkeley in which 
he asserted the right of labor “to bar- 
gain collectively through representa- 
tives of its own choosing’”—the 
formula of Section 7a—and then de- 
clared that unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment acted “the people would act 
* * * to wipe out this subversive ele- 
ment as you would clean off a chalk 
mark on a blackboard with a wet 
sponge.” Judging from the way in 
which the halls of “Reds” and “radi- 
cals” were damaged and arrests were 
made, General Johnson’s suggestion 
respecting the “subversive element” 
was the principal indication of the di- 
rection from which the wind was 
blowing. 

Again and again during the San 
Francisco strike public announce- 
ments were made to the effect that a 


settlement had been reached, only to 
be later repudiated by the facts in the 


case. Another such announcement 
was made on July 30. If this is defini- 
tive, then some elements of the Fed- 
eral labor policy may be accepted as 
tentatively foreshadowed. The Ship 
Owners Association, speaking for 
forty-two shipping companies, stated 
that it had agreed to meet the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor “for col- 
lective bargaining.” ‘Union repre- 
sentatives,” it was reported, “pledged 
full cooperation with the board during 
the period of adjustment while arbi- 
tration and collective bargaining are 
under way.” 

In the preliminary settlement only 
one significant concession was made 
to labor. According to the news, 
“working conditions regarding the 
longshoremen will be the same as be- 
fore the strike went into effect eighty- 
three days ago,” but “union observers 
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and government supervisors will be 
stationed at the hiring halls.” Thus 
the collective bargaining formula is 
repeated and the definition of policy 
will depend upon what these “‘observ- 
ers” and “supervisors” are permitted 
to do in controlling “the right of ship- 
owners to pick their own men in the 
hiring halls.” In other words, defini- 
tion of policy is postponed. 

Although strikes were widespread 
and efforts were made to attribute 
some of their virulence to Federal in- 
tervention under Section 7a, although 
it was evident that “bureaucracy” 
and “regimentation” would be made 
slogans in the coming Congressional 
campaign, the Federal administration 
was enlarged during the Summer by 
the appointment or development of 
new boards authorized by Congress at 
its last session (see August CURRENT 
HISTORY, pages 584-591). While the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, having jurisdiction over tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio, were set- 
ting up their machinery, the Securi- 
ties and Stock Exchange Commission 
organized its offices in New York City. 
The turmoil raised over the appoint- 
ment of Joseph P. Kennedy as chair- 
man, on account of his previous activi- 
ties in “pool” operations, died away 
amid the Summer heat, perhaps to be 
revived when the Senate faces the is- 
sue of confirmation. In a carefully 
worded address, Chairman Kennedy 
assured the stock exchanges that there 
was to be no unwarranted interfer- 
ence with legitimate trading and 
assured the public that certain old 
abuses would be eliminated. 

Unfortunately for those who hoped 
that this address would give steadi- 
ness and hopefulness to the stock 
market, its effects were confused 





by other occurrences —the Summer 
drought, fighting in Austria, and the 
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general sluggishness of business. 
Hence during the early days of the 
new commission’s life, stocks and 
bonds showed a downward tendency. 
Market prognosticators, who love to 
write on the unknown and unknow- 
able, were unable, in the circum- 
stances, to discover whether the new 
form of “intervention” was ‘“‘good for 
business” or “bad.” 


To the elaborate machinery for 
lending public money and credit to 
private undertakings, started with the 
creation of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation under President 
Hoover, another device was added 
with the appointment of James A. 
Moffett to administer the so-called 
housing act passed by Congress short- 
ly before adjournment. Under his ad- 
ministration, public credit will be 
granted on an indefinite scale for 
financing the repair and construction 
of buildings, through the agency of 
local banks and building and loan as- 
sociations. Thus the Federal Govern- 
ment is now underwriting, in one 
form or another, banks, insurance 
companies, railways, industries, mort- 
gage companies, farmers, financially 
embarrassed home-owners, prospec- 
tive home builders, and even the man 
who wants to paint or repair his 
house. Only one thing is needful to 
complete the classifications; that is, 
loans to trade unions with depleted 
treasuries, providing they can supply 
some semblance of security for ad- 
vances. 

With the confident hopefulness that 
characterized Republican leaders when 
they inserted reciprocity provisions in 
the tariff law of 1890 and again in the 
act of 1897, representatives of the 
Democratic administration took steps 
during the Summer to carry the new 
Reciprocal Tariff Act into effect. For 
this purpose elaborate machinery was 
also set up. President Roosevelt placed 
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Secretary Hull in general charge of 
negotiations designed to alter tariff 
relations with other countries. To the 
Executive Committee on Commercial 
Policy, created in November, 1933, 
were assigned questions of general 
policy. The functions of research and 
advice weré vested in a new interde- 
partmental Committee on Foreign 
Trade Agreements, which will carry 
on inquiries respecting opportunities 
for securing advantageous reciprocity 
arrangements with other countries. 
Under this general committee will op- 
erate interdepartmental committees of 
experts, one for each country, author- 
ized to make detailed studies and con- 
duct negotiations with experts from 
foreign countries. With a view to giv- 
ing interested persons in the United 
States a chance to be heard on pro- 
posed tariff changes under the act, 
there was created under the Execu- 
tive Committee on Commercial Pol- 
icy a special Committee on Reciproc- 


ity Information, to receive complaints 
and hold hearings, as required by the 
law. 


By those who adhered to the Ameri- 
can tradition beautifully expressed by 
Senator Beveridge in 1898 that out- 
lets for “the surpluses” of American 
agriculture and industry can and must 
be found abroad, the establishment of 
this gigantic reciprocity machine in 
Washington seemed to promise the 
fulfillment of an old dream and a re- 
turn to “economic sanity.” On the 
other hand, skeptics, remembering the 
slight outcome of previous efforts in 
reciprocity, expressed doubts and 
stood aside “to see what we shall see.” 
Meanwhile, Secretary Wallace con- 
tinued to reiterate his demand for 
tariff reductions designed to let agri- 
cultural produce out and admit new 
products in exchange, even though he 
conceded that the transaction would 
be painful to particular interests. 
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If the addition of the huge legisla- 
tive program of “Recovery” to the 
mountain of statutes enacted since the 
inauguration of the Constitution ap- 
peared to presage a slowing down of 
Congressional activity, at least tempo- 
rarily, the illusion was dispelled by 
new investigations in many directions 
—investigations likely to end in the 
proposal of more bills and measures. 
Under executive and legislative auspi- 
ces these inquiries were launched and 
pushed, as public debates raged over 
past and present performances. 

While the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was winding up its long report on 
the operations of utility interests in 
business and politics the electric rate 
survey authorized by Congress was 
started. Early in July Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, chairman of the Federal Pow- 
er Commission, announced the ap- 
pointment of William E. Mosher of 
Syracuse University as director of the 
survey. Judging by the extensive and 
penetrating writings of Mr. Mosher on 
the subject, the inquiry will be thor- 
oughgoing and will develop basic in- 
formation for the comparison and de- 
termination of electric rates through- 
out the country. For the first time in 
the history of the country the essen- 
tial facts in the case and the requisite 
standards of scientific appraisal will 
be available in the field of rate-fixing. 

Not content with past studies and 
with inquiries already projected, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt took steps to prepare 
a power program of his own. On July 
15 he announced the selection of a Na- 
tional Power Policy Committee in the 
Public Works Administration, headed 
by Secretary Ickes of the Interior De- 
partment. He instructed the committee 
to develop a plan for closer coopera- 
tion among public and private power 
interests, with a view to “unifying” 
the industry and reducing rates for in- 
dustrial and domestic consumers, es- 
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pecially farmers. Thus the President 
made a forecast of coming legislation 
dealing with holding companies and 
the regulation of current in interstate 
commerce. 

While Federal inquiries into utilities 
were being pushed several State in- 
vestigations were in process, notably 
that of New York under Judge John 
E. Mack. State Legislatures in 1933 
and 1934 enacted a far-reaching pro- 
gram of utility control, and many of 
them authorized new surveys with a 
view to making public supervision 
more strict and to developing meas- 
ures of public ownership in addition to 
those already on the statute books. 
If, as James Bryce said long ago, the 
trend of national opinion is forecast 
by the trend of opinion in the States, 
then these local portents have a mean- 
ing that transcends their immediate 
noteworthiness. 


Special significance was given to 
aviation, civil and military, by two 
inquiries—one completed and another 
in progress. Once more emphasis was 
placed on the obvious but neglected 
fact that domestic and foreign poli- 
cies are parts of the same thing. 
When Stanley Baldwin, acting Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, declared on 
July 30 that the British must think 
of their frontier as on the Rhine and 
called for an increase in aviation 
forces, repercussions were heard im- 
mediately in the United States. A re- 
port from Washington on the evening 
of July 31 ascribed to ex-Senator 
Bingham the statement that “the de- 
fensive frontiers of the United States 
are 500 miles off the coast” and at- 
tributed to Senator McAdoo the dec- 
laration that by some peaceful meth- 
od “United States sovereignty should 
be extended over all of the West In- 
dies.” Such is the setting for the con- 
sideration of events falling under the 
head of aviation. 
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On July 22, the special committee 
on aviation, created by the War De- 
partment and headed by Newton D. 
Baker, made public its report. It de- 
clared against the consolidation of 
the army and navy aviation services 
into a single unit, recommended an 
increase in the aviation strength of 
the army to 2,320 planes, attributed 
the lag in army aviation largely to 
the refusal of Congress to provide 
sufficient funds, characterized as un- 
founded charges made by members 
of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs to the effect that the aviation 
morale was low last Winter when the 
army took over the mail service, and 
praised the performances of the army 
aviation service in the circumstances. 
It also favored more government en- 
couragement for the aviation indus- 
try by the purchase of planes from 
private manufacturers as contrasted 
with their construction in government 
plants. 


With its report, the committee coup- 
led a significant declaration of pol- 
icy: the purpose of American military 
and naval forces is not aggressive, 
but the defense of “our homeland and 
overseas possessions, including pro- 
tection of our sea and air-borne com- 
merce.” In the opinion of the commit- 
tee “the next great war is likely to 
begin with engagements between op- 
posing aircraft,” and the United 
States should be prepared for such an 
exigency. Coming close upon the heels 
of the Congressional inquiry into the 
aviation industry, which revealed cer- 
tain astounding practices, the report 
of the War Department committee, 
underwritten by distinguished civil- 
ians as well as army officers, served 
as an offset to previous criticisms, 
provided a clean bill of health for the 
department, and made a promise of 
increases in army aviation commensu- 
rate with the new naval program au- 
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thorized by Congress and sponsored 
by President Roosevelt. It was severe- 
ly attacked, however, by Brig. Gen. 
William Mitchell as mere “whitewash” 
and a project for feeding “hungry 
contractors.” 

Unmoved by the War Department’s 
report on its own aviation services 
and needs, the Federal Aviation Com- 
mission, created to report on the avia- 
tion requirements of the United States, 
opened its work in August by sending 
representatives to aviation stations in 
the United States and Europe for the 
purpose of making local studies. It 
announced, through the chairman, 
Clark Howell Sr., that public hearings 
would begin in September and that a 
report was to be expected about Feb. 
1, 1935. In particular it concentrated 
its attention on the codperation of 
aviation services and on government 
subsidy for private and mail lines. 
As a kind of supplement to the avia- 
tion inquest, Postmaster General Far- 
ley, under instructions received from 
President Roosevelt on July 17, pre- 
pared to hold hearings on the modi- 
fication or cancellation of existing 
ocean and foreign mail contracts. To 
all appearances the whole question of 
subsidies was to be reconsidered and 
new devices of promotion were to be 
fashioned. 


As executive agencies of inquiry 
advanced to their tasks, congressional 
agencies pursued their respective 
courses. In the Summer, the Nye com- 
mittee of the United States Senate or- 
ganized its staff for an examination 
of the munitions industry, so exten- 
sively subjected to popular criticism 
on charges of propaganda and profi- 
teering since the revelations of Wil- 
liam B. Shearer’s activities on behalf 
of ship-building concerns by a Senate 
committee in 1930. While other com- 
mittees were squaring away to investi- 
gate this and that, the Dickstein com- 
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mittee, inquiring into “un-American 
activities,” unearthed and made pub- 
lic a number of pertinent facts rela- 
tive to Nazi operations in the United 
States. Among other things it revealed 
that certain American citizens, nota- 
bly George Sylvester Viereck, E. Alex- 
ander Powell, Karl K. Kitchen, and 
Ivy Lee, had received money or favors 
from Germany—through public or pri- 
vate sources—for counsel on public 
opinion or services of one kind or an- 
other to German industries or the 
German Government. Since their ac- 
tions were legal and conformed.to pre- 
vailing standards, however, it was not 
clear what bearing the Dickstein com- 
mittee’s revelations might have on the 
possibility of additional legislation in 
the sphere of propaganda control. 

According to immemorial custom, 
the attention of professionals in poli- 
tics, and to some extent the nation, 
was concentrated during July on the 
coming Congressional elections. On 
the Democratic side, of course, leader- 
ship was taken by President Roose- 
velt. His strategy seemed to embrace 
two striking features. In the first 
place, no important changes were to 
be made in the NRA: if business 
showed signs of recovery, something 
could be claimed for Democratic poli- 
cies; if it failed to revive, then busi- 
ness had been given a chance and 
could not object to new ministrations. 
In the second place, specialists were 
set to work on the details of the Pres- 
ident’s program of social legislation 
and insurance, laid before Congress in 
general terms during the closing days 
of the session. Thus instead of the 
New Deal completed and perfected— 
open to attack as such—was presented 
a possible extension of its social 
measures. 

Whether this strategy was deliber- 
ately developed, there is no way of 
discovering now; but such were the 
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appearances. And the ingenuity of 
the campaign project could not be de- 
nied. Although President Roosevelt, 
remembering the mishap of President 
Wilson in 1918, did not at the time 
call for the return of Democrats only 
to Congress, he gave to the com- 
mander-in-chief of patronage, Post- 
master General Farley, no open in- 
struction to the contrary. There were 
signs, however, of careful manage- 
ment in a few States, such as Wiscon- 
sin, where a Democratic war on Sena- 
tor La Follette, running as a Progres- 
sive, might result in the election of a 
stalwart Republican. 

On the Republican side, general 
leadership fell to Henry P. Fletcher, 
the new chairman of the Republican 
National Committee; and in a speech 
delivered at Jackson, Mich., on July 7, 
Mr. Fletcher laid down his lines of 
attack. He declared in favor of up- 
holding the Constitution, “our exist- 
ing system of individual saving,” and 
the “individual rights and liberties” 
of the people. He championed that 
“equality of opportunity” which “af- 
fords to every man of energy and am- 
bition the means of escape from the 
status in which he is born.” The Re- 
publican party, Mr. Fletcher contin- 
ued, “recognizes that in times of 
stress and depression no one in this 
land should be permitted to suffer 
from want.” Moreover, he announced 
that he intended to appoint commit- 
tees of competent men “to make a 
study of current economic questions 
so that their reports may furnish the 
basis of a constructive and forward- 
looking Republican legislative pro- 
gram.” 

But pending the delivery of this 
program, Mr. Fletcher devoted his ef- 
forts largely to attacks on the Roose- 
velt Administration: on “the bureau- 
cracy” it had created, on “regimen- 
tation” of industry and agriculture, 
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on the Congressional surrender to 
the President of powers “comparable 
only to those possessed by Mussolini 
and Hitler,” on “the great load of op- 
pressive taxation,” on the curtailment 
of production, and on the tampering 
with the currency. In respect of that 
primary issue—the place of central- 
ized corporate control in economic 
life, Mr. Fletcher made his most sig- 
nificant contribution to the campaign 
when he said in his Jackson speech: 
“We believe that standards of com- 
mon honesty and decency can be main- 
tained under the law by industry it- 
self, without regimentation and State 
direction.” He closed by condemning 
“State socialism” and bureaucratic 
control. Thus he made his watchwords 
of the campaign “bureaucracy,” “regi- 
mentation,” liberty for individuals to 
escape from the status of their birth, 
and self-government for industry. 

Yet, as usually has been the case, 
the lines of the opposing forces, as 
displayed by titular leaders, were ob- 
scured by the smoke of confused 
opinion and by stragglers from the 
ranks. There appeared no great third 
party, comparable to the Greenbackers 
in the depression of 1873-78 or the 
Populists in the panic of 1893-97, but 
there were many Democrats and Re- 
publicans who did not fit the pattern 
of the New Deal or of Mr. Fletcher’s 
Republican resurrection. While Sena- 
tor La Follette definitely broke with 
the Republicans of Wisconsin, Sena- 
tors Norris, Cutting, Borah and Nye 
did not cast off the old label entirely. 
Each went his own way, openly re- 
pudiating much of the gospel accord- 
ing to Mr. Fletcher, without endors- 
ing the New Deal wholeheartedly. 


In fact, in a Fourth of July address 
over the radio, Senator Borah de- 
nounced the Democrats for suspending 
the anti-trust laws and creating a still 
more ruthless monopolistic control, 
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and then condemned the Republicans 
for refusing to face the issue. Having 
done this, he placed himself on the 
side of the farmer and “the ordinary 
business man,” and demanded a de- 
struction of monopoly. Even more 
heavily than Mr. Fletcher did he blast 
away at “bureaucracy,” “regimenta- 
tion,” and government control over in- 
dustry and agriculture. He also an- 
nounced that he would keep fighting 
on this line until the polls closed in 
November. If the Republican National 
Committee did not relish this merci- 
less war on corporations and trusts, 
at least it must have rejoiced in Sena- 
tor Borah’s merciless assault on the 
New Deal. 


While in the nature of things as dis- 
closed by previous experiences the Re- 
publicans could look forward with con- 
fidence to reducing the Democratic 
majority in Congress, there appeared 
to be no decline in President Roose- 
velt’s popularity. On the contrary, 


there seemed to be an increase. This 
was confirmed by the final report is- 
sued early in July of the Literary 
Digest’s returns from its popular poll 
on the New Deal. In this unofficial 
balloting, the President carried every 
State in the Union except Vermont, 
and won a larger share of the popular 
vote than he did in the election of 
1932. The Digest’s analysis of the 
“switching of votes” indicated a net 
gain for the President of 5.39 per cent 
throughout the country. Yet there 
were significant signs in the distribu- 
tion of the votes. Six special polls 
among bankers, business men, lawyers, 
physicians, the clergy and educators 
resulted in Roosevelt victories, save 
in the banking group alone. The losses 
in popularity were as meaningful as 
the gains. “The larger losses,” the 
Digest reported, “are tallied in the 
South and in the agricultural sections, 
while the larger gains are noted in the 
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New England and Eastern industrial 
States and those on the Pacific 
Coast.” 

If, as on other occasions, the Digest’s 
unofficial polling revealed the temper 
of the country with fair accuracy, 
then the hope of Republican leaders 
lay in restoring that old “union of 
hearts” effected between the East and 
the West at Chicago in 1860, when 
the East got an endorsement of the 
protective tariff and the West won the 
pledge of free homesteads and secured 
the nomination of Lincoln. Could the 
hearts of David A. Reed and George 
W. Norris be united? There lay a prob- 
lem of grand strategy. 


If the opponents of President Roose- 
velt’s policies and measures worked 
out their tactics on the assumption 
that the New Deal was definitely 
fixed, solidified and mapped out for all 
time, they must have been somewhat 
disconcerted by several of his an- 
nouncements shortly before he set 
sail on a vacation through the Car- 
ibbean and the Panama Canal, on his 
way to Honolulu. The President’s 
warning to Congress that a new pro- 
gram of social insurance was to be 
launched was followed by his appoint- 
ing an interdepartmental committee 
to prepare specific projects for its 
realization. He then created the Power 
Policy Committee, charged with the 
duty of presenting a unified power 
policy for the United States. 

In the meantime he set up his In- 
dustrial Emergency Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Donald Richberg, 
general counsel of the National Re- 
covery Administration, for the pur- 
pose of surveying the past operations 
of the NRA and working out a new 
program in that field. This program 
is to be broad and fundamental. It is 
to “disclose a formula for permanent 
industrial planning, particularly as 
that planning involves the knitting 
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together of all industry into a national 
economy.” The committee is “to tell 
Congress and the country frankly” 
the nature and degrees of govern- 
ment regulation necessary to provide 
greater stability in industry, avoid 
the calamities of booms and depres- 
sions and assure relief to the victims 
of periodical crises. 

In other words, defenders of the 
President’s policies during the cam- 
paign were given authority for saying 
that mistakes are to be corrected and 
new measures are on the way to reali- 
zation. Thus the targets at which 
critics must shoot are swiftly moving 
and the difficulty of making centre 
shots is increased. Besides displaying 
a resolve to attack the underlying 
causes of periodical crises in economy, 
the President’s strategy was “good 
politics’—that is, politics highly dis- 
tracting to opposing forces. 

In the several States, especially 
those closely divided, cross-currents 
of personalities and local issues cut 
into the national array of parties. On 
the Pacific Coast, Upton Sinclair, the 
former Socialist, who had alarmed 
Democratic managers by entering the 
campaign for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor of California on a 
radical platform, made astounding 
gains in popular attention as the Sum- 
mer advanced. Despite speech-making 
by Democratic spokesmen, notably 
Secretary Wallace and General Hugh 
Johnson, disaffection among farmers 
in the Middle West added to uncer- 
tainties. In Minnesota, the Farmer- 
Labor party nominated candidates and 
took the field against both Republi- 
cans and Democrats. Unlike Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California, who en- 
joyed the support of the administra- 
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tion in his contest for re-election, Sen- 
ator La Follette of Wisconsin had to 
make his fight to retain his seat on 
an independent ticket. 

Confusion was more than confound- 
ed in North Dakota. Governor Wil- 
liam Langer, convicted of collecting 
political dues from Federal office 
holders, was declared ousted by the 
State Supreme Court, and yet won an 
overwhelming victory for renomina- 
tion in the Republican primary. On 
the strength of demonstrated popu- 
larity he resisted the efforts of the 
Lieutenant Governor, Ole Oleson, to 
take over and administer the office 
of Governor. 

Far away in the East, Connecticut 
presented signs of unusual ferment, 
as the Democrats split into two 
camps—the Roosevelt “new guard” 
and the traditional “old guard” under 
the leadership of Senator Lonergan— 
and signatures were secured for the 
launching of an independent “Citi- 
zens party,” designed to appeal espe- 
cially to Republicans opposed to the 
long rule of J. Henry Roraback, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company. 

A distinct turn was given to party 
politics in New York by the selection 
of James J. Dooling to succeed John 
F. Curry as leader of Tammany, and 
by the return of Alfred E. Smith to 
the Tammany fold on July 31. After 
a survey of the political scene, Mark 
Sullivan, unofficial mentor of the Re- 
publican party, came to the conclu- 
sion that if the Republicans could 
gain eighty or ninety seats in the 
House of Representatives, “it would 
become safe to make an even bet that 
President Roosevelt would not be re- 
elected in 1936.” 





The Real Crisis in Germany 


By ROBERT CROZIER LONG* 


ITHIN a year and a half of Adolf 
Hitler’s becoming Chancellor, 
Germany is in the depth of both a 
political and an economic crisis. The 
killing off of eighty of his enemies 
and suspected traitors at the end of 
June postponed but did not definitive- 
ly solve the political crisis; the eco- 
nomic crisis has only begun, and the 
two are closely connected. The “dissat- 
isfaction” which Hermann Goering 
frankly gave as his motive in choosing 
victims on June 30 was due in part 
to Hitler’s failure to carry out his 
socialistic, anti-capitalistic and anti- 
Junker promises and in part to the 
increasing stress of life in an under- 
paid population, subjected to Nazi 
“voluntary” levies which it is now of- 
ficially admitted went to finance the 
luxuries and the vices of party bosses. 
A new revolution or counter-revolu- 
tion may have been permanently pre- 
vented by the official terrorist “ac- 
tion” of June 30. Whether this was so 
will be known only when the issue of 
the economic crisis is determined. 
Great revolutions politically long over- 
due have been more than once precipi- 
tated by financial stress or by mob 
hunger; the economic breakdown of 
France toward the close of the eigh- 
teenth century and the St. Petersburg 
bread riots in March, 1917, are cases 
in point. It is conceivable that Hitler- 
ism, in spite of its past and probable 
future successes in suppressing disaf- 
fection with rifle bullets, may be 
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brought to an end by unsolved prob- 
lems of currency, credit, wages, prices 
and food. 

The economic troubles assailing the 
Third Reich at the end of July, 1934, 
were these: 

1. The depletion of the reserves of 
the Reichsbank and the consequent de- 
fault on the foreign long-term debts. 
This threatens to lead to depreciation 
of the reichsmark, which is already in 
part depreciated. Against Dr.Schacht’s 
assertions to the contrary stands 
the admission of the competent and 
experienced Finance Minister Count 
Schwerin von Krosigk that “devalu- 
ation” has been seriously considered. 
The continuance of passive trade bal- 
ances may force devaluation. The Ger- 
man people, after their experiences in 
1919-23, cannot imagine currency de- 
preciation without simultaneous in- 
flation and a rapid rise in prices. 
Depreciation of the mark would at 
least temporarily cause a national 
panic. 

2. Connected with this question of 
currency there is the passive foreign 
trade balance which, even though the 
foreign debt service is almost entirely 
suspended, is already causing diffi- 
culty in paying for imports of food- 
stuffs and raw materials. The urban 
population may thus be made to suf- 
fer doubly—through shortage of food 
and through loss of employment. Al- 
ready on the alleged ground of scarcity 
of raw materials a large part of the 
textile industry has been officially put 
on a thirty-six-hour working week. 
The debt default has made it impos- 
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sible to obtain foreign credits, which 
other countries, glutted with unsale- 
able foodstuffs and raw materials, 
would otherwise willingly grant. 

3. The serious crop failure, which 
may result in diminished supplies for 
the cities, will certainly result in a 
critical shortage of fodder and will 
embitter the farmers, who have been 
forbidden to advance prices accord- 
ingly. 

4. A serious rise in prices and in 
the cost of living has not been offset 
by any advance in earnings. 

5. The confusion in industry and 
the crippling of enterprise by erratic 
and contradictory Nazi government 
measures, accompanied by ever-in- 
creasing bureaucratic interference 
with private business. 

6. The failure—here the grievance 
is political—to execute the economic 
measures promised by Hitler and 
placed in the forefront of the National 
Socialist party program. 

For the third of these troubles, the 
crop failure, nature, and not Hitler, is 
responsible. Drought has reduced the 
German crop of 1934 to 75 per cent of 
that of 1933, which was only just suf- 
ficient to meet national needs. But 
Nazi policy aggravated this trouble 
by making it difficult to import food 
and fodder from abroad. 

The other five troubles listed above 
are all consequences of Nazi policy, 
and all except the last derive from the 
unfortunate determination of the Nazis 
to repudiate the foreign debt, which 
is set forth in the party program: 
“War against international finance 
and loan capital is the most important 
point in the program of the German 
nation.” It is true that foreign cred- 
itors and their representatives at the 
successive conferences on debts in Ber- 
lin were told that Germany would pay 
her debts if only certain vicious, tar- 
iff-mongering foreign governments 
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would allow her. But at home the pub- 
lic is told that the “war against inter- 
national loan capital’ is being pur- 
sued with zeal and success. It is indeed 
successful, for owing to amortization, 
repurchase of bonds and depreciation 
of foreign currencies the total debt, 
which in 1930 reached 28,000,000,000 
marks, is today about 12,000,000,000 
marks. 

But the policy of debt default re- 
quired that it be facilitated by cur- 
rency, price and foreign trade meas- 
ures, and by an artificially stimulated 
panic. This policy overreached itself. 
The menacing internal conditions 
which the Reich Government and the 
Reichsbank originally advertised mere- 
ly in order to reconcile bondholders to 
their losses now become grim realities 
and recoil on the heads of the unlucky 
German population. 

Chancellor Bruening put in the fore- 
front of his policy the conscientious 
payment of foreign debts, pursued de- 
flation and reduced the price level, 
thus increasing the already active for- 
eign trade balance. His president of 
the Reichsbank, Dr. Luther, now Am- 
bassador in Washington, handled the 
depleted reserves so skillfully that 
after the great shrinkage of June and 
July, 1931, they began again to in- 
crease. But Dr. Luther’s successor, 
Dr. Schacht, for the purposes of debt 
repudiation reversed this policy. 

Dr. Schacht began with reserves of 
800,000,000 marks; in a year he re- 
duced them to 80,000,000 marks. Apart 
from pursuing a credit and currency 
policy calculated to force the export 
of gold, he unnecessarily repaid in the 
Spring of 1933 international credits 
totaling 600,000,000 marks. The Nazi 
government’s own credit expansion 
policy simultaneously sent prices up 
and reduced the ratio of exports to 
imports. The official Institute for 
Trade Research frankly admitted in 











the Spring of this year that official 
policy was responsible for the new 
exchange depletion, and added that as 
long as the policy continued the re- 
serves would continue to shrink. 

In the three months following this 
admission the reserves did shrink. 
That is the cause of what is almost a 
panic brought about by the shortage 
of food and raw materials. But while 
the Nazi government could triumph- 
antly point to the fact that the re- 
serves had fallen to less than one- 
thirtieth of the figure of 1929 (nearly 
3,000,000,000 marks), and that an ex- 
port surplus of 3,000,000,000 marks 
in 1931 had been transformed in 1934 
into an import surplus of (pro rata) 
450,000,000 marks, it did not take into 
account the possibility that bad crops 
might make this depletion even more 
unpleasant for the home population 
than it was for the foreign bondholder, 
and that reviving industry would need 
ever more foreign exchange for the 
necessary increase in imports of raw 
materials. Only when the trouble ar- 
rived did the government act; and as 
it was too late to revert to sound 
credit and currency methods, it took 
the panicky measures usual among 
politicians when they realize that they 
have overreached themselves. 

For years it had been the practice 
of German administrations to check 
food imports in the cause of national 
self-sufficiency. While the Nazi slogan 
“Autarchy” is new, the thing is old. 
In August, 1925, the pre-war duties on 
cereals, suspended in August, 1914, 
were restored. Thereafter the duties 
were repeatedly raised by Cabinets of 
all political colors, including one that 
was Social Democratic and therefore 
theoretically “free trade.” A milling 
quota was imposed for home wheat. 
Later, wheat imports were entirely 
forbidden and a State monopoly was 
created. The first prominent leader in 
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this agrarian protectionism was Dr. 
Schiele, a former Food Minister, who 
proclaimed that if Germany became 
self-sufficient in her supply of wheat, 

she would have so much foreign ex- 
change that she would be able to 
transfer reparations (then in force) 

and also to transfer the private for- 

eign debt. The fatuity of this official 

arithmetic was speedily proved. Im- 

ports of wheat declined 700,000,000 
marks a year to nothing, but neither 
reparations nor the private debts 
could be transferred. 

This agrarian policy of “Autarchy” 
was pushed to extremes by the Nazis. 
The party watchword was Blut und 
Scholle (Blood and the Sod). At all 
costs the farmer, a pure “Aryan,” was 
to be kept on the sod, or soil. The 
Nazis raised the food duties, fixed 
grain prices and gave bounties for the 
cultivation of textile plants and oil- 
seeds. At a time when wheat in Chi- 
cago cost the equivalent of 65 marks 
a ton, in Berlin it cost 194 marks. This 
was represented to be a providentially 
decreed “just” and permanent price, 
which would insure precise self-suf- 
ficiency without inducing a surplus 
production for which foreigners would 
not pay the high German domestic 
price. The theory that prices depend 
upon the relation of supply to demand 
was derided as “Manchester liberal- 
ism.” Yet every one knew that a bad 
harvest might any day reduce the sup- 
ply, and that farmers, with a reduced 
saleable volume, could not earn a liv- 
ing on the basis of the providentially 
decreed “just” official price. 

This emergency arrived and the 
Nazi government had itself to fall 
back on “Manchester liberalism.” 
Thereby it shifted from agrarianism 
to anti-agrarianism, for “Manchester 
liberalism” was essentially urban. 
Hitherto in the eyes of the Nazis the 
farmers had been the one sane and 
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virtuous element in a perverse pop- 
ulation. In order to maintain the farm- 
ing class there had been passed a law 
which made farms practically inalien- 
able. If farmers complained that this 
measure reduced them to the condition 
of serfs, they were consoled by being 
officially dubbed “nobles.” In the 
Spring of this year a Berlin exposition 
included rows of their rather comic 
armorial bearings, emblazoned with 
hogs rampant and reaping machines 
couchant. But when hunger fell on the 
cities, and even revolt on the part of 
the hungry seemed conceivable, much 
less was heard of these notions about 
the noble, aspiring farmer. 

While compulsory minimum prices 
for wheat and rye had been in force 
since October, 1933, there was no com- 
pulsory maximum price. In July of 
this year a price was proclaimed that 
was binding on both farmer and con- 
sumer. In order to compensate the 
farmer for the smallness of his crops, 
this official price was increased 10 
marks a ton for wheat and 6 marks a 
ton for rye. But these were advances 
of only 5’and 4 per cent respectively 
on the former prices. As a farmer 
with 25 per cent less grain to sell 
would naturally grumble, he was of- 
ficially told that it was now his turn 
to make a sacrifice. 

Three-quarters of Nazi economic ex- 
pedients have been borrowed from 
Soviet Russia; and here history has 
repeated itself. The spectre arose of 
the discontented farmer refusing to 
sell his wheat and rye and preferring 
to use them to make good his shortage 
of fodder. 'The romanticized farmer 





now became a Russian kulak. Chan- 
cellor Hitler issued a decree, copied 
almost literally from Moscow, requir- 
ing grain to be delivered to specially 
created district-collecting organiza- 
tions under penalty of a few years of 
penal servitude. 
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Even before this emergency arose 
relations between the Nazi leaders and 
the farmers had become strained. 
Food market regulation by the official 
Food Estates (Naehrstand) is vexa- 
tious, bureaucratic and costly. Every 
egg, every pound of butter pays a due 
which goes to provide salaries for of- 
ficials. Worse still, the farmers have 
never obtained the nobles’ land which 
Chancellor Hitler had promised them. 
Prominent in the Nazi program was 
the partitioning of the estates of large 
proprietors. This issue brought about 
the downfall of Chancellor Bruening, 
and the land-owning Junkers are 
equally capable of overthrowing Hit- 
ler if he should ever attempt to carry 
out his promise. Three months ago the 
Food Minister accordingly announced 
that, after all, large estates had a right 
to existence and that only the “perma- 
nently uneconomic” big estates would 
be divided up. Thus was the Nazi 
party promise repudiated, for nobody 
can prove that a particular estate is 
“permanently uneconomic”; and no 
estates at all have been redistributed. 

From what has been said the con- 
nection between debt default and the 
potential food crisis becomes clear. In 
industry the trouble derives from the 
same cause. When German industry 
began to recover in August, 1932, six 
months before Hitler became Chan- 
cellor, the steel, non-ferrous metal, 
textile, rubber and other important 
manufacturing plants needed addi- 
tional raw materials. Owing to the 
international fall in prices and the 
contraction of domestic production, 
Germany’s imports of raw materials 
shrank from 7,200,000,000 marks in 
1928 to a mere 2,412,000,000 in 1932. 
But 1933 already showed a small in- 
crease, and this year imports of raw 
materials will rise proportionately to 
2,900,000,000 marks. 

These imports might have been 











financed by thrifty management of 
the Reichsbank’s reserves, or by avoid- 
ing credit expansion and so keeping 
down home prices, in which case ex- 
ports would have paid for imports. 
But that policy would have run coun- 
ter to the purpose of foreign debt re- 
pudiation. Today the Reichsbank, de- 
spite the disappearance of the drain 
on its resources for the service of the 
debts, cannot provide gold or foreign 
exchange for imports of additional 
raw materials. It has therefore been 
necessary to adopt measures that al- 
most suggest a panic. Internal stocks 
of cotton, wool, non-ferrous metals, 
rubber and other imported materials 
have been put under official control, 
and the making of new contracts for 
imports has been provisionally for- 
bidden. Control was later extended to 
a long list of imported manufactured 
goods, the reason being that, accord- 
ing to the international trade classi- 
fication, they include rolling-mill prod- 
ucts, yarns and other commodities 
which are really half-finished indus- 
trial materials. 

The reaction on industrial activity 
has already been felt. Owing to an 
alleged shortage of raw materials, the 
whole textile industry has been put 
on a thirty-six-hour working week in 
so far as the primary stages of manu- 
facture are concerned. The restriction 
strikingly illustrates the inconclusive- 
ness of Nazi economic policy. In 1933 
the Hitler government adopted drastic 
measures to reduce imports of English 
cotton yarns. That was “Autarchy,” 
and was successful. Today industrial 
production has to be reduced and em- 
ployes have to be dismissed because 
the supply of yarn is insufficient. 

Amateur-romantic is the best de- 
scription of the Nazi attitude toward 
industrial capital. The Hitler party is 
socialistic; it says so. In general it 
regards capitalistic industry with sus- 
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Picion. Industry is not based on “Blood 
and the Soil”; it harbors Jews; it pro- 
vides a living for lean and scheming 
“Marxists.” On the other hand, Big 
Industry financed Hitler’s rise to 
power, not because it wanted him, but 
because it foresaw his rise and desired 
to purchase his toleration. Also Big 
Industry gains favor in Nazi eyes 
from its inherent opposition to city 
labor, which remains unrepentantly 
“Marxist.” 

These self-contradictions inevitably 
render Nazi industrial policy ambigu- 
ous. The government refuses to reduce 
wages to placate “capitalistic” em- 
ployers; it refuses to raise them to 
satisfy “Marxist” stomachs. Wages 
fell only 1 per cent between the Na- 
tional Revolution of January, 1933, 
and April, 1934; and in April the 
government compulsorily prolonged 
the collective wage agreements. Reck- 
oned in gold, which alone counts in 
international competition, German 
wages are very high; reckoned in 
home-purchasing power they are low. 

On the question of industrial com- 
bines the Nazi right hand fights the 
left. Cartels are capitalisic, therefore 
infamous; and Count von der Goltz, 
the new Leader of Business, contem- 
plates their complete abolition. But 
the Nazi government has itself en- 
couraged, and has even created, cartels 
with a view to restricting competition 
and maintaining industrial profits. 
Under a law of June, 1933, the Minis- 
try of Economy has created numerous 
compulsory cartels, usually by com- 
pelling unwilling outsiders to join al- 
ready existing cartels, has prohibited 
entirely the establishment of new 
plants in particular industries, and 
has forbidden the reopening of mills 
and shops which were closed down 
during the depression. Here we have 
the anomaly of a government which 
professes to combat unemployment, 
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preventing the re-employment of men 
for which work is already waiting. 
Only in retail trade is a consistent 
anti-capitalistic policy pursued by the 
Nazis. But the enemy here is not so 
much capital as Jewish capital. The 
war against the department store and 
in favor of the petty storekeeper is 
carried on as far as certain practical 
considerations allow. The small store- 
keeper is the backbone of Hitlerism. 
While protecting him against the 
department store, however, the Nazi 
government has been obliged to pro- 
tect him also against his own class. 
Not only is it generally forbidden to 
open new stores, but in the regulations 
for exceptions to this rule the prin- 
ciple is applied of granting concessions 
on the ground of the applicant’s quali- 
fications and character. The depart- 
ment store has been saved from com- 
plete extinction by the happy circum- 
stance that it is heavily in debt. The 
Nazi program definitely promised to 
break up the department store busi- 
ness into bazaars. But the big stores 
owe the banks about 1,000,000,000 
marks; and to partition them would 
precipitate a credit crisis. The stores 
are therefore merely harried by the 
police and forbidden in some cases to 
sell food or in others to conduct on 
the premises any kind of hand work. 
Nazi economic romanticism has 
produced some other strange theories 
on the subject of industry, but they 
find only imperfect or inconsistent 
expression. Chancellor Hitler, like the 
ex-Kaiser, believes that woman’s 
sphere lies in the nursery, the kitchen 
and the church. But the promised ex- 
pulsion of women from manufactur- 
ing industry makes little progress. A 
government which complains that for- 
eigners will not buy German goods 
cannot summarily expel from textile 
mills low-paid and sometimes techni- 
cally necessary female employes. 
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Similarly the romantic Nazi war on 
machinery, as the cause of unemploy- 
ment and as the destroyer of a past 
age’s idyllic relations between master 
and man, has resulted in a comedy of 
oppositions. Resolved to revive indus- 
try, which “Marxist” governments had 
destroyed, the Nazis set out to en- 
courage the machine-manufacturing 
branch, then occupied to only 22 per 
cent of its capacity. In 1933 the gov- 
ernment exempted from income tax all 
corporation profits which were rein- 
vested in the installation of mechan- 
ical plant. But the unchanged party 
“ideology” continues to rage un- 
checked in the shape of Nazi “ma- 
chine-stormers,” who wreck or remove 
machines, or threaten machine-using 
employers after the fashion of the 
Luddites in Sheffield at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. And the government, 
while issuing tame protests against 
its own machine-stormers, issues de- 
crees forbidding under penalty of im- 
prisonment the increased use of ma- 
chinery in certain industries. 

With industrial profit-making the 
Hitler administration has in general 
not interfered. It has at times prohib- 
ited price-raising, but the endless va- 
riety of manufactured goods has made 
it impossible to fix official prices. 
The compulsory cartel system has, 
however, maintained prices at a level 
(reckoned in gold) 20 to 30 per cent 
above the American level. On one re- 
cent occasion Chancellor Hitler made 
a temperamental speech against in- 
dustrial profiteers, but the only con- 
crete measure is a law passed this 
Summer requiring corporations which 
pay dividends exceeding 6 per cent in 
1934 and which paid less than 6 per 
cent in 1933 to invest in home bonds 
a sum equal to the excess dividend 
total. But here the aim was mainly to 
facilitate the sale of Reich securities. 
Under the Nazi régime the foreign 











trade of Germany has gone from bad 
to worse. The active balance of 1,073,- 
000,000 marks in the year before Hit- 
ler attained power became an active 
balance of only 667,000,000 marks in 
the first year of his administration 
and a big passive balance is inevitable 
this year. While it is certainly true 
that active trade balances do not al- 
ways indicate national prosperity, Ger- 
many with her foreign indebtedness, 
her depleted reserves and widespread 
unemployment in her export indus- 
tries, cannot get along with a passive 
balance. 

The Hitler Cabinet deals with this 
issue without any guiding principles, 
or rather with opposing principles. It 
preaches “Autarchy” as a principle 
universally applicable, and simulta- 
neously it agitates against foreign 
countries which “refuse to accept Ger- 
man goods.” It hampers its own ex- 
ports by credit measures. It affirms 
that foreigners will not buy, and com- 
plains (see the circular of the Foreign 
Exchange Board of June, 1934) that 
German manufacturers wilfully refuse 
to export. It preaches that every re- 
duction of German imports involves 
an exactly corresponding addition to 
the Reichsbank’s reserves. It is as- 
sumed that, if the 102,000,000 marks 
paid for foreign copper in 1933 could 
be spared by prohibiting imports, the 
reserves would be 102,000,000 marks 
larger. The absurdity of this thesis 
appears from Germany’s own trade 
reports and Reichsbank returns. The 
Reichsbank’s reserves reached their 
highest point in 1929 when imports 
were at the peak. In accordance with 
this confusion of thought, the Nazi 
government shows the same zeal in 
concluding commercial treaties and 
compensation agreements with Euro- 
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pean States, and in making these 
agreements ineffective by means of 
duties and prohibitions which restrict 
imports. 

The basic trouble underlying all 
these specialized troubles is the un- 
duly high level of prices and of the 
cost of living. It is high prices that 
impede German exports, prevent the 
payment of the foreign debts and 
deplete the already scanty Reichs- 
bank reserves. For the high prices the 
Nazis are not primarily responsible. 
Taken by itself the recent rise in Ger- 
man prices is not more rapid than 
would normally accord with a cycle of 
recovering business. But the compara- 
tive international price level, which 
determines ability to compete, has 
been dislocated by the American and 
British currency depreciations, which 
reduced wholesale gold prices to some- 
thing between 60 and 70 per cent of 
prices before the war, whereas Ger- 
man wholesale prices are 99 per cent 
of what they were then. 

From the domestic political point of 
view more important than wholesale 
prices is the rise in the cost of living, 
unaccompanied by any rise in wages. 
The German cost of living index has 
risen from 116 to 121 since Hitler 
became Chancellor, and it would have 
risen more had it not been for the 
stability of house rents, which have 
been kept level through the enforced 
abandonment of their homes by thou- 
sands of proscribed Jews. The rise in 
the cost of living is being severely felt 
by the urban working class, while the 
farmers, with a heavy reduction of 
crops, offset by only an insignificant 
advance in grain prices, are beginning 
to feel the pinch. It is this question of 
prices that is the most vulnerable side 
of the Nazi régime. 














ALIFORNIA has been shaken out of 
e its complacency this year by the 
sudden snapping of tensions that had 
long existed and that four years of de- 
pression had seriously aggravated. 
Strikes on the San Francisco water- 
front are an old story. And the State’s 
migratory labor problem has a history 
punctuated by such bloody episodes as 
the Wheatland hop-pickers’ riot of 
1913 and the suppression of the I. W. 
W. that followed it. Nor is there any- 
thing very novel in the surging of dis- 
content among wage-earners, farmers, 
clerks and small business people in 
Southern California that gave Upton 
Sinclair’s candidacy for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor such 
surprising strength. 

Los Angeles and its environs have 
always attracted, together with the 
well-to-do and the elderly retired of 
the Middle West, an enormous num- 
ber of unfortunate and foot-loose per- 
sons from an older Middle West that 
had complete faith in individualism, 
enterprise and good luck, a faith for- 
tified commonly by adherence to 
evangelical religion and a survival of 
the pioneer spirit of optimism. In 
times of prosperity this great under- 
lying population of Southern Califor- 
nia thrives rather well, many by the 
expedient of small trading, as exempli- 
fied by the innumerable roadside 
stands. In times of depression their 
distress is immediate and acute. The 
relief problem in Los Angeles has 
been terrific, relieved to only a lim- 


*Mr. West is on the staff of the San 
Francisco News. 
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ited extent by the springing up of 
cooperative barter groups that ex- 
press the self-reliance and enterprise 
of the older American in a rather 
pathetic way. These barter groups 
have become increasingly dependent 
upon subsidies from the city and 
county and are today an important 
political factor that accounted largely 
for the strength of the Upton Sin- 
clair candidacy. Mr. Sinclair’s moral 
earnestness and his Socialist technic 
of campaigning, that shared much of 
the spirit of a religious revival, made 
a strong appeal to the large number 
of persons in Southern California who 
flock to hear every cultist with a new 
promise of salvation. And among his 
supporters were those intellectuals dis- 
couraged by the failure of politicians 
to offer more than charity for the 
1,250,000 Californians now on relief. 

The same unrest, expressing itself 
in political action through the Sin- 
clair candidacy, extends through the 
great interior valleys of Central and 
Northern California, where fruit- 
growers and farmers have suffered 
from overproduction and low prices. 


Heavily mortgaged orchards and 


farms are the rule and their owners 
have shared with Middle Western 
farmers the heart-breaking experience 
of seeing the year’s labor go for less 
than current expenses, 


It is against this background of 
lean and discouraging years that the 
successful agitation of Communists 
among migratory pickers and h@rvest 
hands must be seen if the exaspera- 
tion of the growers and their vigilante 
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excesses are to be understood. Like 
the longshoremen’s strike in San 
Francisco, the Communist agitation 
and its accompanying strikes were 
clearly a recovery phenomenon, 
coming just at the moment when 
growers saw their first gleam of hope 
in four years. Yet they still felt the 
pressure of their creditors and be- 
grudged any concession in wages to 
the strangers—many Mexicans, Fili- 
pinos and other aliens—men, women 
and children who move about the 
State from valley to valley and crop 
to crop, living squalidly in tents or 
shacks, and disappear to nobody 
knows where when the harvests are 
done. These vagabond pickers have 
the same resentment against the 
growers as the latter feel against the 
big banks that stand waiting for 
money that was “hired,” in the Cool- 
idge phrase, and against politicians in 
State office who, they are convinced, 
have been heedless and wasteful. 


Last year Communists led by two 
very able organizers, Pat Chambers 
and Caroline Decker, succeeded in 
holding up and all but preventing the 
harvest in the cotton fields of the 
lower San Joaquin Valley and men- 
aced the grape, cherry, peach, pear, 
prune and apricot picking. Conces- 
sions in wages were won. A shooting 
down of striking cotton pickers in 
Tulare and Kern Counties took four 
lives and placed the vigilantes on the 
defensive, so that charges of crim- 
inal syndicalism against Chambers 
came to nothing and the Communists 
were left free to carry on their plans 
for more and bigger strikes this year. 


But the powerful business interests 
engaged in the financing, packing and 
marketing of California’s enormous 
production of fresh, canned and dried 
fruits and vegetables had taken 
alarm. Through the State Chamber 
of Commerce they organized the As- 


sociated Growers of California, issued 
a formal report, signed by the dean 
of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California, defending 
growers against the charges of a Fed- 
eral investigating commission, and 
served notice on peace officers and 
district attorneys that ruthless meas- 
ures must be taken against Com- 
munist agitators. At the same time 
they urged improved living conditions 
and the best wages for pickers that 
growers could afford to pay. Over- 
tures were even made to organizers 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and the latter have made at least a 
gesture toward organizing the migra- 
tory workers. 

Federal intervention in the Im- 
perial Valley last December and the 
insistence of George Creel, then NRA 
chief for California, ytgat pickers’ 
rights be protected capes re- 
sentment by the vi faction 
against the Roosevelt administration. 
This has now taken the form of an 
organized propaganda attacking Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins for her re- 
luctance to deport alien agitators and 
laying the blame for the State’s labor 
troubles at the door of the Washing- 
ton administration. It happens +that 
most of the influential leaders in the 
State Chamber of Commerce and af- 
filiated bodies are conservative Re- 
publicans and friends of Mr. Hoover. 
But the hostility of these groups to- 
ward the New Deal goes much deeper 
than any partisan sentiment. 


Such was the general situation in 
California when the longshoremen 
struck in May. As control of the water- 
front strike shifted steadily to the 
left and Federal mediation failed 
again and again, the San Francisco 
uprising was presented by Mr. Hearst’s 
newspapers and the more partisan Re- 
publican journals as an integral part 
of a State-wide Communist plot. San 
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Francisco Harbor belongs to the State 
in more senses than one. From its 
docks the products of the valleys are 
dispatched by water to the East 
Coast, Europe and all the world. Since 
the strike continued and involved the 
drivers of trucks, it paralyzed the 
movement of perishable fresh fruits 
and vegetables to the canneries at the 
height of seasons that last only a few 
weeks for each variety of fruit or 
vegetable. So the town and country 
problem became one. 


The general strike of July 16 was 
all that was needed to start a reaction 
against every form of radicalism. 
This was converted into a reaction 
against the Roosevelt administration 
as well, with Mr. Hearst’s newspapers 
going to great lengths to identify 
communism and the New Deal. 


In San Francisco the anti-Red drive 
has been ciriously involved with a 
formula for *iquidating the general 
strike that expresses in some part the 
city’s pro-labor tradition and bias. 
Grateful to conservative labor leaders 
for manipulating control into their 
own hands at the first possible 
moment and impressed by labor’s 
solidarity and public sympathy for 
the waterfront and marine workers, 
the employers as organized in the In- 
dustrial Association have suppressed 
their own strong irreconcilable minor- 
ity and repudiated explicitly any in- 
tention to weaken or destroy union- 
ism. They have foregone what a 
strong minority among them saw as 
an opportunity to “mop up” on organ- 
ized labor by exploiting public resent- 
ment against the general strike. Two 
days after the strike was called off 
the shipowners made their final and 
most important concession—an agree- 
ment to arbitrate not only the de- 
mands of the longshoremen but those 
of the marine workers as well, al- 
though real doubt existed as to 
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whether the leaders of some of these 
latter unions spoke for a majority of 
their employes. 


The price of this moderation was 
a very deliberate and organized drive 
on the Communists. Men unknown 
even to newspaper reporters who 
tried to learn their identity swooped 
down on every Communist hall, 
school, meeting place, and even the 
private homes of leaders, destroyed 
books, printing machinery and furni- 
ture, attacked the occupants, and left 
for their next objective as police ar- 
rived to make a pretense of checking 
the depredations, but in reality to 
arrest the victims. 

When a municipal court judge de- 
nounced the arrest of more than 400 
men and their detention on vagrancy 
charges in a jail so crowded that 
scores slept on the floor, President 
J. W. Mailliard Jr. of the Chamber of 
Commerce issued a statement rebuk- 
ing him and quoting a pledge of alle- 
giance to American institutions that 
was circulated by the Retail Mer- 
chants Association to their employes 
and by the Chamber of Commerce. It 
closed with the statement: “I sign 
this of my own free will.’ 

The San Francisco News, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, denounced the 
raids and called upon Californians to 
raise their voices in protest against 


vigilante lawlessness. Municipal Court 


Judge Lazarus was deluged with let- 
ters commending him for denouncing 
the raids. District Attorney Matthew 
Brady arose in court the first day and 
asserted that the right of free speech 
must be preserved even for Com- 
munists. And a week later a strong 
statement of protest was issued by 
Bishop E. L. Parsons of the Episcopal 
diocese of San Francisco, William 
Denman, former chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board; Henry 
Q. Hawes, advertising executive and 
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a director of the Industrial Associa- 
tion, and half a dozen other eminent 
citizens. 

In San Francisco the anti-Com- 
munist drive was a piece of real poli- 
tics by which a group of rather for- 
lorn and for the most part ineffectual 
individuals were deprived of their 
rights in a vicarious atonement for 
the losses and alarms of the general 
strike. The net result has been to 
strengthen the conservative labor poli- 
ticians in their control of the unions 
and to discredit not only the Reds, 
always a despised minority, but any 
leadership to the left of the very con- 
servative group that has been in con- 
trol of the labor movement for years. 

Throughout the State the anti-Red 
movement has progressed to the 
familiar extremes. It has taken the 
form of an agitation to “purge” the 
universities and schools of all teachers 
suspected of sympathy with socialism 
and to ban from the libraries all books 
that deal sympathetically with Soviet 
Russia. In Oakland the attack has 
centred on Ella Winter’s Red Virtue, 
an account of the life of women and 
of domestic and sex relations in Rus- 
sia which a few months ago won an 
award from the conservative Com- 
monwealth Club of San Francisco. 

How far the reaction will go is a 
question that cannot be answered at 
this writing. While it may have weak- 
ened the chances of Upton Sinclair in 
the Democratic primary, it has also 
weakened the position of George Creel 
as a prospective candidate against 
Acting Governor Merriam. Mr. Mer- 
riam has enormously strengthened his 
position, for the time at least, by his 
readiness to use troops in San Fran- 
cisco and by his many speeches and 
statements denouncing radicalism. 

From the first, Mr. Creel’s cam- 
paign has relied upon his identifica- 
tion with Mr. Roosevelt and the New 
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Deal. Both have been subjected to a 
merciless and extraordinarily bitter 
attack by the five Hearst newspapers 
in California. Both have suffered in 
public estimation by the weakness of 
Federal mediation, by the contrast be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt’s peaceful days 
at sea and the crisis in San Francisco, 
and by the fortuitous and unfortunate 
presence in California of Mr. Tugwell, 
General Johnson and other New Deal 
leaders in circumstances that empha- 
sized the impotence of the New Deal 
to master this particular problem. 

Should Mr. Sinclair be nominated 
on Aug. 29, the best opinion is that 
he would be decisively defeated by Mr. 
Merriam in the November election, 
assuming, as most political observers 
do, that Mr. Merriam will be the Re- 
publican candidate. That would mean 
four years of conservative rule under 
a politician whom no one took serious- 
ly until three months ago, when Gov- 
ernor Rolph’s death raised him from 
his comparative obscurity as Lieuten- 
ant Governor to an eminence of which 
he has taken skillful advantage. Mr. 
Merriam was a real estate agent in 
Long Beach, near Los Angeles, who, 
like so many Southern Californians, 
went there from his native Iowa. If 
he wins the nomination on Aug. 29, it’ 
will be because his chief opponents, 
John R. Quinn and former Governor 
C. C. Young, appealed to a wing of 
the party that has largely deserted to 
the Democrats. For the first time in 
forty years, Democratic registration 
exceeds that of the Republicans not 
only in San Francisco but in Los 
Angeles city and county, hitherto 
almost solidly Republican. How many 
of these new Democratic voters have 
been affected by the fall in Roosevelt 
prestige and by the reaction against 
radicalism remains to be seen. 

As the primary approached, there 
was a distinct rallying to George Creel 
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by voters of both parties who realized 
the new Merriam strength and who 
looked with distaste on four years of 
rule by an ultra-conservative poli- 
tician of the old school. If Mr. Creel 
can win the Democratic nomination 
by defeating Mr. Sinclair, California 
is in for a most interesting Fall cam- 
paign. 

Meanwhile, the State government 
faces problems of the utmost perplex- 
ity arising from the bankruptcy of 
the treasury. It is estimated that State 
revenues from all present sources, in- 
cluding a sales tax of 24% per cent, 
which yields $50,000,000 a year, will 
be inadequate to meet even the State’s 
school costs. Another $150,000,000 
must be raised somehow during the 
ensuing two years to pay off a deficit 
of $30,000,000 and to meet the routine 
cost of State government, apart from 
the schools—a cost that has been run- 
ning at $120,000,000 for the two-year 
period. 

In the light of these facts, Upton 
Sinclair’s promise to pay a pension of 
$60 a month to persons past 60 and 
to take the unemployed off relief by 
putting them to work on State-owned 
farms or in State-owned factories 
seemed Utopian indeed. Neither Act- 
ing Governor Merriam nor Mr. Creel 
had so far announced how they in- 
tended to solve the fiscal problem. 

On the bright side of the California 
picture are the better prices prevail- 
ing for farm and orchard products; 
the great public works that include 
the two bridges at San Francisco and 
the Los Angeles aqueduct from Boul- 
der Dam. In addition there has been 
an increase averaging about 10 per 
cent in the indices of business activity 
throughout the State. 

San Francisco has emerged from its 
troubles with a characteristic cheer- 
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fulness and with surprisingly few 
traces of lingering bitterness. Long- 
shoremen and marine workers have 
won recognition and are assured of 
joint control of hiring halls, genuine 
collective bargaining, higher wages 
and better conditions. The city is pre- 
paring to hold a pan-Pacific exposi- 
tion in 1938 to celebrate completion 
of the Golden Gate and San Francisco- 
Oakland bridges. 

But a real solution of California’s 
troubles must await an improved mar- 
ket for its huge output of fruits and 
vegetables and some solution of the 
problem of how to organize its migra- 
tory labor on a humane and stable 
basis. Some improvement has already 
taken place in the marketing situ- 
ation, helped by Federal marketing 
agreements that limit the pack of 
canned fruits and vegetables and as- 
sure better prices. Exports of fresh 
and canned fruits and vegetables are 
increasing in spite of the opposite 
trend in other industries since 1929. 
No less than twelve foreign companies 
now operate fleets of fast motor ships 
through the Panama Canal to Europe. 
Most of them are equipped with re- 
frigeration space and they have built 
up a large European market for fresh 
and canned California products. These 
markets have reached the point where 
many growers and packers see in them 
a partial solution for overproduction. 
In a State where rigid protectionism 
has always been a religion, important 
groups of growers and packers have 
abandoned their extreme protectionist 
views and are supporting the Presi- 
dent’s reciprocal tariff policy. But 
there is, of course, unanimous agree- 
ment on the primary importance of 
the domestic market. California’s 
hope, after all, lies in national 
recovery. 











HE rain was falling at Jackson, 
Mich., when the Republican hosts 
gathered on July 7 to celebrate the 
eightieth anniversary of the founding 
of their party. It was fitting that 
there should have been rain: the 
damp dreariness symbolized the de- 
pression which weighs upon the party 
that was born in 1854 under the his- 
toric Jackson oaks. For today the Re- 
publicans are bankrupt in ideas and 
leadership; what is more, their party 
is divided and disheartened. 

But the Jackson love feast brought 
no harmony to the party’s counsels. 
Henry P. Fletcher, chairman of the 
National Committee, spoke to the as- 
sembled Republicans. He assailed the 
New Deal and, in words which were 
hardly welcome to those Republican 
Senators and Representatives who 
had voted for Mr. Roosevelt’s legisla- 
tive program, derided the rubber- 
stamp conduct of the Seventy-third 
Congress. As Arthur Krock said, 
“Mr. Fletcher’s attack was a boomer- 
ang that broke windows in his own 
house.” Such action typifies the di- 
lemma that confronts the Republicans. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
impact of social and economic forces 
has jolted the Republican party from 
its base. To understand that difficulty 
we must look back over the Repub- 
lican legend. Its cardinal point has 
always been: the Republican party is 
the party of prosperity. Though this 
assertion could never withstand close 
examination, it carried weight with 
voters and many a time saved the 
party which had “saved the Union.” 
During the past eighty years, to be 
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sure, there have been tight moments. 
Yet the Republicans escaped the Popu- 
list contamination, survived the Pro- 
gressive revolt and capitalized the 
errors in Mr. Wilson’s successful 
prosecution of the greatest war in 
which the United States ever engaged. 

What in essence has been the basis 
of the Republican party’s hold on the 
American electorate? From 1860 on- 
ward the Republicans shouted for in- 
dustrial and agricultural expansion; 
they pursued policies which furthered 
that purpose, though it may have 
been no accident that industry seemed 
to profit the most. The rank and file 
of Americans gave their votes for Re- 
publicanism without much thought, 
largely because under the party’s 
aegis their fathers or grandfathers 
had gone forth to strike down the re- 
bellion in the South. In the Eighties 
and Nineties many a mother as the 
parting injunction to her son urged 
him to “fear God and vote the Re- 
publican ticket.” 

Gradually the Republican party be- 
came the water-boy of industry and 
finance. Since the country, outside 
the definitely agricultural regions, 
possessed an industrial point of view, 
the performances of the Republicans 
were found to be good. Yet in Amer- 
ica was arising a disregard for party 
regularity that could have serious po- 
litical consequences should there be 
cause for a voter’s defection. Moreover, 
when the Republicans in the Twenties 
claimed more openly than ever before 
that they alone held the secret of in- 
dustrial and financial prosperity, they 
laid themselves open to attack. Sup- 
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posing this prosperity should crack, 
what then? And was it really safe to 
devote so much care to industrial cap- 
italism, ignoring the problems of agri- 
culture? 

The Republican alliance with indus- 
try and finance of necessity made the 
party conservative. Now the conserva- 
tive, by his very nature, can be a far 
more dangerous person than the rad- 
ical. His desire to preserve the status 
quo frequently becomes a fetish; his 
refusal to adjust himself to new situa- 
tions or to make adjustments quickly 
enough ofttimes leads to his being 
overwhelmed by forces that in the be- 
ginning could easily have been kept 
in check. But it is in time of crisis 
that this weakness of the conserva- 
tive becomes most apparent. Then it 
is that he seems to lack initiative, to 
be devoid of imagination, to be inca- 
pable of anything better than deplor- 
ing the sad days that have come to 
pass. And one does not have to be a 
trained observer to discover that it is 
these qualities of conservatism which 
have disabled the Republican party. 

The disaster of 1929 and the suc- 
ceeding desperate years created the 
popular resentment which drove from 
power the unwitting agents of the 
débacle. Consider for a moment the 
degree to which the Republican party 
was blasted from office. In 1928 there 
were thirty Republican Governors and 
eighteen Democratic; four years later 
only nine Republican Governors re- 
mained. A similar overturn is revealed 
if party control of State Legislatures 
and municipalities is surveyed. But 
the shift in the Federal Government 
gave even greater evidence of an up- 
heaval. The Presidency, of course, was 
lost. The House, which in 1929 had 
268 Republicans and only 165 Demo- 
crats, showed in 1933 but 117 Repub- 
licans sitting alongside 313 Democrats. 
In the Senate, also, power had changed 
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hands, for in the Seventy-third Con- 
gress there were twenty more Demo- 
cratic Senators than there had been 
in the Seventy-first. Never, in recent 
American political history, had a 
major party suffered so crushing a 
defeat. 

Political defeat, however, does not 
necessarily cause political death. The 
Democrats for years wasted in the 
wilderness; time and again their obit- 
uary was prepared, only to be laid 
away because rigor mortis refused to 
set in. Thus, the Republican experi- 
ence of 1932 need not necessarily prove 
fatal, for if the Democracy revived in 
the past, why not the G. O. P.? 

Yet there are certain practical dif- 
ficulties in the way of renewed Re- 
publican activity. In the United States 
politics becomes national only in Pres- 
idential years. At the biennial elec- 
tions each party becomes to all intents 
and purposes forty-eight parties, 
striving for power in their particular 
States and waging the campaign on 
local issues. Obviously in these in- 
stances the party labels have but little 
significance. What do count are or- 
ganization, funds and vote-getting 
candidates. As the chairman of the 
Republican committee in an important 
State told the writer: “Issues mean 
little. If we can put up a popular 
candidate, he can make the issue what 
he pleases. All we’ve got to do is to 
build up an effective organization be- 
hind him.” Cynical, perhaps, but 
realistic. 

On the other hand, except in rare 
periods of popular enthusiasm, organ- 
ization depends upon full money bags 
and the throwing of jobs to the polit- 
ical jackals. Today few Republican 
groups, local or national, have patron- 
age or funds; the Democrats possess 
both. A Republican ward committee- 
man in a great city, which until re- 
cently was a stronghold of his party, 
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bewailed the presence in his ward of 
200 Democratic jobholders. “And 
that,” he groaned, “is pretty hard to 
buck.” Moreover, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration by means of its recovery 
policies—the CWA, PWA, AAA and 
the rest—has won to its standard 
thousands of voters who formerly 
would have gladly joined a Repub- 
lican crusade. By the same token con- 
tributions to the Republican campaign 
chest are both few and small. 

Nevertheless, there are local and 
State election districts that are nor- 
mally Republican. Even though their 
electors strayed from the true way in 
1932, they are as likely as not this 
year to be back in the fold. Popular 
local figures will win on the Repub- 
lican ticket. Furthermore, all men who 
hold important political posts in these 
trying days are confronted with in- 
soluble problems; in seeking to find 
solutions, political mistakes are made; 
popular resentment then wells up until 
the incumbent is swept away in favor 
of some one else. That some one, in 
many instances, will in 1934 bear the 
Republican stamp. 

For similar reasons the party can 
be reasonably certain of gaining Con- 
gressional seats. Even the cry, “Sup- 
port the President,” will not prevent 
some Republicans slipping into the 
House and the Senate. But local and 
Congressional successes cannot ob- 
scure the essential bankruptcy of the 
Republican party. Analysis of the 
underlying situation in America, con- 
versations with Republican leaders 
and examination of their strategy in 
this year’s Congressional campaign 
lead directly to the conclusion that to 
date the Republican party has been 
unable to face the fundamental prob- 
lem of the Nineteen Thirties. 

And that problem is economic. How 
is recovery to be brought about? The 
Roosevelt administration has present- 


ed, is presenting, its answer. Ulti- 
mately we shall know whether or not 
its measures were the correct ones. 
The Republicans, on the other hand, 
have suggested not a single remedy, 
unless it be that we leave things 
alone, permitting “normal” forces to 
bring recovery whenever they please. 
Even Republicans, however, recognize 
in their heart of hearts the impossi- 
bility of success with such a policy. 

Recovery, as the American people 
have been told hundreds of times dur- 
ing the past eighteen months, de- 
pends upon the creation of a purchas- 
ing-power adequate to sustain the 
nation’s industrial and agricultural 
structure. The logic of that stand 
seems irrefutable, unless one is will- 
ing to accept the alternative of a far 
lower standard of living than has 
been regarded as “American.’”’ How to 
create the necessary purchasing power 
thus becomes the crux of the whole 
problem—and thereupon the problem 
is seen to be charged with dynamite. 
Both parties have shied at the redis- 
tribution of wealth which seems to 
be entailed. 

The Roosevelt administration, how- 
ever, has attempted te balance pro- 
duction with consumptien by reducing 
production—an uneconemic policy if 
ever there was one. And just here is 
the Republican opportunity, which 
they dare not grasp. To be sure, the 
Young Republicans on July 11 adopt- 
ed a statement which criticized the 
administration’s farm program, but 
even on this point the party as a 
whole has been amazingly quiet. 

No party, such as the Republican, 
can further any program which re- 
quires taking something from the few 
and giving it to the many. Conserva- 
tives in that event would regard the 
cure as worse than the disease. To 
contemplate a policy that would ulti- 
mately include wide-spread social in- 
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surance, new tax schedules, public own- 
ership of utilities—and these might 
be only a beginning—would violate 
every tradition for which the Repub- 
lican party has stood. Political sui- 
cide, said a member of the National 
Committee, would result if the party 
put forward a progressive program of 
its own. 

A corollary to recovery is social 
security, the thought uppermost in 
the mind of that army of Americans 
who may loosely be lumped together 
as workers and middle class. President 
Roosevelt on several occasions has 
promised that his administration will 
meet this issue. His promise has mo- 
mentarily blocked any attempt the 
Republicans might make to profit 
from the inarticulate but no less gen- 
uine demand for the ending of the ter- 
rifying uncertainties which beset the 
average American. 

Yet the Republicans are not uncon- 
scious of this craving for security. 
In the declaration of policy issued on 
June 6 by the National Committee 
is to be found this statement: “Our 
country has been backward in legisla- 
tion dealing with social questions. We 
welcome the recognition that these 
questions demand attention by gov- 
ernment.” Nevertheless, there is no 
commitment here, nor does the vague- 
ness of the admission carry great 
weight when placed alongside Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s fairly specific prom- 
ises. Spokesmen for the Republicans 
have sidestepped the subject of social 
insurance. Individuals within the 
party, some of them in key positions, 
privately admit that unemployment 
insurance at least is inevitable, but 
the party as a whole, still in the grip 
of its conservative tradition, hesitates 
to adopt what a decade ago was re- 
garded as dangerous radicalism. 
While it hesitates the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration moves ahead with plans 
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for protecting the daily life of the 
American millions. 

The dyed-in-the-wool conservatism 
of the Republican party has, however, 
done more than prevent a facing of 
the issues. To some extent it has be- 
trayed its patron. The proof is to be 
found in the present attitude of in- 
dustrialists. 

For years the Republicans, by 
granting boons to industry and fin- 
ance, found it possible to demand and 
obtain liberal donations for the party’s 
treasury. Industrialists and finan- 
ciers, of course, often played safe by 
contributing to the campaign chests 
of both major parties, but usually it 
was the Republicans who garnered the 
most. In addition, whatever influence 
these contributors might have was 
as a rule thrown to the support of 
Republican candidates. 

Today, however, the tables have 
been turned. The Roosevelt admin- 
istration, despite its scolding of the 
money-changers, has done more for 
business—large-scale business, that is 
—than any Republican régime of the 
past generation. For the NRA, with 
its repeal of the anti-trust laws, its 
tacit approval of price-fixing and its 
fostering of trade associations, has 
won the industrialists’ hearts. Even 
the troubles over Section 7a cannot 
damp this enthusiasm. What more 
natural, then, than industrialist sup- 
port for the Democrats? And that is 
exactly what is happening, not univer- 
sally, of course, but to an extent that 
alarms Republican chieftains. 

The logical manoeuvre in such a 
situation would seem to be a revamp- 
ing of the Republican party policies 
under new leadership. But politics, as 
John Garner has said, is funny; 
ideas alter slowly; old leaders cling to 
power. 

During the Winter of 1933-34 there 
were hints that the reactionary ele- 
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ments within the Republican party 
might be supplanted by the more 
liberal. The Hoover group, which em- 
bodied reaction, had seemed to be 
crushed by the 1932 disaster. In Con- 
gress there were some Republican 
Senators and Representatives with 
liberal tendencies who were prepared 
to labor for a revivified party. Fur- 
thermore, even the oldest and most 
conservative party members had ap- 
parently come to realize that the time 
had arrived to open the doors to 
young men, to permit them to impress 
their ideas upon party policy. 

To the young men of the country 
the National Republican Club in New 
York City last Spring issued a stir- 
ring appeal, an appeal that, if sincere, 
promised to give the Grand Old Party 
new life. But it was only a flash in the 
pan. Early inJune party leaders met at 
Chicago to elect a new national chair- 
man. Would he be, as the more vig- 
orous and progressive members hoped, 
a young, wide-awake man out of the 
West, or would he be an old warhorse? 
The choice was Henry P. Fletcher of 
Pennsylvania, former Rough Rider, 
long-time member of the diplomatic 
service. But he personified nothing of 
a new deal for the Republican party. 
Senator McNary, Republican leader in 
the Senate, sadly admitted that while 
Mr. Fletcher was a good man his se- 
lection was not brilliant. “I expected,” 
he said, “an equally good man to be 
elected from further West—one of 
sane and modern views.” Even an old- 
timer like Senator Fess regretted that 
a Middle Westerner had not been the 
committee’s choice. 

Though in a sense Mr. Fletcher was 
a compromise candidate, the very fact 
that a compromise was necessary in- 
dicated to the younger and more lib- 
eral elements in the party that the 
Old Guard had neither died nor sur- 
rendered. That fact was dishearten- 
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ing; it ended present hopes for a new 
party. Obviously the 1934 campaign 
would be waged along time-worn if 
not time-honored lines. 

American political campaigns for 
seventy years have as a rule suc- 
ceeded in avoiding all real issues. 
There have been exceptions—1896 and 
1912 come to mind—but ordinarily 
the party out of power has evaded 
any commitment and has “played for 
the breaks.”’ In other words, it has 
made political capital out of the mis- 
takes of the party in power. Such 
strategy demands little courage; it 
rests on no social philosophy; it re- 
quires only political astuteness and a 
flair for publicity. Many a Repub- 
lican will confess—off the record, of 
course—that this strategy has been 
adopted by the G. O. P. for the 1934 
campaign. 

Republican orators began to en- 
lighten the country early in the Sum- 
mer upon the errors of the Roosevelt 
administration. These are catalogued 
under three heads: “Regimentation” 
—with which is combined a cry of 
“Back to the Constitution” and “Up- 
hold the Bill of Rights”; the colossal 
expenditures of the administration, 
and the impending burden of taxation 
to carry the mounting public debt. 
In addition, there are many picayunes 
which may be dragged in to prove the 
thoroughgoing depravity of the New 
Deal and its players. 

Not only are these issues hollow, 
but it is questionable whether they 
can capture the public imagination. 
Those who have benefited by regi- 
mentation are unlikely to turn upon 
the administration. Hardly were the 
Republicans on the hustings before 
it became obvious that Eastern indus- 
trialists would not take kindly to 
harsh words about the NRA, however 
much they might applaud ridicule of 
the Roosevelt farm program. But 
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thousands have been untouched by the 
NRA or the AAA; others, who feel in- 
jured by one Roosevelt measure or 
another, are still in no mood for a 
return to the do-nothing policy of 
1929. On the other hand, there is no 
evidence to date that the Roosevelt 
administration seeks to tear up either 
the Constitution or the Bill of Rights; 
instead it is pursuing a policy to which 
the Republicans are no strangers, a 
policy best summarized by the query, 
“What’s the Constitution between 
friends?” 

Again the subject of governmental 
expenditure sounds little more than 
an emotional note. The Republicans 
have said that they do not believe we 
can “spend our way to prosperity.” 
But do they seriously propose to end 
all emergency expenditures at a time 
when private capital is on strike and 
the need of relief steadily rises? Busi- 
ness would never allow such a thing, 
and no party would dare abandon re- 
lief. Furthermore, so many voters 
have benefited directly from this very 
governmental expenditure that an at- 
tack upon it can scarcely be consid- 
ered politically advantageous. For 
example, no Republican spell-binder in 
the farming States will hazard this 
Fall a denunciation of crop loans and 
drought relief, 

And, finally, who is going to pay 
for the vast debt that the Democrats 
have piled up? Is that an issue? Are 
people really concerned about the fu- 
ture, when the present is so much 
with them? To ask the question is to 
answer it. 

When the Republican party, by pur- 
suing these essentially empty issues, 
evades the fundamental problems of 
American life it also misjudges the 
temper of the American people. Re- 
gardless of the rightness or wrong- 
ness of Roosevelt, he has won over the 
country, if for no other reason than 
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that the country wanted action. Cer- 
tainly there have been few dull mo- 
ments since March, 1933. The paral- 
ysis of the last days of the Hoover 
régime was unbearable; a similar 
paralysis would be unbearable today. 
Action, continued action, remains the 
demand of the nation, and it matters 
little or not whether that action vio- 
lates tradition. This the Republicans 
apparently have yet to learn; certain- 
ly they have so far given no sign that 
the lessons of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration mean anything to them. 

The demand for action, of course, 
results from the uneasiness which 
pervades the country. Though the 
conviction persists that it is still too 
soon to sell America short, a feeling 
is apparent that far-reaching changes 
are needed. Experimentation in high 
places has for this very reason won 
popular approval. For this reason, 
also, Mr. Roosevelt’s continued insist- 
ence that the social fabric must be 
refashioned has not aroused antag- 
onism. Under such conditions a stand- 
pat policy may be perilous, for should 
the people become disillusioned with 
the New Deal, they would be most 
unlikely to return to the conservative 
Republican ranks. New movements 
further to the left would in that event 
win adherents. 

Because the Republicans insist upon 
the validity of their old-time religion, 
they are falling behind. Call them die- 
hards, Bourbons or what you will, it 
is this quality of forgetting nothing 
and learning nothing which has forced 
their party into its present uncom- 
fortable position. Eighty years ago at 
Jackson, Mich., the first Republicans 
faced the problems of an impending 
crisis; unless their descendants can 
today face with equal courage the 
problems of our crisis, the future of 
the Grand Old Party looms very dark 
indeed. 
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HERE will come a time,” declared 

a recent Liberal candidate for 
President of Nicaragua, “when all our 
people will realize that union is for 
the best interests of all the countries 
of Central America. Revolutions and 
bickerings will then end, and the 
united republics will be able to go for- 
ward and assume the place in the 
affairs of the Western World that 
rightfully belongs to them.” 

Thus is restated the century-old aim 
of most Central American Liberal 
leaders. As independent countries, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica are small 
and uninfluential. Merged, they would 
rank eighth in area among the four- 
teen to which the number of Hispanic 
republics in the New World would be 
reduced. The Union of Central Amer- 
ica would be larger than Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Cuba, Panama or 
Santo Domingo. Its 6,000,000 inhabi- 
tants would place it fifth in popula- 
tion, surpassed only by Mexico, Argen- 
tina, Colombia and Peru. (Panama is 
not discussed as a member of the pro- 
posed union. Geographically, this re- 
public is the southern extremity of 
Central America, but has never been 
politically a part of it. Panama was a 
Province of Colombia until 1903. There 
is no discussion now of its joining the 
union. ) 

The question of Central American 
union is not merely academic. Ideals 
of unity which are no more than rosy 
dreams are being preached here and 

*Mr. Roberts’s article entitled ‘‘British 


West Indian Aspirations,’’ appeared in 
the August issue of this magazine. 


Can Central America Unite? 


By W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS* 


there throughout the world, but in 
Central America we encounter these 
realities: The five existing republics 
separated from Spain as a single coun- 
try and then split; they have since 
experimented with several partial 
unions; the issue of unionism is being 
kept alive in all the republics by one 
or more political parties; the popula- 
tion is homogeneous and the commer- 
cial interests of the various regions 
are similar. 

Nevertheless, the opposition to 
union has always been active. Some of 
the objections have the familiar aspect 
of petty politics. Others spring from 
international relations, and in these 
the United States is vitally concerned. 

In 1821, after all other continental 
possessions of Spain had won indepen- 
dence, the Captaincy General of Gua- 
temala, as Central America was 
called, followed suit without having 
to strike a blow. The Spanish Gover- 
nor himself summoned a convention 
and told the delegates to decide the 
future of their country. They re- 
sponded by electing him first Presi- 
dent. Such arcadian simplicity was too 
good to last. The following year the 
Emperor Agustin Iturbide of Mexico 
annexed the territory by proclamation, 
and when this coup was not welcomed 
he sent an army of invasion. There- 
upon the Province of El Salvador, the 
centre of resistance to Iturbide, de- 
clared itself annexed to the United 
States. But President Monroe paid no 
attention, and all Central America 
fell.to the Mexicans. In 1823 Iturbide 
was dethroned and executed, and his 
successor withdrew. A new but less 
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stable Central American government 
was set up. But the seeds of disorder 
had been sown. The union lasted until 
1838. Then revolution swept the land, 
and the five Provinces emerged as 
individual republics. 

President Morazan of Honduras 
tried in 1842 to re-establish the union 
by force. He failed and was put to 
death in Costa Rica. The American 
filibuster William Walker conquered 
Nicaragua in 1856 and had himself 
elected President. He was perfecting 
plans to seize the four other States 
when he antagonized Commodore Van- 
derbilt of New York by revoking the 
latter’s concession for a transit route 
from ocean to ocean. Vanderbilt 
financed a Costa Rican Army against 
Walker, and the filibuster lost his life 
before a firing squad. The dreams of 
Jérez of Nicaragua in the Eighteen 
Sixties, and of Barrios of Guatemala 
in the Eighteen Eighties, also came to 
naught. El Salvador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua agreed in 1896 to a union 
which was recognized by the United 
States, but it did not endure. 

In 1921, the centenary of freedom 
from Spain, Guatemala took the initi- 
ative and obtained the adherence of 
El Salvador and Honduras. Costa Rica 
gave signs of being willing, but Nica- 
ragua declined because of the Bryan- 
Chamorro Treaty of 1914, which con- 
ceded canal rights and naval bases to 
the United States. The terms of this 
treaty were known to be obnoxious to 
Nicaragua’s neighbors, for reasons 
which will be explained later, and she 
feared that a union might denounce it. 
The original three went ahead, signed 
a federation agreement, chose Teguci- 
galpa as the seat of government and 
actually convened a constituent as- 
sembly. At that moment there was a 
revolt in Guatemala and the new Pres- 
ident, Orellana, bluntly pulled his 
country out of the union. El Salvador 





- and Honduras threatened to go to war 
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to coerce Guatemala, but they were 
warned against this by the State De- 
partment at Washington, and the 
union dissolved. 

Another important attempt at co- 
operation was the Central American 
Court of Justice, an outgrowth of the 
partial union of 1896. This court, 
established at Cartago, Costa Rica, 
and later removed to San José, had 
the power to settle all disputes affect- 
ing more than one of the republics. 
It received the blessing of the United 
States, and Andrew Carnegie endowed 
it with a magnificent building. In 
1918 it upheld the claims of Costa 
Rica and El Salvador that their rights 
were violated by the Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty. The United States refused to 
accept the verdict, and the court put 
an end to its own existence. 

But the noting of a few major 
events gives only a faint idea of the 
blood-splashed history of Central 
America during the past hundred 
years. In each one of the five coun- 
tries there have been merciless civil 
wars, waged in some cases over the 
issue of union, though more often 
merely in the interests of rival candi- 
dates for office. Spectacular dictator- 
ships have been set up, such as that 
of Manuel Estrada Cabrera in Guate- 
mala, which ended in 1920 because the 
President had become insane after 


. twenty years of tyranny. On the 


other hand, everywhere except in 
Costa Rica there have been crises 
resulting in changes of the govern- 
ment three and four times in a single 
year. 

Despite this record of chaos, which 
would have been enough to kill many 
a movement, there has been uninter- 
rupted support of some description for 
the dream of a united Central Amer- 
ica. The tenacity of the idea has been 
due largely to the survival from Colo- 
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The Countries of Central America 


nial days of the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties. The names have a local 
significance and do not imply a resem- 
blance to Liberals and Conservatives 
elsewhere. A Central American Lib- 
eral is a spiritual descendant of the 
fathers who founded the original re- 
public, resisted Mexican aggression 
and opposed disunion in 1838. A Con- 
servative stems from the faction which 
would have preferred to remain Span- 
ish, and which later declared for the 
independence of the separate Prov- 
inces because this would be a blow at 
the Liberals. 

Even in the meanest revolution the 
old war cries are raised. And, natural- 
ly, a Liberal administration has always 
tended to be a pro-union administra- 
tion. The party has been more eager 
on the subject in some countries than 
in others. Thus, Honduras is the 
strongest for union and Costa Rica 


the most indifferent. There have been 
Liberal régimes, such as the long dic- 
tatorship of Zelaya in Nicaragua 
(1893-1909), which have shrugged the 
thing aside as being hopeless. But, 
generally speaking, the Liberals have 
persistently revived the issue, espe- 
cially at times when they have been in 
power locally and have feared they 
were about to be ousted. 

A second and more recent source of 
strength for unionism has been the 
steady growth of a third party which 
advocates this and nothing else. It 
was founded in 1899 as the Central 
American Union party, with Dr. Sal- 
vador Mendieta as president. It draws 
its membership from all the republics. 
Mendieta is a Nicaraguan. Diaz Cha- 
vez, his chief lieutenant, was once Vice 
President of Honduras. Almost all the 
members of the government which went 
out of office in Tegucigalpa last year 
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were adherents of the Central Amer- 
ican Union party, including the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Vicente Mejia Colindres. The 
party repudiates the scheme of fed- 
eration as being certain to keep old 
jealousies alive. It would substitute 
a centralized government which would 
rule the whole territory, divided into 
about twenty Provinces. 

From the standpoint of economics 
and trade the unionist theory is im- 
pressive. This is how the five republics 
of Central America shape up: 





Public Debt. 
Square Popula- (Approxi- 
Miles. tion. mate). 

Guatemala .. 42,353 2,454,000 $14,000,000 
Honduras ... 46,332 859,761 16,000,000 
El Salvador.. 13,173 1,459,578 22,000,000 
Nicaragua .. 49,200 750,000 3,500,000 
Costa Rica.. 23,000 515,000 30,000,000 
174,058 6,038,339 $85,500,000 


Exports and imports have been 
fluctuating so violently since the de- 
pression that any attempt at exact 
figures would be misleading. Roughly, 
Central America has been having an 
annual turnover of between $50,000,- 
000 and $60,000,000, with the balance 
of trade in its favor and the United 
States participating in about half of 
the total business. 

Bananas and coffee are the chief 
products, with timber, sugar and live- 
stock important in some regions, and 
all other sources of wealth neglected. 
Vast mineral deposits are left prac- 
tically untouched. Inadequate means 
of transportation account for this 
state of affairs. The banana and coffee 
interests have built their own rail- 
roads, limited to the section of each 
country in which they operate. Gua- 
temala and Costa Rica have linked 
their Caribbean and Pacific Coasts by 
rail. But there is no railroad which 
connects the five republics with one 
another. There is not even a good dirt 
road. 

As a result, interstate trade scarce- 
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ly exists. Nicaragua in 1929 sold only 
4 per cent of its exports to other Cen- 
tral American countries and bought 
only 1 per cent of its imports from 
neighbors. These figures may be ac- 
cepted as typical of the regional isola- 
tion which retards the progress of the 
small republics. They maintain five 
different sets of machinery for deal- 
ing with the outside world, and deny 
themselves the reduction in costs 
which a pooling of interests would 
bring abeut. They place efficient 
health and educational services be- 
yond their own reach. Such, at any 
rate, is the unionist argument, and it 
seems plausible enough. 

A modern element was introduced 
when aviation came into the picture, 
but the Central American govern- 
ments cannot claim to have promoted 
this. Lindbergh’s experimental flight 
in 1927-1928 blazed trails in a gen- 
eral sense, as well as air trails. He 
made the first direct journeys from 
capital to capital that had ever been 
accomplished, for Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras, is not served by a railroad, and 
between Managua, Nicaragua, and 
San José, Costa Rica, there is not 
even a connecting system of foot- 
paths. 

The Pan American Airways now 
operates a regular passenger and mail 
service from Guatemala City to 
Panama, with stops in all the repub- 
lics. Unionist leaders say that this 
is proving an object lesson in favor 
of their cause. Yet it has little effect 
upon commerce, since the amount of 
freight which can be sent by aerial 
parcel post is negligible. 

Napoleon III foresaw “an extraordi- 
nary degree of prosperity” for a 
united Central America. It is felt that 
he was right in theory. But the first 
need is better communications, which 
would result in the cheaper handling 
of exports and enhanced consumption 















of imports. Manifold social gains for 
the inhabitants would follow. 

The obstacles to union are formida- 
ble and will not be quickly overcome, 
if ever. They may be catalogued 
briefly as follows: (1) Local patriot- 
ism, which may be misguided, but is 
an honest sentiment with a large part 
of the populace in each republic; (2) 
the attitude of certain political lead- 
ers who are now big frogs in a small 
pond, and dislike the prospect of be- 
coming little frogs in a large one; 
(3) the question of the public debt, 
which is disproportionately great in 
some of the countries; (4) the in- 
terests of American concessionaires, 
notably the powerful fruit companies; 
(5) the veto power of the United 
States Government with its hold on 
the Nicaragua canal route by reason 
of the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty. 

As to local patriotism, there has 
grown up in a hundred years a genu- 
ine pride in being a Guatemalan, a 
Nicaraguan, a Costa Rican, and so 
forth, as the case may be. The for- 
eigner finds it difficult to perceive 
the differences, beyond the outstand- 
ing fact that Costa Rica has a pre- 
ponderantly white population, while 
the majority in the other republics 
is composed of Indians and mestizos. 
There it is, however—an emotion to 
be reckoned with. 

The late General Sandino, an ad- 
vanced Liberal and nemesis of the 
United States Marines, was quite ar- 
dently Nicaraguan. He did not preach 
the union. Salomdén de la Selva, poet 
and labor leader, who has devoted his 
pen to the praise of Sandino, is every 
bit as national. He writes that Nica- 
ragua’s pedestal is empty in the Hall 
of Heroes at the Pan American Union 
in Washington, and nominates San- 
dino for the place. His words breathe 
local patriotism, strangely vehement 
as coming from a labor man. 
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Intellectuals and soldiers in the 
other countries take a similar stand. 
Even if they could be converted to 
the basic idea of union, they would 
be sure to raise difficulties about the 
name of the new country, the flag, 
the site of the capital. Each will 
want his own to be adopted by the 
rest. We have seen that Guatemala 
and El Salvador agreed in 1921 on 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, as the capi- 
tal of their proposed union. Obvious- 
ly, this was a compromise prompted 
by jealousy between Guatemala City 
and San Salvador, which are much 
larger and more important towns. 
But will Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
ever accept Tegucigalpa? The Costa 
Ricans are extraordinarily proud of 
their capital, San José, which has the 
reputation of being the jewel city of 
Central America. 

The opposition of political leaders is 
an inevitable factor when any union is 
proposed anywhere. The “anti” side 
becomes a live issue upon which a 
campaign may be waged and personal 
glory achieved in the event of victory. 
The Central American Conservatives 
regard this as a party tradition, 
though many of them are said to be 
open to argument. On the other hand, 
some Liberals will fight the union. 
With the selfish type of caudillo (po- 
litical boss), of either party, all boils 
down to whether he thinks it more 
likely that he can hold office under 
the new system or the old. If he is al- 
ready firmly entrenched, he will hate 
to see himself reduced from national 
to provincial stature. Leaders of this 
type are probably in the majority, 
with public opinion turning gradually 
against them. 

The public debts of the five repub- 
lics constitute a tangled problem. It 
is often argued by opponents of union 
that Guatemala and El Salvador, the 
two thickly populated and compara- 
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tively prosperous countries, should not 
be asked to share in the debts of the 
weaker. The point could be amicably 
settled by prorating the responsibili- 
ty as a preliminary to union were it 
not for irksome foreign control over 
some of the debts. The United States 
looms large in this connection. 

Available figures mask queer se- 
crets and are not to be taken at their 
face value. Thus, in the table given 
above, Nicaragua is shown to have a 
total debt of $3,500,000, about half 
foreign and half internal debt. But the 
United States has maintained a cus- 
toms receivership in Nicaragua since 
1912, which applies the proceeds to 
the service on an American loan 
wherewith a huge European obliga- 
tion was refunded. Nicaragua would 
be worse off, on paper, if it were not 
for this arrangement. She would be 
freer, however, to enter the proposed 
Central American union. 

A looser sort of customs control ex- 
ists in El Salvador, the United States 
supervisor having merely the power to 
check the work of local officials as 
long as there is no default on Ameri- 
ca’s share of the debt. In 1925 Hon- 
duras owed to English bondholders 
£30,000,000, a sum which she could 
never hope to pay. An agreement 
sponsored by Washington liquidated 
this debt by the payment of a total of 
£1,200,000, in semi-annual instalments 
without interest, over a period of thir- 
ty years. A new American loan, to 
cover the early instalments, then be- 
came a first charge on the revenue. 

A political uproar in Costa Rica 
against “the menace of American 
capital” caused that country in 1927 
to borrow several million dollars in 
Spain. Costa Rican newspapers have 
declared time and again that the 
money actually was provided by New 
York banks and that the latter were 
permitted to set up some form of se- 
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cret control. This may not be true, but 
it is one of the arguments which 
cause Guatemala, with her small debt, 
to hesitate about casting in her finan- 
cial lot with the rest of Central Amer- 
ica. Senor Skinner Klee, Guatemalan 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated 
recently that the union was “a too, 
too beautiful dream,” because of the 
“great inequalities among the various 
republics” and the debt question in 
particular. 

The activities of American con- 
cessionaires have militated against 
union in the past, because many of 
them entered local politics and held 
the theory that it was easier to cor- 
rupt a small State than it would be 
to bribe the officials of a powerful 
union. A certain American promoter 
became notorious for his statement 
that “in Honduras it is cheaper to buy 
a Deputy than a mule.” The United 
Fruit Company is popularly supposed 
to have elected its own men in Costa 
Rica at the beginning of the century. 
In the 1928 Honduran Presidential 
election this company was accused of 
backing the Conservative candidate, 
while the Cuyamel Fruit Company 
backed the Liberal. Adolfo Diaz un- 
doubtedly was put forward by foreign 
interests in Nicaragua twenty-five 
years ago, after the fall of Zelaya. 
Diaz was working as a clerk at a 
salary of $28.83 a week for the Amer- 
ican-owned La Luz y Los Angeles 
Mining Company when he was made 
President of the republic. 

But no large American concerns, 
as far as I know, are now trying to 
play this kind of politics in Central 
America. The Cuyamel Fruit Company 
has been merged with the United. The 
latter and the Standard Fruit Com- 
pany between them have invested al- 
most $50,000,000 in Honduras alone. 
This sum includes their railroad enter- 
prises and other subsidiaries. The 
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United also has vast interests in 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
El Salvador is the only country in 
which bananas do not count; but the 
foreign coffee magnates there and 
also in Guatemala and Costa Rica 
have evolved a new attitude toward 
governmental stability. 

Instead of trying to control the 
State, these capitalists remain neutral 
between the parties and seek to dis- 
courage civil wars. They have discov- 
ered that if they help a friendly can- 
didate to win, it serves merely as an 
incentive to an unfriendly one to take 
the field. Today their only fear about 
a union is that a union government 
might seek to revise the terms of their 
concessions. Many of the concessions 
are unduly favorable to the companies, 
having been sold for cash long ago by 
corrupt dictators. 

It is impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that before the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration the United States made 
numerous paternal gestures in favor of 
Central America, but actually blocked 
union if not progress. The Dollar Di- 
plomacy policy of Secretary of State 
Knox will be long remembered. With- 
out the frills, it resolved itself into 
backing a President who would agree 
to refund European debts with Ameri- 
can loans, and using receiverships and 
the Marines to enforce the deal. Mr. 
Knox said in defense of his policy that 
“the State Department will always be 
glad to take advantage of the Ameri- 
can dollar in furtherance of peace on 
earth and good-will to fellow-men.” 

Under a régime of this character in 
Nicaragua, President Chamorro signed 
a treaty with Knox’s successor, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, giving the 
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United States the right to dig a canal 
across the country, as well as 99-year 
leases for naval bases on Great and 
Little Corn Islands in the Caribbean 
and on the Gulf of Fonseca on the 
Pacific Coast. The canal has not been 
started. The naval bases have never 
been established. In some quarters it 
is believed that the treaty was only a 
protective one, to prevent some other 
nation from acquiring the route and 
competing with the Panama Canal. 
Yet it becomes increasingly plain that, 
sooner or later, this Nicaragua canal 
will have to be built. It is needed as 
an insurance against the destruction 
of the older canal in war or by earth- 
quake. 

The moment the Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty was proclaimed the republics of 
Costa Rica, Honduras and El Salvador 
protested. Costa Rica owns one bank 
of the San Juan River, which is to be 
part of the canal route. El Salvador 
and Honduras abut on the Gulf of 
Fonseca. The three countries argued 
that a treaty with Nicaragua alone 
could not be valid. Costa Rica’s claim 
is by far the soundest; it has thus far 
been totally ignored by the United 
States. 

Unless Washington is willing to ne- 
gotiate for a new canal treaty in the 
event of a Central American union be- 
ing set up, there can be no union. 
President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull have announced a good-neighbor 
policy toward Latin America which 
makes revision of the treaty conceiv- 
able. But nothing has yet been done 
in this direction. The United States 
has the power to veto the union by 
continuing to remain silent upon this 
point. 





The Golden Profits of Suez 


By FERDINAND TuoHY* 


HO is to own the Suez Canal in 
the future? And how, mean- 
while, are the company’s huge private 
profits on tolls to be regulated so as 
to afford relief to hard-hit world 
trade and shipping? After a lapse of 
thirty years—since the inception of 
the Anglo-French Entente in 1904— 
Ferdinand de Lesseps’s historic water- 
way, “hyphen ’twixt West and East,” 
is once more a subject of controversy. 
The present concession runs until 
1968, but policy and expenditure alike 
have to be planned far in advance. 
And there is an immediate necessity 
to modify the financial intransigence 
of the French stockholders who, it is 
held, regard this world highway not 
as its creator intended—a channel of 
commerce held open for all and im- 
mune from greed—but purely as a 
means to fat personal dividends. Such 
profiteering may have been tolerable 
until the great dislocation and depres- 
sion set in, but it has now become no 
longer acceptable as the new economic 
order develops—away from the exclu- 
sively private control of great public 
utility corporations, and above all an 
international one like this. 

Suez shipping is being virtually 
‘held up,” told to stand and deliver. 
Incredible to relate, it has still to pay 
in pre-war gold francs—$10,000 for a 
vessel of 5,000 or 6,000 tons—and the 
effect among other things is that 
Eastern markets are being lost. Hence 
the plaint. It is mainly an Anglo- 


*Mr. Tuohy is the author of several 
books, the most recent of which is Crazi- 
ways, Europe (1934). 


French dispute; yet others come into 
it, notably Germany and Italy and 
Japan. 

This year’s presentation by the Suez 
Company of its annual report, for 
which stockholders and directors as- 
semble each June at headquarters in 
the Rue d’Astorg, Paris, hardly served 
to lessen the clamor. Figures showed 
a slight improvement over the preced- 
ing year, that is, more profits. Closer 
British and French trade relations 
with their overseas possessions, more 
vessels returning to the East in bal- 
last at half price, the Japanese accre- 
tion of tonnage, and of course use of 
the canal by a great body of regular 
shipping that simply cannot avoid it, 
dues or no dues, accounted for an up- 
ward trend of tonnage. “It is sheer ex- 
tortion,” fulminated critics, “charging 
a third more than Panama does [there 
are subsidiary Suez taxes] during 
these intensely difficult times!” To 
which the French directors replied in 
effect: “The more aggressively you 
pester us, the less we shall be inclined 
to consider your complaints.” 

An Old-World courtesy, from faith- 
ful and bechained retainers, sur- 
rounds the caller at the company’s 
headquarters in the Rue d’Astorg. The 
street is gloomy and the building un- 
interesting, but in the doorway, wel- 
coming you, in replica of the famous 
statue at the Port Said entrance to his 
wonder-work, stands Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. ‘Please come through, won’t 
you?” de Lesseps seems to be saying; 
which was, in fact, what he did say. 
One proceeds down corridors display- 
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ing paintings, prints, models, busts, all 
appertaining to the proud marriage of 
the oceans consummated in 1869. At 
one point attention is halted by a wall 
covered with bronze plaques and 
photographs. Scrutiny shows them to 
refer to the illustrious ones of the 
Third Republic—Presidents, Premiers, 
Foreign Ministers, Ambassadors. All 
have been directors of the Suez Canal 
Company, Paul Doumergue and Louis 
Barthou being among the latest. A di- 
rectorship is a reward for political 
services, a handsome pension on which 
to live comfortably in retirement. The 
work: a dozen formal attendances a 
year, and apparently not too strict at- 
tendances, either, since seven of the 
thirty-two directors form a quorum. 
The emolument: $17,000 a year. 

Once a month the directors convene 
in these halls to discuss the latest 
statement of affairs. An infallible sign 
that the board is about to meet is con- 
veyed by the announcement in the 
newspapers that “Sir Robert Horne 
for Sir Ian Malcolm or some other] 
has arrived at the Ritz.” There are 
ten British directors and one Dutch. 
The remaining twenty-one are French. 
No other country is represented, and 
the president or chairman is always 
French, together with his immedi- 
ate lieutenants. Whatever Disraeli 
brought off in the way of a coup for 
England when he secretly bought the 
Khedive’s majority shares, there is ab- 
solutely no sign of England at Canal 
headquarters in Paris, no more than 
there is on the spot at Port Said, Is- 
mailia, or Port Tewfik. The entire 
“works,” human and other, are French 
to the core. 

The French are gloriously and 
rightly proud of this, their greatest 
national achievement outside France, 
for it must be remembered that, 
apart from the brilliant pertinacity 
of de Lesseps, when the rest of the 
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world was scoffing, France put up 
80 per cent of the original capital. 
And if at one time, in the Eighteen 
Eighties, the French were arrogant 
and deliberately impeded foreign 
shipping, in fairness it has to be said 
that you will never find anybody 
to challenge the entirely adequate 
and courteous present-day control of 
the canal. On that head there is 
unanimity. 

In the Rue d’Astorg, financial and 
engineering sections, banking, legal 
and other departments are uniformly 
staffed by a French secretariat. This 
mansion in a Paris back street is a 
treasure house of world-wide infor- 
mation. Here is available every fact 
concerning the industry and com- 
merce of Europe, Asia, Australia, 
Africa (America, too, yet Panama re- 
duced that story considerably) ; what 
harvests will be like; the effect of 
economic nationalism and New Deals, 
of Japanese dumping and of British 
pipe-lines, of the challenge of the 
longer Cape of Good Hope route and 
of the considerably cheaper Panama 
passage; shipbuilding projects; the 
probable world demand for oil, coal, 
metals, cereals, sugar, wool, wheat. 
Everything has to be weighed and 
reweighed in the Rue d’Astorg so 
that policy may be advantageously 
planned, Probably no other roof shel- 
ters such a composite picture of the 
economic universe today, for no other 
company is so intimately part of it. 
The only thing that does not concern 
the directorate is defense. That is 
left, by agreement, to the British 
armed forces. 

From Paris, then, policy is exported 
to executive headquarters at Ismailia, 
there to be put into execution by some 
500 French officials, either estab- 
lished in a cool and green oasis locally 
or else scattered along the 100 miles 
of banks or intervening lakeside of 
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the waterway. A large local staff has 
to be maintained because work on 
the canal is never-ending: lengthen- 
ing breakwaters, dredging, widening, 
straightening. About 2,500 natives are 
permanently employed and under very 
different conditions from the horrible 
and deadly forced labor under which 
30,000 miserable Egyptians were com- 
pelled to dig much of the great ditch 
long ago. Wages now amount to 
$4,000,000 a year and Sir Ian Malcolm 
is able to write: ‘(No body of workmen 
in Egypt, and few elsewhere, are in 
such comfortable circumstances, for, 
apart from their financial and indus- 
trial situation, the company provides 
them with cheap houses, dispensaries, 
hospital accommodation, cooperative 
stores, schools, sports and—most im- 
portant of all—a plentiful supply of 
filtered water at 50 centimes a ton.” 
Just now a new camp for native labor 
is being built opposite Port Said, to be 
called Port Fuad after the King of 
Egypt. As for the French personnel 
on the canal, its garden city at Is- 
mailia has long been the envy of 
white Egypt. Sons and relatives all 
want to get into the service of a com- 
pany which can be so lavish. 

Thanks to devoted effort, the canal, 
which at one time took as long as 
three days to pass through, now re- 
quires only a little over thirteen 
hours, while it is able to accept a 
23,000-ton freak like the British air- 
craft carrier Eagle. The average depth 
has been increased of late to forty-five 
feet and the width to seventy yards. 
In places it is 150 yards wide. Many 
miles are accounted for by the Bitter 
Lakes. About fifteen ships can pass 
through in twenty-four hours, the 
number having been doubled by the 
use of searchlights at night. But ves- 
sels still have to tie up to allow others 
to pass. The record year was 1929, 
when the number of passages north 
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and south was 5,000. Last year’s fig- 
ure showed a slight falling off com- 
pared with this. Still, 31,000,000 tons 
(double the figure of a generation 
ago) and 260,000 passengers hardly 
represent “crisis’’! 

In fact, the Suez can boast of being 
the most resilient company of the 
great slump the world over. “Whereas 
commerce in general has only pro- 
gressed about 10 per cent from the 
pit of the depression, our advance has 
been one of 20 per cent. Whereas in- 
ternational trade still is about 35 per 
cent lower than in 1929, our diminu- 
tion has been hardly 20 per cent.” 
Moreover, the opening months of 1934 
show a further improvement. 

All this seems highly satisfactory. 
Yet not so to every one—such bodies, 
for example, as the Liverpool Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Voices are growing 
ever more clamant that the company 
is exploiting the distress of others; 
that it has an unjustifiable strangle- 
hold on the sea-borne commerce of the 
world which is incompatible with post- 
war thinking; that the dues are far 
too high and that the hard-hit ship- 
ping cannot afford to pay them any 
longer. 

The charge is not new but circum- 
stances are; and the indictment has 
not been so vehemently and insistently 
heard since the canal was debated in 
stormy sittings of the House of Com- 


‘mons in Gladstone’s day nearly fifty 


years ago. In reply, the directors pro- 
test that they have reduced tolls more 
than once in late years (in point of 
fact they have squared the effect on 
profits made by such reductions by 
greatly economizing on canal person- 
nel and development). Yet the critics 
will not be appeased. Why, they de- 
mand, is this company, which by 
every token should be international, 
allowed to talk in a dead and gone 
coinage —the pre-war gold franc — 
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which even the French themselves 
have quit, as they did in 1928, to the 
extent of a full four-fifths? The 
French proudly proclaim that they are 
at present on gold. What, then, were 
they on in 1914? Platinum? Tolls 
at 5.75 pre-war gold francs a ton 
(about $1.90) must cease! 

Two principal protagonists have 
emerged in Sir Arnold Wilson, a mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons 
and an authority on the Middle East, 
and the Marquis de Vogiié, the pres- 
ent head of the company in Paris. If 
I compress rightly, here are their 
points of view: 

For the British: A private com- 
pany should no longer be allowed to 
monopolize a vital international high- 
way when its demonstrated acts 
represent the acme of financial die- 
hardism. In distressed times such as 
these its profits are out of all reason. 
The dominant French influence runs 
the canal not in the interests of world 


trade and shipping but for the stock- 
holders. Receipts in 1932 were 834,- 
000,000 francs, and expenditure only 
290,000,000. No less than 500,000,000 
francs was distributed in gain: 71 
per cent to the shareholders, 15 per 
cent (ex-Egyptian holdings) to the 


Crédit Foncier, 10 per cent to 
Founders, 4 per cent equally to di- 
rectors and staff. In the past dozen 
years, $250,000,000 have been so dis- 
tributed. Not only can the company, 
being French, rely in all confidence 
on the Paris law courts, to which it 
is subject, but a vital clause stipu- 
lates that one shareholder may not 
hold more than ten votes at the gen- 
eral assembly of shareholders when 
policy is voted on and approved. This 
clause hamstrings the British Gov- 
ernment, which, despite its huge hold- 
ing of 46 per cent of the shares, can 
only exercise the voting strength of 
a solitary shareholder among scores. 
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As a start, these official British 
shares, which Disraeli meant should 
have an importance other than pure- 
ly strategical, should be split up into 
a considerable number of smaller 
holdings, each one of which would 
then mean ten votes. 

Moreover, the British contend, it is 
high time Germany were admitted 
back to the board, in view of her sec- 
ond place in traffic. Italy should also 
be represented, for she has almost as 
many ships as France using the canal. 
In these times we simply must clear 
away every possible obstacle that lies 
in the way of world trade and recov- 
ery. The high tolls of the Suez form 
one of the greatest of these obstruc- 
tions. One would like to boycott the 
canal for a period, but that would 
probably lead only to the company’s 
greatly augmenting the dues on such 
shipping as had no option but to use 
the canal. The legal and administra- 
tive system of the canal has been the 
same since about 1860, whereas this 
is a totally different world today. 
De Lesseps did everything he could to 
preserve his creation from being ex- 
ploited by shareholders’ greed. He 
wished his masterpiece to be a wide- 
open world utility. We ask no more. 

To which comes the French reply 
along these lines: Profits are due to 
prudence and foresight and to re- 
serves put away in boom times. Orig- 
inal French faith and audacity de- 
serve rich rewards. And does not the 
British Government draw $7,500,000 a 
year in dividends? Is it complaining? 
It is possible that other reductions 
may come in time—though there is no 
hope that we shall take into account 
the precise nature of cargoes and 
assess them according to whether 
they are oil or wool or this or that. 
The suggestion that the Egyptian 
Government should intervene and at- 
tempt to modify the existing conces- 
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sion would be tantamount to sheer 
robbery. Shareholders, many of them 
new, have paid heavily for what they 
hold, on the assumption that they will 
go on holding their property. Again, 
if any government sought to evade 
the one-shareholder-ten-votes stipula- 
tion, thereby trying to control the 
annual meeting, that would lead to 
sharp diplomatic reactions. With re- 
gard to swollen dividends, even today 
shareholders have barely been recom- 
pensed for what they had to sacrifice 
during the war. As for extravagance, 
we have cut down staff costs by 27 
per cent. 

It should be stressed that the bat- 
tle is outside, not inside, the directors’ 
room, where the most suave and ex- 
quisite courtesy and cordiality pre- 
vail between French and British di- 
rectors—three of the latter, by the 
way, representing the British Gov- 
ernment. This government is torn be- 
tween its own interests, that fat divi- 
dend it receives and the claims of its 
shippers and merchants, since if dues 
are reduced the Treasury will suffer. 
Similarly, the French Government is 
by no means eager to see a scaling 
down, inasmuch as last year it drew 
taxation to the tune of 77,000,000 
francs from the Suez stockholders. 
As Sir Edward Grey once said, “This 
is a very complicated business.” 

The United States is, of course, 


considerably interested in what may 


happen in regard to the Suez Canal. 
The company, in its latest report, 
professes not to be disturbed as yet 
by the big Panama improvement last 
year; the assertion is that this was 
almost wholly due to American inter- 
coastal traffic. It might be nearer 
the truth to say that clients of the 
Suez Canal are looking across at Pan- 
ama more and more and will use it 
whenever they possibly can. In this 
connection Sir Arnold Wilson makes 
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this interesting comparison of the 
two waterways: 

“Unlike the Suez, the Panama Canal 
is owned and controlled by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, who 
constructed it at the cost of the State 
and who maintain and operate it in 
virtue of a series of international 
treaties. The Suez is 100, the Panama 
50 miles long. The Suez runs at sea 
level; the Panama rises by three locks 
at each end to a height of eighty-five 
feet above sea level. The Suez cost 
$150,000,000 to build; the Panama 
$375,000,000. The Suez is unfortified, 
is open to the commerce of all nations 
in peace or in war, provided they can 
reach it, on payment of the authorized 
dues. The Panama is a fortified zone 
under the military occupation of the 
United States Government. The Pan- 
ama zone is subject to American law 
and governed by an official whose 
salary is $10,000 a year—less than 
that of any of the thirty-two directors 
of the Suez.” 

It is further pointed out that about 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 tons less a year 
pass through the Panama Canal, 
which lost over $13,000,000 in its 
first eighteen years of operation. Its 
cost rose in that time to over 48 per 
cent of revenue, whereas in the same 
opening period of the Suez Canal costs 
amounted to but 13% per cent and 
there was a fat profit for stockhold- 
ers. Since that time Suez profits have 
soared sky-high. And yet Panama 
dues continue lower! However, wheth- 
er it can be used more must depend 
on several factors besides dues, 
notably fuel cost, cargo available at 
intermediate ports and the weather. 

From the inception of the Suez 
Canal in 1854 until the agreement of 
1888, de Lesseps’s work remained in 
the forefront of acrimonious Euro- 
pean debate. It gave birth to a hydra- 
headed brood of problems—-political, 
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strategical, commercial, financial. The 
British, after first calling it a “dirty, 
stagnant ditch,” and doing everything 
they could to mar its progress, fin- 
ished by honoring de Lesseps. We 
know how, dining one night with the 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, Dis- 
raeli heard that the Khedive’s hold- 
ings were for sale, and how he then 
and there secured them for a paltry 
$20,000,000, having first secured 
Rothschild backing because the money 
was not in the Exchequer. “The key 
of India,” “the jugular vein of Em- 
pire’ was thus presented to Queen 
Victoria. 

Almost as dramatic a day was that 
in the Summer of 1869 when the canal 
was thrown open before the assembled 
mighty of the world. First in the line 
of seventy vessels to pass through was 
the imperial Aigle, carrying the Em- 
press Eugénie. Was Napoleon’s lovely 
consort thrilling to the day, on deck? 
She was below in her cabin, holding 
the hand of a distraught Frenchman, 
for a barrage ahead had gone wrong 
and the whole inauguration threat- 
ened to end in a fiasco and uphold the 
English contention that the canal was 
doomed to be “an utterly hopeless 
failure.” 

To the subsequent vicissitudes and 
bankruptcy of the great enterprise 
there is today not the remotest chance 
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of a return, The wind is all the other 
way. Nevertheless, matters of equal 
urgency have arisen. What is to be 
the future of the concession? So far, 
five alternatives are listed. First, a 
maintenance of the status quo. Sec- 
ond, the canal to be run internation- 
ally, like the Danube, perhaps through 
the League transportation section. 
Third, for it to be reorganized on an 
Anglo-Egyptian basis (the ex-Khedive 
is the leading exponent of this solu- 
tion). Fourth, for it to be until the 
year 2008 a Franco-Egyptian concern, 
Paris granting the Egyptian Govern- 
ment $80,000,000, split profits, and 
Egyptian directors. Finally, for Egypt 
to take the canal over, which is what 
Egypt now says she intends to do. 

It is not possible, though, to vis- 
ualize this being conceded. Great 
Britain intends to continue protecting 
the canal, and France to run it, which 
she does splendidly. Moreover, the 
two spent one of the greatest days in 
the life of the Entente Cordiale when 
the Turks attacked from the Sinai 
desert in February, 1915. The French 
officials made over everything to the 
British, and the day was won. Such 
memories are apt to shape policy in 
the future. Yet there remains the 
burning question of the dues, of the 
French stockholders’ resolve to hold 
what they have. 








ILL a “strong man,” comparable 
to the outstanding dictators in 
Europe today, emerge from the present 
political turmoil in Spain? Or has he 
already appeared, as many believe, in 
the person of José Maria Gil Robles, 
the shrewd and determined leader 
of Catholic and conservative Spain 
against the revolution of 1931? 

One thing is certain. If Gil Robles 
is to be master of Spain, he must first 
destroy the liberal movement that 
arose after the defeat of Spain by the 
United States in 1898. At that time a 
generation of young intellectuals, “the 
generation of ’98,” appeared as elo- 
quent prophets of a new Spain that 
would no longer be complacent over 
faded glories, but would seek a re- 
spected place in the modern world. 
Angel Ganivet, their chief source of 
inspiration, confessed: “Until recently 
we could not build a warship, and un- 
til very recently even our machinists 
were foreigners.’”’ He and his disciples 
untiringly called on Spain to mod- 
ernize her economy, to reform educa- 
tion, to liberalize social institutions, to 
disestablish the Church, to dissolve 
the remnants of feudalism, to “become 


part of Europe.” When the republic 


came in 1931 and Spain adopted 
an ultra-democratic Constitution, it 
seemed that at last the aspirations of 
the generation of ’98 were to be 
realized. 
Yet that same year 1898, which gal- 
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vanized into action a generation of 
liberals, also saw the birth of Gil 
Robles, destined to become their 
scourge and antithesis. Today, at the 
age of 35, Gil Robles occupies the 
centre of the political stage and em- 
bodies, proudly and militantly, the re- 
action against the revolution and all 
its fruits. He heads the party known 
as Accién Popular, is branded a coun- 
ter-revolutionist, and accepts the ap- 
pellation not as a reproach but as a 
title of honor and even dares to use it 
as a battle cry. 

“Our mission,” he declares, “is not 
to check and modify the revolution, 
but to liquidate it entirely.”’ His party 
has already seen a considerable part 
of its mission translated into reality. 
Although not represented in the Cabi- 
net, it has done more to shape Spanish 
policy in 1934 than even the govern- 
mental parties. Gil Robles, it is widely 
believed, is the real ruler from behind 
the scenes. He himself boldly an- 
nounces that his party will take ac- 
tual command in the near future. 

Those who do not wish to see the 
revolution liquidated are equally em- 
phatic in swearing that Gil Robles 
shall not rule. As a result the politics 
of Spain today has turned to bitter 
conflict. There are demonstrations 
and counter-demonstrations, threats 
and counter-threats, political forays 
and protest strikes, spirited polemics 
that now and then flame into street 
conflicts, and a growing roll of mar- 
tyrs on both sides. 

The Socialists form the backbone of 
the resistance to Gil Robles’s counter- 
revolution. They and Accién Popular, 
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the members of which are called 
populistas, are the two best organized 
parties in Spain. Each has vowed the 
political annihilation of the other, and 
both, according to rumor, are accumu- 
lating arms and attempting to win the 
support of the army. The Socialists 
want to carry the 1931 revolution 
through to the liquidation of the large 
landed estates, the nationalization of 
industry and banking, the complete 
secularization of the State and the es- 
tablishment of a federal republic. Ac- 
cidn Popular, on the other hand, op- 
poses any kind of socialization as un- 
sound and un-Christian, would repair 
the wrongs it believes religion has suf- 
fered and seeks the solution of social 
conflict in the influence of the Church. 
It would check the “crazy dreams” of 
the Catalonian autonomists and erect 
a strong hierarchical rule based on 
anti-parliamentarian principles. 

It is significant that neither side 
hopes to achieve its full program by 
democratic, constitutional means. The 
Socialists have lost their reverence for 
political democracy, and Accién Popu- 
lar never had much faith in it. “We 
see what has happened in Austria, 
Germany and Italy,” said Largo Cabal- 
lero, Socialist chief and former Min- 
ister of Labor, in a recent speech in 
Barcelona. “Capitalism will defend it- 
self to the last ditch. Before we can 
enjoy political liberty we must have 
economic liberty.” As for Gil Robles, 
he declared in a pre-election speech in 
Madrid last Fall that “holding honest 
elections, according to the rules of 
modern democracy, is an act of inno- 
cence which does not occur more than 
once in the history of each people.” 

These two forces, neither of which 
places much faith in parliaments, con- 
stitute half the present Spanish 
Cortes. If the monarchist and other 
Right groups are added to them, the 
anti-parliamentarian elements have a 


clear majority. Most of the remaining 
Deputies belong to the bloc made up of 
Alejandro Lerroux’s Radicals and 
Ricardo Samper’s Valencian Autono- 
mists. They hold the balance of power 
between the Socialists and Accién 
Popular. As they are disposed to carry 
out Gil Robles’s minimum program, 
they form governments and receive 
the votes he controls. The now old- 
fashioned Republicans of 1931 are 
hardly a handful, perhaps sixty out of 
473, and more than a third of them, 
representing the Catalonian Left, 
have deserted the Cortes in protest 
against the limits set on Catalonia’s 
authority to enact land reforms. 

Spain’s swing to the Right is com- 
monly attributed abroad to a conser- 
vative landslide in the elections last 
Winter, resulting from disappointment 
with the Azania régime, especially on 
the part of women voters whose re- 
ligious sensibilities had been offended. 
This is only partly true. The present 
struggle between Right and Left is 
much less unequal than might appear 
from examining the composition of 
the Cortes. The fact is that Spain’s 
peculiar electoral law, which is highly 
favorable to coalitions as against dis- 
persed political groupings, had even 
more to do with the Right victory 
than popular sentiment. Under this 
law an “anti-Marxist platform,” in 
which even the Radicals participated 
in many places, won representation 
that was quite out of proportion to its 
popular vote, while the badly divided 
Left Republicans suffered serious 
losses. Furthermore, the elections, 
which were supervised by a Lerroux 
government in such a scandalous man- 
ner that Lerroux’s own Minister of 
Justice resigned in protest, were boy- 
cotted by the Anarcho-Syndicalist la- 
bor federation, which numbered 1,000,- 
000 members and had permitted vot- 
ing at previous elections. 
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Nevertheless, the outcome was at 
least a great strategic victory for the 
Right. It had become the voice that 
counseled, even if it was not yet the 
hand that executed. Its leader, Gil 
Robles, the welder of coalitions, be- 
came the most powerful man in Spain. 
Yet he did not entirely emerge from 
obscurity. He preferred to exercise 
control indirectly, while preparing on 
sure foundations for a more active 
role. Even when the foundations of 
the Republic were being laid and he 
headed a minority too weak to do any- 
thing but protest against the sweep of 
the revolution, he was so adroit in 
marshaling his forces and articulat- 
ing their point of view that Le Temps 
(Paris) called him “the clearest voice 
in the Constituent Cortes.” 

Gil Robles recently married the 
niece of one of the Counts of Revil- 
lagigedo, thus uniting himself with 
what is reputed to be one of the three 
greatest landowning families of Spain. 
His social origin, by comparison, was 
humble. His father was a professor of 
law at the University of Salamanca 
and served for a time as Deputy in the 
Cortes. He was a man of at least local 
renown for scholarship, a spokesman 
for the traditional values and a leader 
in combating the liberal ferment 
which the generation of ’98 was in- 
troducing into university circles. The 
son came by his anti-liberal attitude 
naturally. 

After receiving elementary instruc- 
tion in Jesuit and Salesian schools, Gil 
Robles matriculated at Salamanca, 
and continued the battle which his 
father, now dead, had waged. He and 
another youth edited a campus paper 
which attacked university figures who 
were known for their advanced ideas. 
Miguel de Unamuno, who might be 
called the dean of Spanish letters, was 
a favorite target. Four or five women 
students who ventured to enroll in 
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those days still recall the scorn with 
which Gil Robles reminded them that 
their place was in the kitchen. 

The future Right leader took his 
licentiate in law at Salamanca and his 
doctorate in Madrid. While perform- 
ing his military service, he failed in 
an examination for corporal because 
he did not define “fatherland” to the 
satisfaction of the examining officer. 
Soon afterward he passed examina- 
tions for a professorship in constitu- 
tional law at a provincial university, 
but did not take the post. He entered 
journalism instead, rising to be as- 
sistant editor of El Debate, pro-cleri- 
cal Madrid daily and now the chief 
organ of Accién Popular. His jour- 
nalistic duties took him to other parts 
of Europe and to America. He spe- 
cialized in writing on trends in gov- 
ernment, and interviewed Mussolini, 
Machado and the late Mgr. Seipel. The 
technical side of newspaper publish- 
ing also claimed his attention, and 
while in America he spent several days 
studying the plant of The New York 
Times. 

His duties as a newspaper man did 
not keep him from practicing law, en- 
gaging in politics and working for the 
Church. He organized Catholic youth 
groups for Accién Catoélica and study 
circles for the Association of Catholic 
Propagandists. Under the Primo de 
Rivera dictatorship, he helped draft a 
system of municipal statutes and 
found time to write several treatises 
on constitutional law. 

“Work makes me fat,” Gil Robles is 
fond of saying. He is slightly stout, 
slightly bald, of pleasant expression 
and average height, thick-lipped, 
small-mouthed and broad of jowl. His 
speeches are of the forceful inspira- 
tional type, lightened now and then by 
a touch of irony. He is shrewd in ne- 
gotiation, quick in retort and skilled 
in crushing hecklers—all necessary 

















qualities for a successful Spanish 
politician. 

The decisive moment in Gil Robles’s 
career arrived when Angel Herrera, 
the editor-in-chief of HI Debate, 
picked him for his assistant. Her- 
rera is reputed to be the directing 
mind behind the Jesuit order in Spain. 
Two of his brothers are members of 
the order, and it is said that Herrera, 
eager to serve the Church, was advised 
to do so in a lay capacity. 

When the revolution came, when 
angry mobs were burning convents 
and demanding expropriation of 
Church property, when the Cortes de- 
creed the dissolution of the Jesuit or- 
der and the confiscation of its wealth, 
the hour had struck when Gil Robles 
was needed. Herrera had organized 
Accién Nacional (later to become Ac- 
cién Popular) seven days after the 
revolution, as a rallying point for the 
beleaguered conservatives. But new 
blood, young blood, was needed. The 
counterassault could not be led by 
men who had been in the limelight 
under the monarchy. Today, most of 
Gil Robles’s deputies are men between 
thirty and forty. 

Stubbornly yet shrewdly, always 
biding his time, Gil Robles has grad- 
ually regained a great part of the 
ground that was lost in the early days 
of the revolution. The main achieve- 
ments he lists as due to his party’s in- 
fluence are these: (1) Saving the 
Church schools from being replaced 
by lay schools; (2) persuading the 
government to undertake negotiation 
of a concordat or understanding with 
the Vatican; (3) granting a subven- 
tion to the clergy, despite the consti- 
tutional prohibition, on the theory 
that they perform civil functions and 
are therefore civil servants; (4) re- 
pealing the “law of municipal limits,” 
which prohibited landlords from hir- 
ing outside labor while there was 
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available unemployed labor at home; 
and (5) winning amnesty for mon- 
archists who participated in the San- 
jurjo uprising of August, 1932. The 
next step he contemplates is modifi- 
cation of the Constitution, especially 
for the purpose of repealing Article 
26 which dissolves the Society of Jesus 
and regulates other religious orders. 

Socialists, Left Republicans and 
even some conservative Republicans 
habitually refer to Gil Robles as a 
would-be Hitler or Mussolini and Ac- 
cién Popular as Fascist. Sometimes 
the party is called Clerical Fascist 
to distinguish it from the Spanish 
Phalanx, an avowed Fascist organiza- 
tion, as yet rather small, which is led 
by young Primo de Rivera, son of the 
late dictator. Accién Popular, speak- 
ing for itself, asserts that it finds its 
inspiration deep in the soil of Spanish 
tradition and hence is not to be con- 
fused with any foreign movement. 
Analysis reveals certain resemblances 
to classic Fascism, and certain diver- 
gences. Because of its close relation- 
ship with the Church and its depen- 
dence for much of its support on the 
landed rural population, Accién Popu- 
lar in power would probably be like 
the recent Dollfuss régime in Austria. 

A writer for the review Blanco y 
Negro recently put the question of 
fascism to José Maria Valiente, Gil 
Robles’s law partner and political lieu- 
tenant, who was then in charge of 
the Accion Popular youth section. The 
interview was republished in CEDA, 
the fortnightly bulletin of the party 
and of certain regional groups fed- 
erated with it. 

“The liberal State is played out,” 
Valiente declared. “It has realized its 
historic mission and must be replaced. 
* * * The doctrine of the all-absorbing 
State separates us from fascism. For 
us, the State must recognize the fam- 
ily, the municipality, the liberty of 
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teaching, that is, the right of parents 
to educate their children, the freedom 
of the press, but severely regulated, 
and human liberty, understood as our 
theology understands it, and not in 
the liberal manner. There must be a 
strong, very strong authority to im- 
pose the law on everyone without 
question or hesitation.” 

Asked about the anti-parliamentary 
stand of the populistas, Valiente re- 
plied: ‘Parliament is inadequate for 
the needs of today. They call for an 
executive power much stronger and 
quicker to act than a cumbersome, 
wordy, exhibitionist deliberative as- 
sembly will permit. We uphold the 
need of a Cortes elected, not by uni- 
versal suffrage, which is unjust, but 
by organized, hierarchical suffrage. 
* * * The phrase ‘one citizen, one vote’ 
is inadmissible, because not all citi- 
zens are prepared for this mission.” 

If Accién Popular rejects the totali- 
tarian State, to make room for the 
moral and social authority of ‘the 
Church, it is nevertheles strougly na- 
tionalistic. Its national youth mobili- 
zation last April took place at the his- 
toric Escorial, burial place of the 
Spanish royal line and associated in 
the Spanish mind with the era of its 
builder, Philip II. The youth congress, 
which immediately preceded it, called 
for “an army and navy capable of de- 
fending our privileged geographical 
position,” and declared that “Spain de- 
sires peace but to obtain it must pre- 
pare for war.” While Gil Robles ac- 
cuses his political enemies of entering 
into “secret pacts with French Ma- 
sonry to compromise our neutrality,” 
he is himself accused of seeking to 
strengthen British interests that are 
alleged to be linked with concealed 
Jesuit holdings. 

Four enemies “who wish to an- 
nihilate Spain” are depicted on a 
widely used Accién Popular election 
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poster. They are “Marxists, Masons, 
Separatists and Jews.” Anti-Semitic 
propaganda, however, tends to be a 
minor note in the program, for the 
number of Jews in Spain is negligible. 
Separatism, especially Catalonian sep- 
aratism, is regarded by Gil Robles as 
an intolerable threat to national unity, 
and the Autonomy Statute is a thorn 
in his side. Ten years ago Gil Robles 
described Catalonian separatists as 
“rebels and gunmen.” Today he has 
become more reserved in tone, but ad- 
vocates, publicly at least, a firm hand 
to enforce the will of the central gov- 
ernment in the dispute with Catalonia. 
Masonry, in Spain, is a rallying point 
for elements which have left the 
Church and hence embraces many of 
Gil Robles’s enemies. But it is Marx- 
ism that is singled out for the most 
relentless fire of the populistas. One 
of their propaganda leaflets depicts 
socialism in the figure of Satan. 

Most Spanish labor unions are un- 
der either Socialist or Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalist influence. El Debate recently 
referred to them as “enemies of so- 
ciety and the State.” The populista 
youth congress demanded that “all un- 
ionization affecting services of public 
interest be placed outside the law.” 
There can be little doubt that Gil Ro- 
bles seeks to destroy the present domi- 
nant labor unions and to replace them 
with the now numerically weak Cath- 
olic unions. 

Private property, Gil Robles con- 
tends, is a natural right and an essen- 
tial part of the national economy. 
Class conflict should be solved in the 
light of the “Christian sociology of 
the papal encyclicals,” with the State, 
inspired by these principles, reserving 
the right to step in when either labor 
or capital is indifferent to its obliga- 
tions. Agrarian reform, a prime issue 
of the revolution, should proceed cau- 
tiously. In taking land, preference 
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should be given to that voluntarily of- 
fered for sale, and in any case it 
should be paid for at its just value. 

Reform should aim at “the Chris- 
tian concept of small individual hold- 
ings” rather than the “socialistic con- 
cept of colonies.” Agricultural wages 
should not be so high as to discourage 
the laborer’s ambition to become a 
small landowner. Agricultural prod- 
ucts should receive strong tariff pro- 
tection. Wages, in general, should be 
“in proportion to the value of the 
product.” Families with a large num- 
ber of children should receive special 
subsidies. The divorce law should be 
abolished, and diffusion of birth-con- 
trol information outlawed. 

So much for the program. Mean- 
while,. Accién Popular is establishing 
a network of technical commissions, 
now numbering twenty-two, which 
have the twofold mission of preparing 
volunteers for the essential services in 
case of a strike, regarded as revolu- 
tionary, and of elaborating plans for 


Spain’s economic future. 

Gil Robles draws his most enthusi- 
astic support from the landed classes, 
enlisting the loyalty of the larger pro- 
prietors and dividing that of the small 
landholders and tenants with the So- 


cialists and Republicans. While the 
industrialists have many points of eco- 
nomic conflict with the landlords, fear 
of the common enemy, Marxism, would 
incline them toward Gil Robles in an 
emergency. He also finds recruits 
among the middle classes of the 
cities—especially among women, for 
households are common in which the 
wife is a devout Catholic while the 
husband is an atheist and a Repub- 
lican. 

The adoration of Gil Robles has be- 
come a veritable cult among some of 
his followers. After a parliamentary 
success he will receive hundreds of let- 
ters and dozens of telegrams, the lat- 
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ter reading, for example, “Long live 
the savior of Spain!” The mail brings 
in a stream of gifts, signature albums 
and objects of piety. Untold prayers 
are said for him. Once as he passed, a 
woman fell to the floor to kiss his feet. 
At the Escorial demonstration three 
of the largest banners read: “God 
Guard You, Gil Robles’; “Our Leaders 
Do Not Make Mistakes” and “God In- 
spires, Our Leaders Command, We 
Obey.” 

But he is hated by his opponents as 
passionately as he is adored by his fol- 
lowers. Not only does he lack a mass 
following among the workers, but 
organized workers numbering about 
2,200,000 are bitterly hostile to his 
movement. One result of the rise of 
Gil Robles has been to force the So- 
cialist unions in many parts of Spain 
to abandon their former moderate at- 
titude and enter into a working al- 
liance with the rival Anarcho-Syndi- 
calist bodies. The day of the Escorial 
youth mobilization was also a day of 
protest meetings of workers through- 
out Spain and of a surprise general 
strike which tied up Madrid for twen- 
ty-four hours. In labor circles it is 
constantly said that an attempt by Gil 
Robles to enter the government would 
be an automatic signal of “every one 
to the street.” The Left Republicans, 
of course, are also anti-populista. In 
Catalonia this sentiment reaches great 
intensity, and the provincial govern- 
ment itself not long ago sponsored a 
great anti-Fascist parade which took 
hours to pass through the streets of 
Barcelona. 

Nor of late are Gil Robles’s relations 
with the die-hard monarchists any too 
good. They find him too non-com- 
mittal. He replies that he is concerned 
with the essence of power, not its 
form, and that he is disposed “‘to serve 
the republic to save Spain.” Never- 
theless, he is believed by the Left to 
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be in touch with ex-King Alfonso in 
regard to an ultimate restoration. Re- 
cently the Madrid monarchist daily, 
ABC, did him an ill service by publish- 
ing a dispatch from its Paris corre- 
spondent stating that his lieutenant, 
Valiente, had been in consultation 
with the former monarch. Valiente 
denied this, but resigned his post in 
the party almost immediately to pro- 
tect it from criticism. 

This episode had considerable ef- 
fect, however, and together with the 
results of the Escorial meeting—an 
imposing spectacle but not the re- 
sounding success that had been hoped 
for—meant something like a setback 
for the populistas. The Nazi purging 
in Germany at the end of June also 
did them no good, for El Debate had 
been indiscreet enough a year before 
to praise National Socialism as “a 
movement which is revivifying all the 
moral and spiritual values.” The Op- 
position press reprints this remark al- 
most daily. 

Nevertheless, Gil Robles continues 
to be consulted when the government 
has important decisions to make. 
Since the Cortes adjourned in July, 
Right circles have expressed great 
confidence that there will be a “ma- 
jority government” before the end of 
the year. This would mean an official 
Right-Centre government. It would 
probably be led by Lerroux, but Gil 
Robles would enter through the back 
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door as Minister of the Interior and 
thus gain control of the police forces. 
At the same time, there is a belief 
that he may try to enter by the front 
door even before then by a coup d’état, 
or that the Socialists may attempt to 
anticipate such a move by one of their 
own. Meanwhile, the Republican 
groups are urging President Alcala 
Zamora to dissolve the Cortes, with- 
draw his confidence from the govern- 
ment, appoint an interim Cabinet of 
Republican concentration and call new 
elections. In this way they hope to 
postpone civil conflict. 

The political situation in Spain is 
much clearer now than it was during 
the first two years of the republic, 
when party lines were inextricably 
confused and even the leaders were 
uncertain of the ends they wished to 
achieve. For this Gil Robles is mainly 
responsible. His program and influ- 
ence have crystalized the policy not 
only of the Right, but of the Left as 
well. Here at last was a leader with 
definite aims and a determination to 
convert them into reality. If his op- 
ponents were to cope with him suc- 
cessfully, their program had of neces- 
sity to become equally definite and 
their will just as determined. 

As for the future, all calculations 
revolve about the man who personi- 
fies the counter-revolution, and all 
discussions converge on the question, 
“Will Gil Robles rule Spain?” 








HE National Government of Great 
Britain has now been in office 
just three years. Its position is stead- 
ily weakening. Whenever by-elections 
give the people the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves, the verdict is almost 
uniformly unfavorable. In the by-elec- 
tions during the life of the govern- 
ment, the Labor Opposition has nearly 
everywhere brought the immense ma- 
jorities of the “crisis election” tum- 
bling down. During the by-elections 
fought within the last twelve months 
the figures show a decline in the gov- 
ernment poll of 40 per cent. Most sen- 
sational result of all has been the 
elections in March to the London 
County Council, which the Conserva- 
tive party has controlled without a 
break throughout the last generation. 
Labor won a majority for the first 
time in its history and gave the Na- 
tional Government the greatest blow 
it has received since it was formed. 
These results have surprised many 
foreign observers, for they see that 
under the National Government the 
budget has been balanced and unem- 
ployment has been reduced. British 
opinion, however, judges the govern- 
ment by its positive policy. This has 
consisted of two long-promised experi- 
ments. Great Britain has been trans- 
formed from a free trade into a pro- 
tectionist country, while a complete 





*In contrast with the views set forth by 
Lord Elton in his article, ‘‘Britain Turns 
the Corner,’’ published in the preceding 
issue of this magazine, Mr. Lees-Smith, a 
member of the second British Labor Cab- 
inet, presents a criticism from the stand- 
point of an opponent of the present gov- 
ernment. 





Britain’s Government Falters 
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scheme of imperial preference was 
fashioned at the Ottawa Conference. 
For the last twenty-five years the 
Conservative party has promised that 
these two fundamental changes would 
create a prosperous Britain. They 
have now been given the opportunity 
to prove the truth of their predictions, 
and both their panaceas have failed. 
To understand the reasons for this 
disappointment the two schemes have 
to be examined. 

The British and American tariffs 
are built upon different plans. The 
American tariff is concentrated upon 
a comparatively small proportion of 
articles. It contains a long free list, 
but then rises to practically prohibi- 
tive heights. The British tariff is 
spread wide but low. The free list is a 
narrow one; raw materials and semi- 
manufactured articles are taxed be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent of their 
value; fully manufactured articles pay 
20 per cent and a few special articles, 
in particular iron and steel, pay up to 
33 per cent. The general rate averages 
about 20 and 25 per cent, and brings 
Great Britain within the low tariff 
group of countries. The British tariff 
thus includes within its scope most of 
the imports of raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods. This is a vital 
fact in the central controversy over 
the tariff. 

British argument for free trade is 
seldom appreciated in other countries. 
When the British free trader is told 
that there is no other free trade coun- 
try in the world that retains free 
trade, he replies that there is no other 
country in the world in the same posi- 
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tion as his own. Britain is a small is- 
land containing about 45,000,000 peo- 
ple who would not be able to exist for 
three months on their own resources, 
but who live only so long as they can 
obtain from other countries the food 
without which they would die and the 
raw materials without which their in- 
dustries would decay. They obtain this 
indispensable food and these raw ma- 
terials in exchange for the manufac- 
tured goods that constitute their ex- 
port trade. 

Protection can assist Great Britain 
only if it stimulates her exports. But 
the new tariff taxes the raw materials 
and the semi-manufactured articles 
which are used in her export trade, 
and will, therefore, by raising their 
cost of production weaken their com- 
petitive power throughout the world. 
Free traders, therefore, assert that 
the new tariff strikes Great Britain in 
her most vital spot and that if it is 
not modified it will reduce her to a 
second-class power. 

The crucial test of the new tariff 
was therefore bound to be sought in 
its effects on exports. It has now been 
in existence for two years, and the 
first sets of figures of its results are 
available. In looking at them, it has 
to be remembered that when Great 
Britain abandoned the gold standard 
in 1931 she gave a premium of 30 per 
cent to her exports and a great in- 
crease in them was to be expected as 
a result. But instead of an increase 
there has been a decline. The premium 
to the exporter has been wiped out 
by the increased costs that the tariff 
has entailed, so that the criticisms of 
the free traders have been justified. 

On the other main issue raised by 
the new tariff the verdict of experi- 
ence is even more definite. At the elec- 
tion of Oct. 27, 1931, Stanley Bald- 
win, the Conservative leader, based 
his appeal for a protective tariff on 
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the ground that it would provide 
Great Britain with a bargaining in- 
strument that would enable her to 
negotiate with other countries for a 
reduction of their rising tariffs 
against her. Arguing that the free 
trade area of the world would thus 
be enlarged, he induced a great pro- 
portion of free traders to support him. 
They have been disillusioned. Great 
Britain has made agreements of the 
kind that were promised with Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Argentina 
and Germany. The results have been 
negligible. All told, they have only 
secured promises of new markets for 
3,000,000 tons of coal. In order to ob- 
tain even these results the reduction 
that Great Britain had to make on her 
side led to such an outcry in the 
House of Commons on behalf of the 
trades affected that the government 
abandoned all further efforts. We 
have learned that bargaining with 
tariffs is bargaining with livelihoods. 
They are easy to raise but difficult to 
reduce, for behind them there grow 
up enterprises and investments, the 
sacrifice of which involves a vast con- 
fiscation of capital. 

The failure to secure a reduction 
of foreign tariffs is serious, for it is 
now clear that unless Great Britain 
can secure a revival of foreign trade 
she must accept a permanent unem- 
ployment percentage of at least 15 
per cent. The only way to obtain this 
revival is to form a low-tariff bloc of 
countries which will agree recipro- 
cally to reduce their tariffs to each 
other to about 10 per cent. But the 
National Government is pledged up to 
the hilt to the present tariff and is 
cut off from taking the next step 
that British industrial recovery re- 
quires. 

The other benefit that the National 
Government promised Great Britain 
was imperial preference. The Ottawa 
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Conference at last brought that about. 
The Dominions had for many years 
given Great Britain certain prefer- 
ences in their tariffs, but the free 
trade system had prevented her from 
granting any substantial reciprocity. 
Now that Great Britain has a tariff 
she ought in theory to be able to offer 
the Dominions preferences of real 
value and obtain in return increased 
preferences from them, which would 
give British exports a continually ris- 
ing share in their expanding markets. 
The National Government accepted 
this theory, but it has always been in- 
herently unsound. The Dominions are 
determined to develop their own man- 
ufactures, and their most formidable 
competitor is Great Britain herself. 
They cannot give her really effective 
preferences, for any increases in the 
imports of British manufactures can 
only be at the expense of the indus- 
tries they wish to build up for them- 
selves. The test of the Ottawa Con- 
ference was whether it could resolve 
this dilemma, but it could not. 
Canada increased the tariff on both 
British and other imports to record 
heights a few months before the con- 
ference began. Prime Minister Ben- 
nett gave the mother country certain 
preferences at Ottawa, but on exami- 
nation it is found that the tariff 
against Great Britain today is higher 
than before he came into office. Brit- 
ish exports to Canada have, in fact, 
fallen since the conference was held. 
The Australian representatives at the 
conference proudly stated that they 
could give Great Britain nothing 
without the authority of their Par- 
liament, and they followed this up on 
their return with such meagre meas- 
ures that all interest in them has 
evaporated. In New Zealand the Prime 
Minister, on his return from Ottawa, 
explained to his Parliament that he 
had merely antedated by six months 
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certain changes which would have 
been made without any Ottawa Con- 
ference. South Africa has declared 
both before, during and since the con- 
ference that she had little to ask for 
and still less to give. British Ministers 
since their return from Ottawa have 
been markedly silent about imperial 
preference, and it has sunk to the 
level of a minor political issue. The 
basis of a good trade bargain between 
Great Britain and her Dominions does 
not exist, and the Ottawa Conference 
will be the first and last effort arti- 
ficially to create it. 

The failure of the Ottawa Confer- 
ence has shown that protection carries 
in its heart a deadly peril to the future 
of the British Empire. The farmer in 
Great Britain has won for himself pro- 
tection against the foreigner, only to 
find that the place of the foreigner 
has been taken by the Dominions. As 
the imports of meat and dairy produce 
from Argentina and Denmark have 
been cut down, more and more have 
come from Australia and New Zea- 
land. The English farmer finds it just 
as unpleasant to be ruined by an Aus- 
tralian as by an Argentinean. He is 
forcing the National Government to 
start excluding empire goods. This 
latest peril to the empire is shown by 
the dispute with New Zealand, who 
sends 80 per cent of her produce to 
England. If Great Britain cuts off ex- 
ports from New Zealand to what is 
practically her only market she will be 
ruined. She will be unable to buy Brit- 
ish goods, or admit British settlers or 
pay interest on British capital. Protec- 
tion has ranged the British farmer 
against the British Empire and has 
nothing to offer to end the miserable 
quarrel. 

The two chief constructive propo- 
sals of the Conservative party—pro- 
tection and imperial preference—have 
therefore ended in disillusionment. 
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This is serious for the future of that 
party, since the two schemes have 
been the only remedies for unemploy- 
ment that they have ever proposed, 
and, now that they have failed, the 
Conservatives have nothing left. This 
emptiness has already been found out, 
and their only policy now is to “sit 
tight,” while the people become in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with a purely 
negative policy. 

The most definite example of this 
policy is the dislike of the govern- 
ment for any program of public 
works, although economists insist 
that, if any public body from the gov- 
ernment downward has any work re- 
quiring expenditure of capital that 
must be carried out sooner or later, 
the time to begin it is now. It will be 
cheaper today than it is ever likely to 
be again, for the rate of interest is 
abnormally low; and it will give work 
to idle men and help to revive business. 

Housing is the chief example of this 
kind of work to be undertaken in 
Great Britain. During the war the 
men at the front were promised that 
they would return to “homes fit for 
heroes to live in.” Vast sums of public 
money have been spent in fulfillment 
of this pledge, and 2,000,000 new 
houses have been built. This has been 
the greatest national housing effort of 
its kind in British history. The result 
can be seen in neat and pleasant-look- 
ing groups of new small houses on the 
outskirts of practically every town in 
the land. Houses at reasonable rents 
are now available for the whole pop- 
ulation down to the “clerk-artisan” 
class. But the one class that has ob- 
tained no benefit from this mighty 
effort is the slum dweller. The new 
houses have all been taken by the 
more fortunate classes, while the 


slums remain even more frowsy and 
overcrowded than they were before 
the war. 
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British public opinion is profoundly 
shocked at this spectacle. The Bishops 
and clergy, the London Times and 
a great many spokesmen representing 
moderate opinion have urged the gov- 
ernment to put an end to the scandal. 
But it has grudgingly resisted taking 
any step until it has been compelled. 
It began by asserting that the max- 
imum number of new houses that it 
could contemplate in any slum-clear- 
ance scheme was 12,000 a year, a rate 
which would have postponed the final 
solution of the slum problem for about 
a century. The public indignation 
roused by this statement then led the 
government to increase the rate to 
40,000 houses a year, but even cau- 
tious authorities assert that 200,000 
houses a year is the indispensable 
minimum. Meanwhile, half the men in 
the building trades are out of work. 
The débacle of the Conservatives at 
the London County Council elections 
in March was largely due to their 
failure to grapple with this issue. 

This unconstructive temper of the 
government is revealed in speeches 
by Ministers. They confine themselves 
almost exclusively to the financial 
crisis of 1931 and claim the gratitude 
of the people for their handling of it. 
But the people are thinking of the 
future. The crisis of 1931 is over, but 
the depression is certainly not. The 
upward trend of business activity of 
the last eighteen months has lately 
been followed by another drop. Mere 
inaction will not cure the situation. 
The people are ready for large-scale 
socialistic reconstruction. Even the 
middle class, millions of whom have 
lost their jobs or are lying awake at 
night in fear of losing them, are no 
longer scared by the bogy of social- 
ism. But they will not get reconstruc- 
tion from a government nine-tenths of 
whose supporters in Parliament are 
Conservatives. Moreover, neither Stan- 
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ley Baldwin nor Ramsay MacDonald 
nor Sir John Simon are temperamen- 
tally men of decisive action. The pub- 
lic mind is therefore turning to Labor 
as the alternative. This is the explana- 
tion of the waning strength of the 
National Government. 

The chief criticisms of the National 
Government, however, are in the field 
of foreign affairs. When it assumed 
power the European prospect was 
gradually brightening. Since then it 
has steadily become darker. The pos- 
sibility of another European war is 
nearer than at any time since the 
peace treaties were signed. The Na- 
tional Government says that this is 
due to the unreasonableness of other 
countries. But the British people, 
knowing that if things had gone well 
the government would have claimed 
the credit, refuse to absolve it of re- 
sponsibility for the perilous situation 
with which three years of their ad- 
ministration has concluded. 

Great Britain must soon make a 
vital choice on which the fate both of 
the government and of the nation may 
depend—the choice between isolation- 
ism and internationalism. The isola- 
tionist policy is powerful in the Con- 
servative party and is preached day 
by day by the Daily Mail and the 
Daily Express with their mammoth 
circulations. Europe, they argue, is 
rapidly approaching another war and 
when it comes the wisest policy for 
Great Britain will be to keep out. She 
ought, they insist, to withdraw from 
the Locarno commitments, wind up 
the Geneva League of Nations and 
concentrate upon the real League of 
Nations—the British Empire. 

To this the internationalists reply 
that on the day that Blériot flew the 
English Channel England became a 
continental nation. It is willful blind- 
ness to think that she can stand out- 
side the European Continent. If the 
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League of Nations dies, Europe will 
divide itself into two rival systems of 
alliances. Great Britain will have to 
join one or the other and fight on its 
side when the inevitable clash comes. 
Her policy should be to stand by the 
one institution which can save Eu- 
rope from the war—the League of 
Nations. She should take the lead in 
making it the arbiter of all disputes 
and should declare her willingness 
to support its verdict by economic, 
financial and, in the last resort, mili- 
tary measures. This view is supported 
by the Labor and Liberal parties and 
by a great body of religious opinion 
in Great Britain. 

The National Government is follow- 
ing the feeble policy of vacillating be- 
tryeen isolationist and internationalist 
views. On the one hand, it has de- 
clared that Great Britain adheres to 
her obligations under the Locarno 
treaties and that the League of Na- 
tions is the basis of her policy. On 
the other hand, Anthony Eden has 
been put up to declare on behalf of 
the government that the British are 
their own judges of commitments un- 
der the Locarno treaties, and Sir John 
Simon has emphaticaly stated that 
Great Britain shall undertake no new 
obligations on behalf of the League 
of Nations. This halting policy has led 
to the loss of British leadership in 
Europe. The British public realizes 
these facts and the reputation of the 
government has declined as a result. 

The latest instance of this negative 
policy has been provided at the dis- 
armament conference. The British 
public assumed that the initiative 
at the conference would be taken by 
their government. Instead of this, the 
government thought it more prudent 
to play the réle of arbitrators and ne- 
gotiators. It waited for other powers 
to put forward proposals first and, 
when these led to a deadlock, inter- 
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vened with a compromise—in which 
British interests have been well pro- 
tected. The end of all this finesse has 
been the failure of the conference. 

This failure has been the heaviest 
blow that the prestige of the govern- 
ment has yet suffered. Its conse- 
quences have already become mani- 
fest. The Air Minister has just an- 
nounced a vast expansion in the air 
force. The First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty has foreshadowed a great increase 
of expenditure on the navy. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has said that 
the budget surplus, won by unparal- 
leled cuts and sacrifices, will be use- 
ful for further armaments. A new 
race in armaments will cut off all 
hopes of raising the standard of life 
in Great Britain for the next genera- 
tion. For this dismal prospect the re- 
sponsibility rests upon the National 
Government. The increasing perils of 
Europe are turning the British mind 
toward internationalism as the only 
hope for peace. This change of out- 
look continually weakens the govern- 
ment and strengthens the Labor 
party, which has always been credited 
with an international outlook. On this 
issue it is winning the support of 
great masses of opinion from far out- 
side the ranks of the working class, 
for there has always been a strain of 
idealism in large sections of the Brit- 
ish middle class. 
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The National Government is des- 
tined to founder among these accumu- 
lating difficulties. When the wreck 
takes place, the only alternative is a 
Labor Government. The Liberal party 
grows weaker year by year, and it is 
now irrevocably split into two fac- 
tions, one following Sir John Simon 
and the other Sir Herbert Samuel, 
with Mr. Lloyd George’s negligible 
group outside both. It has won no 
by-election by its own votes in this 
Parliament, and at the elections to 
the London County Council it was 
completely wiped out and now pos- 
sesses not a single representative in 
that body. It has no prospect of re- 
turning more than a handful of mem- 
bers to the next Parliament. Labor, in 
consequence, is making continuous 
headway among the professional and 
salaried classes, who were previously 
the support of liberalism. In particu- 
lar, Labor has won the support of 
many of the best minds in the univer- 
sities and is furnished with a first- 
class “brain trust.” With this help, it 
is working out detailed plans for the 
day when it comes into power. In for- 
eign affairs it has always been fur- 
nished with first-class expert advice. 
Its inner circles recognize that its fate 
will depend upon the thoroughness of 
its preparatory work during this in- 
terval of quiescence, and they are pa- 
tiently maturing that policy. 





Radio-Activity Opens a New World 


By J. W. N. SULLIVAN* 


HE discovery of radium was led up 

to by Réntgen’s discovery of X- 
rays in 1895. He had discovered that 
when an electric discharge is passed 
through a vacuum tube rays come 
from the tube which are capable of 
passing through objects opaque to 
ordinary light, such as thin sheets of 
metal or the opaque paper in which 
photographic plates are wrapped. The 
nature of these rays was not at that 
time understood, but it was noticed 
that the tube that emitted them was 
in a state of fluorescence. This fact 
suggested to Henri Poincaré that it 
would be worth while to examine ordi- 
nary fluorescent and phosphorescent 
substances to see whether they emitted 
any rays of the kind. 

Becquerel took up his work, as was 
very natural, for these substances 
were a sort of family affair, since he, 
his father and his grandfather had all 
specialized in them. Among the flu- 
orescent and phosphorescent sub- 
stances he examined were some of 
the compounds of uranium. In the 
course of these experiments it hap- 
pened that some of this substance in 
contact with a covered photographic 
plate was put away in the dark for 
some weeks. When Becquerel came to 
take out this plate it occurred to him, 
for some reason, to develop it just as 
it was, without exposing it to light 
at all. When he came to do this he 


*Mr. Sullivan is the author of numerous 
works on scientific subjects, among the 
more recent being The Bases of Modern 
Science and Present-Day Astronomy. In 
another direction, a book on Beethoven 
and various essays on music are evidence 
of his interests and abilities. 


was astonished to find that there 
were distinct markings on the plate. 
These markings must have been pro- 
duced by the uranium ore. This was 
the first indication that there are 
substances in nature which are radio- 
active. 

This experiment Becquerel repeated 
with other ores containing uranium 
and found that in every case the 
effect produced was proportional to 
the amount of uranium present. Sub- 
stances which did not contain urani- 
um, whether they were fluorescent or 
not, produced no effect. The effect 
had evidently nothing to do with 
fluorescence or phosphorescence. But 
Becquerel went too far. He stated that 
the effect was produced by uranium 
alone. Subsequently, however, he test- 
ed pitchblende, a uranium ore from 
Northern Bohemia, and he found he 
obtained an effect much more power- 
ful than the amount of uranium in the 
ore warranted. He concluded that 
pitchblende contains an element much 
more radio-active than uranium. This 
is the point at which the Curies ap- 
pear on the scene. 

Madame Curie, who died on July 4, 
1934, was the daughter of a Polish 
Professor of Mathematics and Physics, 
and she had gone to Paris in 1891, 
at the age of 24, to study science at 
the Sorbonne. In 1894 she met Pierre 
Curie, a research worker in chemistry, 
and in 1895 she married him. It was 
in the following year that they took 
up the problem presented to them by 
Becquerel and determined to trace the 
new radio-active element contained in 
pitchblende. A ton of this stuff was 
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sent to them by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, and they settled down to 
the enormously laborious task of fil- 
tering out of this mass the unknown 
element. 

The completion of the task took 
years of work. “We lived in a preoc- 
cupation as complete as that of a 
dream,” said Madame Curie years 
later. As a result of this prolonged 
effort three new radio-active elements 
were discovered. The first was named 
polonium; the second, and by far the 
most powerful, was named radium; 
the third, discovered by Debierne 
while working with the Curies, was 
called actinium. 

Madame Curie’s separation of pure 
radium compounds, although techni- 
cally a straightforward process, is 
unique in chemistry for the smallness 
of the quantity separated. In pitch- 
blende and other minerals there are 
only three parts of radium for every 
10,000,000 of uranium. From a ton 
of the richest ore only a fraction of 
a gram of radium can be obtained. 
It is for this reason that it is by far 
the most expensive substance in the 
world. A milligram of radium today 
costs about £12 ($60). This is nearly 
90,000 times as expensive as gold. 

The devoted and arduous labors of 
the Curies brought to light the most 
interesting substance known to sci- 
ence. Its mere existence came as a 
great shock to the scientific precon- 
ceptions of the time, for it seemed to 
violate the law of the conservation 
of energy. Here is a substance which 
continually gives out light and heat 
without, so far as can be made out, 
absorbing energy from anywhere. 
Accurate measurements showed that 
a specimen of radium emitted more 
energy in two days than could be ob- 
tained from an equal quantity of sub- 
stance by the most energetic combus- 
tion or explosion changes then known. 
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And it went on pouring out energy 
at this rate without any apparent 
diminution whatever. Theoretically, 
as we now know, it should lose about 
4 per cent of its activity in a century. 

Unless the very foundations of 
science were to be upset some ex- 
planation must be found for this in- 
cessant activity. Various theories 
were put forward. It was suggested, 
for instance, that radium is somehow 
tapping sources of energy concealed 
in the ether. 

It so happened, however, that 
science was in a peculiarly favorable 
condition for furnishing the correct 
explanation. J. J. Thomson had shown 
the existence of electrons, little elec- 
tric particles nearly 2,000 times 
smaller than a hydrogen atom. 
Streams of them are produced by the 
electric discharge in a vacuum tube, 
and Thomson had measured their 
masses, velocities, &c., by seeing how 
much they were deviated from their 
straight-line path under the influence 
of known electric and magnetic forces. 

Similar experiments were made on 
the rays from radio-active substances, 
and it became evident that these rays 
consist of electrons moving with very 
high velocities—velocities approach- 
ing the speed of light. Later experi- 
ments showed that besides these there 
are other rays very much more diffi- 
cult to deviate and, finally, it was 
found that there are still other rays 
which cannot be deviated at all. Thus 
radium emits three kinds of rays. 
Scientific men distinguish them as 
alpha-rays, beta-rays, and gamma- 
rays. 

The beta-rays are electrons. They 
are little particles of electricity, hav- 
ing rather less than 1-1800 part of 
the mass of the lightest atom—the 
hydrogen atom. All these particles 
consist of the same kind of electricity 
—what is called “negative” electricity. 
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And their velocities, as we have said, 
are very close to the velocity of light, 
namely, 186,000 miles a second. 

The alpha-rays are also electrified 
particles, but they differ very greatly 
from the beta-rays. They are, to begin 
with, very much more massive. An 
alpha-particle weighs four times as 
much as a hydrogen atom. And its 
electric charge is of the opposite kind 
to that of the beta-particle; it is the 
so-called “positive” electricity. Also, 
the speed of the alpha-rays is very 
much less than that of light, varying 
from 9,000 to 14,000 miles per second. 

The third set of rays, the gamma- 
rays, were found not to be electrified 
particles at all. Like X-rays, they are 
essentially similar to light-waves, al- 
though of very much shorter wave- 
length than the waves that constitute 
visible light. The waves that consti- 
tute X-rays are thousands of times 
shorter than those constituting visible 
light, and the gamma-rays from 
radium are shorter still. For this 
reason they are more penetrating 
even than X-rays. All such waves, 
whatever their length may be, move 
at the speed of 186,000 miles a second. 

Nothing that we can do to radium, 
no extremes of pressure or tempera- 
ture or anything else, can hinder or 
help in the slightest degree the pro- 
duction of these rays. Madame Curie 
stated, in spite of much apparent evi- 
dence to the contrary, that radio-ac- 
tivity is a fundamental and unalter- 
able property of the atom itself, and 
all subsequent research has confirmed 
this conclusion. The atoms of radium, 
or of any other radio-active substance, 
are spontaneously disintegrating. The 
great importance of radium, to the 
scientific man, is to be found in the 
light it throws on the constitution of 
the atom. This is the central problem 
of modern physics. 

There are ninety-two known ele- 
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mentary substances in nature. Every- 
thing else that exists is built up out 
of two or more of them. The atoms 
of these substances differ from one 
another. In particular, they have dif- 
ferent weights. The lightest atom is 
the hydrogen atom, and the heaviest 
is the uranium atom. It had long been 
the dream of scientific men that all 
these diverse kinds of matter would 
prove to be composed of the same sub- 
stance—perhaps hydrogen—that there 
was only one elementary kind of mat- 
ter in the world. 

This dream advanced a long way 
toward realization when J. J. Thom- 
son discovered the electron. All atoms, 
it was conjectured, are built up out of 
electrons. But electrons, as we have 
said, are composed of negative electric- 
ity. Now atoms, in the normal state, 
do not manifest an electric charge. 
They are electrically neutral. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the electrons in 
an atom must somehow be combined 
with positive electric charges suffi- 
cient to neutralize them. 

Lord Rutherford was the first man 
to put forward the idea that is now 
generally accepted. On the basis of 
various experiments he came to the 
conclusion that an atom is built up 
something like a miniature solar sys- 
tem, with a nucleus in the middle and 
a number of electrons circulating 
round it. The simplest example is the 
atom of hydrogen, where the nucleus 
consists of a positive charge called a 
proton. Circulating round this is a 
single electron. These two bodies, the 
proton and the electron, together 
make up the hydrogen atom. We have 
seen that an electron is nearly 2,000 
times lighter than a hydrogen atom. 
Therefore practically the whole weight 
of the atom must be borne by the 
proton. 

The positive charge of a proton is 
of the same magnitude as the nega- 
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tive charge of an electron. But the 
proton is about 2,000 times heavier 
than an electron. In all atoms except 
hydrogen the nucleus is complex, be- 
ing made up of both protons and elec- 
trons, with the number of protons pre- 
ponderating. Helium, for instance, the 
next element to hydrogen, has four 
protons and two electrons in its nu- 
cleus. And circulating round this nu- 
cleus are two electrons. The heaviest 
atom, uranium, has in its nucleus 238 
protons and 146 electrons. Circulating 
round this structure are 92 electrons. 
The radium atom, also, is extremely 
complex. In its nucleus are 226 pro- 
tons and 138 electrons. Circulating 
round this are 88 electrons. These 
very complicated atoms seem to be 
unstable. They are spontaneously 
breaking up, and this breaking up is 
the cause of radio-activity. 

In the phenomenon of radio-activity 
we have an actual transmutation of 
matter. A radio-active substance, by 
disintegrating, changes into another 
substance. The three sorts of rays we 
have described all come from the nu- 
cleus of the disintegrating atom. The 
properties of an atom depend on its 
nucleus. When the nucleus changes 
the properties of the atom change, 
that is, it becomes the atom of a dif- 
ferent substance. It may be that this 
new atom itself disintegrates and so 
changes into the atom of yet another 
substance. If we start with uranium, 
for instance, we find that it passes 
through a whole series of changes un- 
til it finally settles down as lead. It 
has turned into one substance after 
another, all of them unstable, until it 
reaches stability as lead. 

Not all these intermediate sub- 
stances change at the same rate. The 
rate of change varies from a fraction 
of a second to thousands of years, 
that is, it would take that time for the 
same percentage of atoms to change 
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in the two cases. Some of these 
changes are brought about by the sub- 
stance shooting out alpha-rays only, 
sometimes by shooting out beta-rays 
only, and sometimes by shooting out 
both. Gamma-rays, from this point of 
view, are merely a sort of by-product. 

We have seen that beta-rays are 
electrons and that alpha-rays are al- 
together different. It has been found 
that an alpha-particle is a combina- 
tion of four protons and two electrons. 
It is, in fact, identical with the nucleus 
of a helium atom. This is a remark- 
ably stable structure. This particular 
grouping, wherever it occurs, pre- 
serves its individuality. Even in the 
violent changes going on in a radium 
atom this particular combination is 
not disintegrated, but is shot out as 
one solid, compact little particle. Its 
speed, as we have said, can reach 14,- 
000 miles a second. So heavy and 
swift a particle was previously un- 
known to science. It occurred to scien- 
tific men that here we have a mag- 
nificent bullet for bombarding other 
atoms. Could atoms be disintegrated 
artificially by bombarding them with 
alpha-particles ? 

The first successful experiments of 
this kind were performed on nitrogen. 
When nitrogen is bombarded by alpha- 
particles it sometimes happens that 
an alpha-particle scores a direct hit 
on the nucleus of a nitrogen atom. 
In this case a proton is expelled from 
the nitrogen nucleus. Thus nitrogen 
is changed into another element. We 
have here the first instance of the 
artificial transmutation of the ele- 
ments—the old alchemist’s dream. 
Since then it has been found that 
quite a number of elements can be 
disintegrated in this way. 

The method, however, is not likely 
to interest the commercial man, for 
it is hardly economical. Thus for 
every 1,000,000 alpha-particles fired 
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into nitrogen only twenty nitrogen 
atoms are disintegrated. For alumin- 
ium the number is eight atoms per 
1,000,000 alpha-particles, and for 
chlorine, argon and potassium the 
number is only one per 1,000,000. The 
scientific interest of these experiments 
is, however, very great. 

Recently the art of bombarding 
atoms has greatly advanced. We are 
no longer wholly dependent for our 
bullets on the alpha-particles shot out 
by radium. We have learned to pro- 
duce exceedingly swift particles quite 
artificially. We have seen that the 
hydrogen atom consists of one proton 
with one electron circulating around 
it. By passing an electric discharge 
through hydrogen gas we can strip 
the atoms of their circulating elec- 
trons. By using very high voltages 
we can then communicate enormous 
velocities to the remaining protons. 
Only recently apparatus capable of 
generating the enormous voltages re- 
quired has been constructed. 

The fast protons produced in this 
way have already given some very 
extraordinary results. When lithium, 
for instance, is bombarded in this way 
it is found that alpha-particles are 
shot out. A fast-moving proton en- 
ters a lithium nucleus and produces 
some sort of explosion there. This is 
evident from the fact that the ex- 
pelled alpha-particle may have 100, 
or even 500, times the energy of the 
bombarding proton. Somehow the 
proton has been able to release the 
immense stores of energy contained 
in the atomic nucleus. This is not a 
practical way, however, of obtaining 
energy from the atom. About 1,000,- 
000,000 protons have to be fired off 
before one hit is scored. Other ele- 
ments besides lithium can be broken 
up in this way. 

Very recently a particle has been 
found which is still more effective in 


some ways. This is the nucleus of 
what is called “heavy hydrogen.” It 
has recently been found that there are 
hydrogen atoms having twice the 
weight of ordinary hydrogen. There 
is one atom of this heavy hydrogen 
for every 6,000 atoms of ordinary 
hydrogen. The nuclei of these heavy 
atoms can be used, instead of ordi- 
nary protons, as projectiles, and some- 
times, as we have said, with results 
that are unobtainable with ordinary 
protons. But these heavy atoms have 
an interest apart from their use as 
projectiles. 

Water, as we know, is a combina- 
tion of hydrogen and oxygen. Heavy 
hydrogen also combines with oxygen 
to form water. The water so produced, 
called “heavy water,” is different 
from ordinary water. It is about 10 
per cent denser than ordinary water, 
and both its boiling points and its 
freezing points are higher. But per- 
haps the most interesting thing about 
it is its effect on life. Certain forms 
both of plant and animal life which 
flourish in ordinary water are killed 
when immersed in heavy water. The 
precise part it plays in life processes 
is now being investigated. 

The study of atomic disintegration 
has revealed to us yet two more en- 
tities whose existence was previously 
unsuspected. These are the “neutron” 
and the “positron.” When the element 
beryllium was bombarded by alpha- 
particles it was found to give out a 
new and very penetrating kind of radi- 
ation. Further examination showed 
that this radiation consisted of par- 
ticles of about the same mass as a 
proton, but carrying no electric 
charge. This new kind of particle is 
called a neutron. It is believed to con- 
sist of a proton and an electron in 
very close combination. Each of these 
bodies masks the electric charge of 
the other, and hence the neutron be- 
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haves as if it were uncharged. This 
also accounts for its great penetrat- 
ing power, for it can pass through 
atoms without being diverted by thin 
electrified attractions. It is probable 
that it plays quite a large part in the 
structure of atoms. 

The other new discovery is of the 
positron. This has the same mass as 
an electron, but instead of carrying 
negative electricity it carries positive 
electricity. This particle has a very 
short life. Directly it appears it seems 
to unite with an electron and vanish 
in a flash of radiation. 

We see that the atom is now real- 
ized to be a vastly more complicated 
thing than it was before the discovery 
of radio-activity. Instead of being 
just a little hard sphere it is now seen 
to be an extremely complicated struc- 
ture. The more our knowledge of the 
atom increases the more far-reaching 
the importance of this knowledge is 
seen to be. It illuminates matters 
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which, at first sight, have nothing to 
do with it. Thus when the existence 
of the stars called “white dwarfs” was 
first discovered astronomers were 
quite unable to explain them, for the 
white dwarfs are so dense that the 
hardest steel, in comparison, would 
seem like gossamer. 

How could matter be so com- 
pressed? As long as the atom was 
thought of as a little solid body it 
was impossible. But we now know 
that an atom is chiefly empty space, 
and a vastly greater degree of com- 
pression is possible. If all the electrons 
and protons in a man’s body were 
squeezed into contact with one an- 
other, then, although he would have 
lost nothing of his weight, the man 
would be reduced to a barely visible 
speck. 

Such is the vision of matter which 
springs from those researches, not yet 
forty years old, on the electric dis- 
charge and radio-activity. 
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Possible slogan for the G. O. P. 
—News, Lynchburg 


A mark to shoot at 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 
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The choice of issues 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press 


The right road 
—The New York Times 





The man on the flying trapeze The unhelping hand 
—Rochester Times-Union —Washington Post 


This year’s crop A very strange case indeed 
—S8t. Louis Post-Dispatch —News and Observer, Raleigh 
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The Tower of Babel tumbles 





—Izvestia, Moscow 


tator 
—De Groene 
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Winners take all 
—St. Louis Star-Times 


France (learning of Britain’s plan for 
more airplanes): 
“‘The cheek of that lion!’’ 


—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


‘They won’t let me compete; they The big bad wolf of German arma- 
say my bird is dead”’ ments—French version 


—Guerin Meschino, Milan —Kladderadatsch, Berlin 















NCE more Germany has held the 
O centre of the stage in the month’s 
international affairs, even if at times 
the news most eagerly read has been 
under Vienna date lines. This period 
of less than five weeks will stand out 
in European history as one full of 
fast-moving, dramatic, and at times 
almost terrifying events. On the last 
day of June the news came that Hitler 
and his associates had moved with 
lightning speed to crush an incipient 
revolt of Storm Troop leaders. For a 
fortnight thereafter civilized mankind 
groped for the real meaning of the 
German ferment. 

The world had barely caught its 
breath when on July 25 came more 
startling intelligence—the assassina- 
tion of Dollfuss, the Nazi putsch in 
Vienna, and civil war in Styria. Again 
for a week the world hung anxiously 
on the news. It was not little Austria 
that aroused grim uneasiness; it was 
the question of Germany’s intentions 
toward Austria. Had Germany planned 
the putsch? Would German Nazis 
cross the border? Could Hitler be re- 
lied upon to act prudently in the 
crisis ? 

The storm-clouds had not fully 
broken away when Germany was once 
more in the headlines. President von 
Hindenburg died at Neudeck on Aug. 
2 and Hitler immediately added the 
powers of the Presidency to those he 
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already held as Chancellor of the 
Reich. 

Two somewhat contradictory devel- 
opments give these events their sig- 
nificance. Hitler has for the moment 
greatly increased his powers within 
Germany. He and his aides have de- 
stroyed the men they feared—von 
Schleicher, Roehm, Klausener and 
others; they have cut off any immedi- 
ate danger of a “second revolution.” 
By uniting the authority of the two 
principal offices of the State, Hitler 
has done something which not even 
Mussolini has contemplated. But at 
the same time as a Pan-German leader 
he has met a painful and humiliating 
check. Not merely did the Nazi effort 
to gain control of Hitler’s native land 
prove completely abortive; it revealed 
the weakness of the Nazi party in 
Austria and made ridiculous the 
claims of Hitler’s followers that four- 
fifths of the people there were at 
heart with them. The movement may 
revive, but for the moment it has suf- 
fered a heavy defeat. 

Everywhere outside Germany the 
prestige of Hitler and the influence 
of the Nazis have diminished. The 
French openly proclaim their belief 
that the dictator’s race is almost run; 
recent events have sharply accentu- 
ated the distrust and hostility of the 
world at large. The month began with 
universal condemnation of the terror- 
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istic methods used by Nazi leaders; it 
ended with Stanley Baldwin proclaim- 
ing in the House of Commons that the 
Rhine is now Great Britain’s frontier. 
Hitler is more than ever the dictator 
of Germany, but his repute and influ- 
ence beyond the German frontiers are 
at low ebb. 

In the broad view, Europe during 
July continued to present the most 
disheartening of spectacles. Political 
gangsterism, cruel and arbitrary vio- 
lence, seemed for a time to rule in 
Berlin and Munich. The same terror- 
ism and lawlessness raised its head in 
Vienna. Hope for an agreement on 
disarmament has for the nonce been 
completely abandoned. Even Great 
Britain is buckling on new armor. The 
League has never seemed weaker; in- 
terest in international ideas has never 
been more lethargic. German aggres- 
siveness and French apprehensiveness 
appear fuller of peril than ever. 

Hitler’s foreign policy is still enig- 
matic. His reliance is now upon the 
Reichswehr, which means the rich in- 
dustrialists and landowners behind 
General von Blomberg. It is possible 
that this will for the moment produce 
a more moderate handling of affairs. 
But the Reichswehr is peculiarly the 
custodian of the old Junker spirit, 
and Europe recalls that von Blomberg 
once said, “Give me 6,000 airplanes 
and see what I can do.” Whether in 
the long run under the new alignment 
Germany will be less ambitious and 
menacing remains to be seen. 

When we turn from these general 
considerations to a detailed history of 
recent weeks, Austrian events demand 
first consideration. In their purely 
Austrian aspect they are treated else- 
where, but their international reper- 
cussions require notice here. The effect 
in other countries of the putsch of 
July 25 was electric. Newspapers pub- 
lished headlines hinting fear of wide- 


spread complications. Editorials re- 
minded the world that it was just 
twenty years since the World War had 
been precipitated in the same Chancel- 
lery in which Dollfuss had been slain. 
France, Great Britain and Italy ob- 
served the situation narrowly and 
consulted together. Sir John Simon 
told the House of Commons on July 26 
that Great Britain was still pledged to 
maintain Austrian independence, and 
Rome and Paris took the same posi- 
tion. 

While Mussolini that same day 
mobilized four Italian divisions aggre- 
gating 48,000 men just south of the 
Austrian frontier, he inspired the 
Italian press to loose a chorus of de- 
nunciation and accusation against 
Germany. The opportunity to play the 
strong man of Europe was too good 
to be lost, and dispatches from Rome 
announced that if the Nazis began to 
gain the upper hand in Austria Mus- 
solini would throw a heavy army into 
the country without further warning. 
Italian frontier forces were steadily 
increased. This swashbuckling atti- 
tude clearly displeased Great Britain 
and France. Their officials depre- 
cated talk of intervention, and the 
British Parliament was told on July 
30 that no interference in Austria was 
necessary. 

Germany at first greeted the news 
from Vienna with hopeful enthusiasm. 
According to The Associated Press, an 
official statement was issued in Berlin 
on the evening of July 25 proclaiming 
the overthrow of Dollfuss in “a great 
popular movement * * * as important 
as it is welcome.” This was natural 
if, as other evidence indicates, some 
German leaders were implicated in 
the plot. But when it became clear 
that the move had failed, this state- 
ment was withdrawn and Berlin as- 
sumed an attitude of extreme caution. 
Hitler, who was at Baireuth attend- 
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ing the Wagner festival, at once took 
charge of the situation. On the night 
of July 25 he closed the Austrian 
frontier, ordered the arrest of Aus- 
trian Nazis fleeing into Germany, 
and recalled Dr. Kurt Rieth, German 
Minister to Austria, on the ground 
that his intervention to give the plot- 
ters safe passage into Germany had 
been unauthorized and improper. Next 
day Theodor Habicht, who for months 
has been broadcasting violent attacks 
upon Dollfuss from Munich, was dis- 
missed from his post in Bavaria. The 
reason given was his careless editing 
of radio reports from Vienna. On 
July 26 Hitler also made public a let- 
ter protesting the innocence of Ger- 
many and saying that the attack on 
Dollfuss was most sharply condemned 
and deplored by the German authori- 
ties. 

As a supreme gesture he asked 
Franz von Papen, the Vice Chancellor, 
to abandon his post in the Cabinet and 
go to Vienna as a special envoy “to 
bring back to normal and friendly 
paths our long unfortunate relations 
to the German Austrian State.’”’ The 
appointment of von Papen at first 
seemed an astute move. It was ac- 
cepted by many Austrians as a grace- 
ful act and much satisfaction was ex- 
pressed. Von Papen showed that he 
meant to deal generously with the new 
Austrian Government when he asked 
for a free hand in negotiation and de- 
manded that the Austrian Legion in 
Bavaria be disbanded. 

But it soon became evident that Hit- 
ler had blundered in not first obtain- 
ing Austria’s official approval for his 
appointment. The new government in 
Vienna delayed its acceptance of the 
envoy. Evidence appeared that Musso- 
lini was warning Austria that von 
Papen represented merely a clever 
effort to extend German influence to 
the southward and demanding that he 
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be given a cold shoulder. The result 
has been to accentuate German resent- 
ment of Italy’s whole course. The Ger- 
man press, after a brief pause, replied 
to the criticism of Italian newspapers 
with a savage onslaught of its own, 
assailing Mussolini virulently. 

In one quarter Germany found un- 
expected support against Italy. On 
July 30 Yugoslavia suddenly served 
notice that she did not intend to see 
Austria made an appendage of the 
Italian State. Through her Minister in 
Berlin she issued a statement declar- 
ing that no power should be permitted 
to intervene alone in Austrian affairs, 
and that if new difficulties arose, 
“the League of Nations is the one and 
only body competent to make deci- 
sions regarding the Austrian question 
as an international problem.” The 
statement contained a _ threatening 
phrase. Any nation which undertook 
unilateral intervention, it declared, 
would have to face “further conse- 
quences.” Yugoslavia is a member of 
the Little Entente, which is supposed- 
ly aligned with France against Ger- 
many. But she recently gave General 
Goering, Prime Minister of Prussia, a 
cordial reception, and as Austria has 
slipped further within the Italian orbit 
she has strengthened her ties with 
Germany. On May 1, for example, she 
signed an important trade compact 
with the Reich. 

All in all, the Austrian affair has 
served notice on Europe that the pres- 
ent situation presents a chronic men- 
ace of war. The peace treaties left 
Austria in a hopeless economic posi- 
tion. Her natural alliance was with 
Germany. For years a huge majority 
of her people heartily favored econom- 
ic if not political union with the Reich. 
The opposition of France on purely 
selfish grounds prevented it from tak- 
ing place and left the little nation the 
sorest spot in all Europe. Now it has 
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become a battleground for the agita- 
tion and propaganda of all its neigh- 
bors. Even with the support of the 
Catholic Church, of Mussolini, and of 
French financiers, Dollfuss maintained 
only a precarious dictatorship. It can 
be said for Mussolini that he did not 
wholly neglect Austria’s economic 
plight; the recent Hungarian-Italian- 
Austrian trade agreements were in- 
tended to insure the nation a liveli- 
hood. But they were totally inadequate 
to that end. 

The position of the new govern- 
ment in Austria is economically and 
politically as perilous as that of the 
old. Unless stability and prosperity are 
provided, trouble will crop out again 
in violent form. The next time Ger- 
many may feel more ready to meet it, 
and Hitler may not take so peaceable 
an attitude as he fortunately did in 
July. The putsch and the panic it mo- 
mentarily caused are a warning to 
Europe. 


THE EASTERN LOCARNO 


In only one field have there been any 
recent important discussions looking 
toward the promotion of peace. The 
proposal for an Eastern European 
compact similar to the Locarno agree- 
ments of 1926 has made no great 
progress, but it may yet bear fruit. 

M. Barthou, the French Foreign 
Minister, arrived in London on July 8 
to lay before the British Government 
a treaty which he and Maxim Litvinov 
had formulated to guarantee the ex- 
isting frontiers in Eastern Europe. 
They hoped that it would be signed by 
Russia, Germany, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and the three new Baltic na- 
tions. Modeled after the Locarno 
pacts of happier days, by which Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy and 
Belgium bound themselves against 
any attempt to change by force the 
territorial settlements made in West- 





ern Europe by the peace treaties, the 
new compacts would go equally far for 
the regions beyond the Rhine. 

Great Britain was not asked to com- 
mit herself to any new obligations on 
the Continent, but was requested to 
endorse the treaty and to use her in- 
fluence to persuade the other nations 
to sign it. Sir John Simon duly under- 
took this, and sent messages to the 
British Embassies in Berlin, Warsaw 
and Prague urging acceptance of the 
pact. He also explained it to the House 
of Commons, making clear that Brit- 
ish responsibility was limited and re- 
moving the fears that it meant a new 
Franco-British alliance. Following in 
the British footsteps, Mussolini signi- 
fied his approval. 

But two countries vital to the suc- 
cess of the treaty, Germany and Po- 
land, have thus far held back. It was 
announced in Berlin on July 20 that 
the Reich would not reply to the 
Franco-Russian proposals until a great 
deal more had been done to clarify 
them. The Germans hope that if they 
delay action, the proponents of the 
new treaty will fall out among them- 
selves on its interpretation and no an- 
swer will be necessary. Naturally, Ger- 
many sees in the pact simply an effort 
to chain her down to the frontiers es- 
tablished by the Versailles treaty. She 
has no intention of permanently ac- 
cepting these frontiers in the East, 
and to enter the proposed compact 
would be to place herself in a false 
position. 

As for Poland, a semi-official state- 
ment from Warsaw as early as July 11 
made it clear that she places greater 
faith in her treaties of alliance with 
France and Rumania and her non-ag- 
gression pacts with Germany and with 
Russia. The Poles do not believe that 
a multitude of pacts—Western, East- 
ern, Balkan, and so on—will add to 
security. Warsaw fears that they may 
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create a false illusion to which sound 
working arrangements will be sacri- 
ficed. The Barthou-Litvinov move- 
ment is thus for the moment at a 
standstill. The danger is that if it fails 
the idea of a Franco-Russian military 
alliance directed against Germany 
may be revived. 

As a matter of fact, every one in 
Europe realizes that the Locarno 
pacts themselves have been a great 
disappointment. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain hailed them at the time as “the 
real dividing line between the years of 
war and the years of peace.” But they 
have totally failed to establish cor- 
dial relations between Germany and 
France, or to bring about a feeling 
that boundaries are really secure 
against attack. M. Barthou is said also 
to have in mind a “Mediterranean Lo- 
carno” which would embrace Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey. Too 
many pacts may be quite as bad as 
none at all. 


RIVALRY IN ARMAMENTS 


Great Britain has now disclosed her 
full intentions in the matter of an in- 
crease in her air force. The statement 
of Lord Londonderry, the Air Min- 
ister, noted in the August issue of this 
magazine, gave no figures. But on 
July 19 Mr. Baldwin, as acting Prime 
Minister, announced that the govern- 
ment intended in the next five years 
to add to its strength forty-one new 
squadrons, containing 460 fighting 
planes. This will bring the Royal Air 
Force equipment up to 1,310 machines, 
and will give Great Britain, counting 
130 additional planes possessed by the 
auxiliary forces, only about 200 fewer 
than the French total. The cost of the 
five-year program will be about $100,- 
000,000. A Laborite resolution censur- 
ing the government program was de- 
bated in the Commons on July 30. It 
was in this discussion that Winston 
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Churchill estimated the German air 
strength at two-thirds of Britain’s, 
and Mr. Baldwin declared: “Since the 
days of the air the old frontiers are 
gone. When you think of the defense 
of England you no longer think of the 
chalk cliffs of Dover. You think of the 
Rhine. That is where today our fron- 
tier lies.” The resolution of censure 
was defeated by 404 votes to 60. 

Meanwhile, the naval conversations 
in London preparatory to the confer- 
ence scheduled for 1935 were suspend- 
ed on July 16 because of the unreadi- 
ness of Japan to participate. It was 
announced that they would be re- 
sumed in October, when the Japanese 
Government promised to have a dele- 
gate present. The change in govern- 
ment in Tokyo has been followed by a 
split in the Japanese Cabinet on naval 
policy, and Japan’s intentions are 
somewhat ambiguous. (See page 764 
of this magazine. ) 


DEBTS AND DEBTORS 


Germany learned early in July that 
she could not settle all questions relat- 
ing to her debts without consulting 
the rights of her creditors. Her an- 
nouncement that she would not pay in- 
terest on the Dawes and Young Plan 
bonds had brought from Great Britain 
an instant threat of trade reprisals. 
Parliament had passed a bill empow- 
ering the government to act. The Ger- 
man Government tried to bluff the sit- 
uation through, but its bluff was 
called. On July 4 it agreed to pay in- 
terest on the bonds for at least six 
months longer. In return the British 
creditors accepted the funding agree- 
ment on middle-term and long-term 
credits offered by Dr. Schacht on 
May 29. 

The surrender to Great Britain 
naturally stimulated Secretary Hull to 
renewed efforts in behalf of American 
bondholders. Beginning last Fall, he 
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had addressed to the German Govern- 
ment three notes protesting against 
unfair treatment, and early in July a 
fourth memorandum was submitted 
through Ambassador Dodd. Mr. Hull 
demanded that American citizens be 
given the same treatment as British, 
and laid down the principle that Ger- 
many could not make the servicing of 
her obligations “contingent on special 
agreements involving trade conces- 
sions.” On the same day the Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Association 
sent a strong protest to Dr. Schacht. 
But unlike Great Britain, the United 
States buys far less from Germany 
than it sells, and it is in a far less fa- 
vorable position for securing consid- 
eration. 

Nor is the United States in as fa- 
vorable a position as France. On July 
28 Dr. Schacht concluded a settlement 
with that country which covered both 
trade and debts. The Reich agreed, as 
with Great Britain, to pay interest to 
holders of the Dawes and Young Plan 
bonds for the current half year. In re- 
turn Germany obtained a new trade 
treaty, based upon the treaty of 1927 
which expired at the end of July. Un- 


der its terms, Germany is promised a 
surplus of foreign exchange from her 
trade with France after payment of 
the Dawes and Young loan coupons. 
How large the surplus will be no one 
can predict, for that depends upon the 
course of trade. But Germany at least 
secures an acknowledgment of the 
principle that, because of her position 
as a debtor country and her passive- 
payment balance with France, she is 
entitled to an active trade balance. It 
is probable that Dr. Schacht hopes to 
obtain trade concessions from the 
United States in return for a contin- 
ued servicing of the Dawes and Young 
Plan loans here. Indeed, a partial 
promise of such concessions was made 
months ago by Washington. 
Meanwhile, it is interesting to note 
that the United States is still trying 
to obtain some adjustment of the 
debts owed to our government and our 
citizens by the Russian Government. 
On July 21 it was announced that ne- 
gotiations would be taken out of the 
hands of Ambassador Bullitt and Mr. 
Litvinov, and transferred to Washing- 
ton, where Secretary Hull and Ambas- 


sador Troyanovsky are handling them. 


Canadian Business Rule Under Fire 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER 
Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 





POLITICAL sensation was produced 

in Canada by the publication on 
Aug. 4 of a statement by Harry 
Stevens, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, which denounced Canadian 
business practices. In the pamphlet, 
which Premier Bennett later confis- 
cated, Mr. Stevens charged that “un- 
scrupulous financiers and business 
men had exploited Canada’s consum- 


ing public, starved her producers, 
sweated her workmen, ‘gouged’ her 
pulp and paper and other industries 
and had left the country faced with a 
choice of reform, dictatorship or revo- 
lution.” 

“There are those,” said Mr. Stevens 
in his pamphlet, ‘who hold the view it 
would be better to keep this thing in 
the dark. I would not remain in that 
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position any longer.” Among other 
evils, the Minister pointed out that 
employes in the needle trades are re- 
ceiving from $4 to $9 a week. “In the 
needle, boot and shoe and furniture 
trades,” he said, “‘men and women are 
living on a basis that is a disgrace to 
Canada.” 

“T will never rest,” declared Mr. 
Stevens, “until something is done. I 
do not care what happens. No eco- 
nomic or political system can survive 
that will tolerate things like that ex- 
cept in one of two ways. Either you 
must have a dictator to impose these 
conditions with an iron hand, or you 
are going to have an uprising that 
will destroy the system. There is the 
third alternative—reform. The Con- 
servative party must base its policies 
on the well-being of the farmer first 
and of the large body of industrial 
workers in the second place. The real 
health of the nation depends upon the 
success of those two groups.” 

Mr. Stevens, as the result of an at- 
tack on Canadian business delivered 
in Toronto last January, had been 
made chairman of a committee to in- 
vestigate Canadian business practices. 
This committee, after a series of reve- 
lations which aroused public indigna- 
tion, was sworn in on July 10 as a 
royal commission with instructions to 
report to Parliament next session. It 
was not expected to take much more 
evidence, but its retention seemed an- 
other proof of the government’s inten- 
tion to set up remedial controls, prob- 
ably boards of trade commissioners. 

In Ottawa it was believed that the 
publication of Mr. Stevens’s pamphlet 
was likely to lead to his resignation 
from the Cabinet. His frank criticism 
of friends and business associates of 
Premier Bennett, as well as of other 
business men, obviously opened a wide 
gulf between him and the head of the 
government and at the same time 
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brought the Cabinet threats of libel 
suits. 


CANADA’S ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Wheat, because of the renewed 
drought, held the centre of the Cana- 
dian stage during July. Prices and 
prospects for export have engaged 
wide public interest and complicated 
Federal and Provincial politics. The 
Canadian West, led by its principal 
spokesman, the editor of the Winni- 
peg Free Press, has been battering 
the Federal citadel because the Do- 
minion Prime Minister reaffirmed his 
allegiance to the world wheat agree- 
ment whereby he calculates that Can- 
ada is entitled to export 263,000,000 
bushels during 1934-35. The West 
argued that since Argentina had 
broken the agreement, there was no 
reason why Canada and the United 
States should observe its restrictions. 
Canada, it was maintained, should ex- 
port 300,000,000 bushels of wheat to 
a drought-ridden world, reduce her 
carry-over and recoup her losses, 

But the picture was far from sim- 
ple. The Canadian carry-over has been 
reduced by perhaps 12,000,000 bushels 
as compared with 1933, while the 
drought has driven the crop esti- 
mates close to the figure of the ab- 
normally low crop in 1933. During 
July, in response to a world shortage, 
the price for near futures rose about 
10 cents to 87 cents a bushel. Never- 
theless, during forty-nine weeks of 
the crop-season ending on July 31, 
Canada exported only 145,000,000 
bushels instead of her quota of 200,- 
000,000 bushels. At the end of July, 
Canadian wheat, when roughly equal- 
ized as to quality and handling 
charges, cost in Liverpool about 12 
cents more per bushel than Argen- 
tine wheat. Apparently prices in Win- 
nipeg, which are affected by the arti- 
ficially maintained levels in Chicago, 
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must fall before exports can greatly 
expand. 

This view must be qualified by the 
confident prophecies of still higher 
prices, the effects of poor crop pros- 
pects in Australia—the third poten- 
tial exporter for 1934-35—and the 
almost universal necessity for mixing 
Canadian hard wheats with poorer 
varieties in the making of good flour. 
There were frequent hints at Wash- 
ington during July that the United 
States would have to import Canadian 
wheat. One curious suggestion was 
made that Canada might barter hard 
wheat for soft. 

Premier Bennett replied to West- 
ern demands for increased sales in 
the Orient by stating that they would 
involve three years’ credit and cuts in 
price of 10 to 20 cents a bushel. Since 
the Federal Government has been 
carrying about 185,000,000 bushels 
acquired at 74 cents a bushel, it was 
not anxious to relinquish its chance 
to unload gradually at a profit. J. I. 
MacFarland, the Federal wheat oper- 
ator, recently revealed the encourag- 
ing fact that the three Western pro- 
vincial wheat pools, after their dis- 
astrous collapse in 1929, have almost 
won their way to solvency again by 
plowing back their elevator earnings. 

Despite two or three modest ad- 
ventures in currency expansion, Can- 
ada, probably under British influence, 
has been financing her way through 
the depression in a conservative fash- 
ion. Her greatest burdens, unemploy- 
ment relief and high interest charges 
on indebtedness, have not yet been 
lifted by the improvement in business 
and in governmental revenue. The 
total Federal deficits for the last four 
fiscal years have amounted to ap- 
proximately $500,000,000. The gov- 
ernment hopes to lighten the interest 
burden by loan operations now under 
way—the refunding of $60,000,000 at 
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4 per cent, due in New York on Oct. 1, 
and a new domestic loan of about 
$400,000,000 at 314 per cent to pay 
off last year’s deficit and a maturing 
domestic issue of $220,000,000. The 
Finance Minister announced on July 
31 that he had arranged to meet the 
New York maturity by paying off 
$10,000,000 and borrowing $50,000,- 
000 there for one year at 2 per cent. 
The domestic situation was somewhat 
complicated by uncertainty in Cana- 
dian financial circles pending the 
establishment of the Bank of Canada 
at the end of the year. 

Meanwhile, the underlying economic 
situation has remained relatively 
stable. Though the rate of recovery, 
even when viewed seasonally, has 
slowed down since the end of April, 
there has been no serious retroces- 
sion. The general economic index of 
96.2 for the week ended July 14 was 
the highest of the year. The chief 


discouraging factor, apart from the 


prospect of bad crops, was the failure 
of the capital goods industry to show 
any great expansion except as stimu- 
lated by public works. Construction, 
particularly, has always been an ex- 
cellent indicator of Canadian pros- 
perity. Foreign trade has kept up 
well. June exports were 26.3 per cent, 
and imports 37.4 per cent, above the 
high figures of June, 1933. For the 
period March to June inclusive ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom in- 
creased 50.3 per cent and imports 
from it 31.9 per cent, whereas trade 
with the United States showed a 24.1 
per cent increase in exports and 62.9 
per cent in imports. 

After five years of preparation and 
two years of Parliamentary debate, 
the House of Commons in June rushed 
through the new shipping act. The 
act consolidates Canadian shipping 
law and incorporates the Geneva 
agreements and the 1929 London rec- 
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ommendations for uniform British 
imperial marine law. One clause con- 
fines the carriage of products by 
water or land, either directly or by 
way of a foreign port, between Cana- 
dian points, to British (including 
Canadian) ships. As a result the trans- 
portation of Canadian products by 
American ships on the Great Lakes 
will be almost eliminated, particularly 
in view of the completion of the deep 
Welland Canal and of British import 
restrictions on Canadian grain moved 
through the United States. Buffalo, 
Oswego and New York will lose to 
Montreal and other Canadian ports 
the profits of storage and trans- 
shipment. Canada runs the risk of 
high shipping rates on the lakes, for 
the Canadian fleet is at present not 
large enough to move the average 
Western grain crop. 

One alternative may be the in- 
creased used of the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way to Churchill. The insurance rate 
has been reduced from 31% to 3 per 
cent; the Federal Government is am- 
plifying its aids to navigation on the 
way to the Bay, and the London under- 
writers have agreed to a season from 
Aug. 10 to Oct. 7, with a short exten- 
sion later at 25 per cent premium. The 
Saskatchewan wheat pool has ordered 
the movement of 4,000,000 bushels 
through Churchill this year. 

The rivalry between the National 
Railways and the C. P. R. continues. 
Both systems have been enjoying in- 
creased revenues despite the lag in 
grain movements. A curious revela- 
tion of the difficulties involved was 
the introduction on June 20 by the 
Minister of Railways of a joint re- 
quest of the two systems to Parlia- 
ment for immediate legislation merg- 
ing their express and telegraph sys- 
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tems. In five days it had to be with- 
drawn because of nation-wide protests 
from employes who feared loss of 
their jobs. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S FINANCES 


The Commissioner for Finance in 
Newfoundland announced at the end 
of June that the fiscal position of the 
former Dominion was being cleared up. 
Deficits for 1933-34 and 1934-35 are to 
be met from the British Colonial De- 
velopment Fund, but most of this 
money is to be devoted to productive 
enterprises such as the building of 
schooners and boats for the fishery, 
harbor improvements, road building, 
surveys and assistance to agriculture. 

Sir Eric Geddes, chairman of Im- 
perial Airways, disclosed on July 20 
some further results of the negotia- 
tions for the use of Newfoundland for 
the purposes of aviation which have 
been going on for three years among 
British, American and Canadian inter- 
ests and governments. No foreign ser- 
vice other than Imperial Airways will 
be allowed to have landing grounds or 
hangars on the island, but transatlan- 
tic services involving the three coun- 
tries are expected to be conducted 
cooperatively. 


CORRECTION 


Owing to incorrect news dispatches, 
it was stated in these pages last month 
that the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation had not secured a seat in 
the Saskatchewan elections. It now 
appears that candidates who support 
that party won 5 out of the 54 seats, 
the Liberals having won the remain- 
der. The Liberals received 48.5 per 
cent of the popular vote, the Conserv- 
atives 26.5 per cent and the C, C. F. 
24.5 per cent, 





Mexico’s Move Against Profiteers 








EXICAN social legislation, which 

has been extended by leaps and 
bounds in recent years, was carried 
still further by a decree of July 23 
which empowers the Department of 
National Economy to fix prices on a 
large number of commodities. The 
justification for this step, according 
to the preamble to the decree, is the 
duty of the State to prevent the 
establishment of special privilege to 
the prejudice of public welfare, that 
is, to prevent profiteering. In addi- 
tion, it stressed the need of main- 
taining a balance in developing the 
nation’s resources. 


Petroleum and all its derivatives 
were declared by the decree to be ar- 
ticles of public utility, with maximum 
retail and wholesale prices to be fixed 
by the National Economy Department. 


The second section of the decree 
listed a number of products as “neces- 
sary to consumption.” These included 
maize, beans, rice, potatoes, salt, coal, 
fresh vegetables, flour, coffee, medi- 
cines and cotton goods. Whenever a 
serious shortage occurs in any of these 
products, the Department of National 
Economy is to enforce the sale of 
retailers’ stocks at prices not exceed- 
ing the average for the previous six 
months. While this measures provides 
for price-fixing only under conditions 
of emergency, it would scarcely be 
surprising, in view of the trend in 
Mexico, if it were extended to prices 
in normal conditions. 


Radical social legislation has been 
common in certain Mexican States, 
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notably Vera Cruz and Tabasco, dur- 
ing the past few years. In Tabasco, 
for example, where radical legislation 
has been most pronounced, no Cath- 
olic priests have been allowed for the 
last ten years, and churches have been 
turned into schools, labor temples and 
other social institutions. What is prob- 
ably unique even in the social legis- 
lation in Mexico was recently adopted 
by the same State. Under this law 
women are forbidden to use high-heel 
shoes, corsets or rouge. Violations are 
punishable by fine and by confiscation 
of the prohibited articles. 

A general strike throughout Mexico 
was narrowly averted early in June. 
Workers of the Aguila Oil Company 
in the Minatitlan region voted to strike 
because of the company’s refusal to 
grant increased wages on a collective- 
bargaining contract, and more than a 
hundred unions, including those of the 
electrical workers and the railway 
men, voted sympathy strikes. This 
would have meant a general strike 
had these men gone out. On June 5, 
four days before the general strike 
was scheduled to begin, employers 
and workers of the oil company agreed 
upon President Abelardo Rodriguez as 
arbitrator in the dispute, and on 
June 7 he ordered the striking work- 
ers of the Aguila Oil Company to re- 
turn to their jobs within forty-eight 
hours. As a result of the decision ren- 
dered by the President a few days 
later, the Aguila company faces an in- 
creased annual expenditure of $1,250,- 
000 apart from wages for the strike 
period, which it was ordered to pay. 
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So favorable was the decision to the 
workers that other foreign petroleum 
interests operating in Mexico became 
concerned lest their employes also 
strike for wage increases. 

Mexico’s exports in May were the 
highest for a single month since 
March, 1929, according to an offi- 
cial announcement, and amounted to 
about $17,000,000, as against $6,700,- 
000 a year ago. 


CABINET TROUBLES IN CUBA 


Cabinet troubles continued to 
harass President Mendieta of Cuba 
during July. On July 2 three port- 
folios that had been left vacant in 
June by the withdrawal of ABC mem- 
bers were filled. Dr. Mario Montero, 
president of the Audiencia Court of 
Havana, was named Secretary of Jus- 
tice; Pelayo Cuervo, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, was advanced 
to head of his department, and Dr. 
Medardo Vities, a professor at Matan- 
zas Provincial Institute, was named 
Secretary of Education. The port- 
folios of Labor and Commerce were 
left vacant. 

This reorganization of the Cabinet, 
which excluded representatives of all 
political factions except the National- 
ists and Menocalists, produced much 
dissatisfaction and led Dr. Miguel 
Mariano Gomez, Mayor of Havana 
and leader of the powerful Liberal 
Republican party, to submit his resig- 
nation and to announce the with- 
drawal of his support from the gov- 
ernment. The Cabinet, however, re- 
fused to accept Dr. GOmez’s resigna- 
tion and requested President Mendieta 
to make every effort to retain him. 

In an effort to solve the crisis, rep- 
resentatives of the Liberal Republi- 
can party, headed by Mayor Gdémez, 
presented a list of demands to Pres- 
ident Mendieta on July 19 that were 
supported by the followers of former 
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President Menocal. The most impor- 
tant demands were as follows: All 
factions, including followers of Dr. 
Grau San Martin, should be invited 
to participate in a Cabinet of capable 
men acceptable to the public; existing 
laws, especially those affecting public 
order, should be enforced or immedi- 
ately repealed; a definite government 
policy should be announced and all 
political groups then outside the gov- 
ernment should be asked to cooperate 
in drawing up a program to be fol- 
lowed by the Provisional Government ; 
and no economic law should be pro- 
mulgated without first consulting 
business and industry. 

Two days after the demands had 
been presented they were accepted by 
the President and his Cabinet. It was 
reported unofficially that the Liberal 
Republicans would receive an addi- 
tional Cabinet position, but that the 
new Secretary would be without port- 
folio. The government’s next task will 
be to carry out the demands and enter 
into what will undoubtedly be pro- 
longed negotiations with the conflict- 
ing political groups to decide upon a 
program satisfactory to all. 

A twenty-four hour general strike 
was called by the National Confeder- 
ation of Labor for midnight on July 10 
in protest against the alleged abuse 
of workers and the continued deten- 
tion of political prisoners. As a gen- 
eral strike it was regarded as a com- 
plete failure, but disorders attended 
it, including the killing of a street car 
conductor and the burning of five 
street cars. Except for the Diario de 
la Marina, which employs non-union 
labor, no newspapers were published 
in Havana on July 11 owing to the 
strike of linotypists and pressmen. To- 
bacco workers and employes of small 
factories walked out, but taxicab 
drivers and street car workers re- 
mained on their jobs. 
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There was the usual amount of vio- 
lence in various parts of the island 
during the month, though bombing 
ceased. The trigger-fingers of the po- 
lice and troops continue to be nervous, 
and several student and worker 
demonstrators were killed and a large 
number wounded. On July 7 and 8 the 
army arrested fifty-eight former of- 
ficers for alleged conspiracy, but later 
most of them were released because 
of insufficient evidence. 


MACHADO IN SANTO DOMINGO 


The flight of former President 
Gerardo Machado of Cuba from the 
United States to the Dominican Re- 
public under an assumed name in order 
to escape arrest and extradition was 
made known at Miami, Fla., on July 16 
by Captain A. M. Scott of the auxil- 
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iary schooner Boreas. Sefior Machado 
boarded the schooner at Lewes, Del., 
on May 16, and ten days later reached 
Monte Cristi, a small port on the 
northern coast of the Dominican Re- 
public. A Dominican Coast Guard 
boat then took him and his two com- 
panions to Manzanillo Bay. Following 
the publication of Captain Scott’s 
story, Dr. Pablof Lavin, prosecuting 
attorney of the Court of Sanctions in 
Havana, said that in the absence of 
official information that Sefior Ma- 
chado was in the Dominican Republic 
no steps had been taken to demand 
his extradition. He added that while 
an extradition treaty was signed by 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic in 
1905, “it is highly improbable that 
President Trujillo would deliver Ma- 
chado to Cuba.” 





Dean of Columbian College, George Washington University 


RAZIL’s return to constitutional 
government, the suppression of 
the revolt in Southern Chile, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s visit to Colombia and 
renewed efforts to bring peace to the 
Chaco Boreal, where continued bitter 
fighting took place, were the out- 
standing events in South America 
during July. 

The new Brazilian Constitution was 
officially promulgated on July 16, 
after final enactment by the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. On the following day, 
Dr. Getulio Vargas, the Provisional 
President, was elected Constitutional 
President by the Assembly, receiving 
175 votes of the 248 cast, 59 going to 
Antonio Borges de Medeiros, 4 to Gen- 
eral Goes Monteiro, and the rest scat- 


tering. There was little opposition to 
Dr. Vargas’s election, except from the 
Sao Paulo delegates, who voted for 
Borges de Medeiros. General Monteiro, 
Minister of War under the Provisional 
Government, had declined to become a 
candidate and supported Dr. Vargas. 
On July 20 Dr. Vargas was duly in- 
augurated as first President of the 
Second Republic of Brazil, and the 
Constituent Assembly automatically 
became the first Chamber of Deputies 
under the new Constitution, pending 
election of the new Chamber. Until 
the new Senate is elected, the Cham- 
ber will also exercise the functions of 
the Senate. 

President Vargas on July 24 an- 
nounced his completed Cabinet, with 
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Vicente Rao as Minister of the In- 
terior and Cacedo Soares as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Arthur Costa, the 
new Minister of Finance, was former- 
ly president of the Banco do Brazil. 

Among more than sixty decrees 
signed by President Vargas during 
the final hours of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment were those ending news cen- 
sorship, permitting free entry of news 
print for the exclusive use of news- 
papers, and authorizing $6,000,000 an- 
nually for eight years to increase the 
Brazilian Navy. Dr. Vargas had been 
Provisional President since the revo- 
lution of October, 1930. 

Brazil is the last of the countries of 
South America which passed through 
an upheaval in the revolutionary 
cycle of 1930 and the following two 
years to resume constitutional gov- 
ernment. In 1932 Brazil had a civil 
war of serious proportions, when the 
State military forces of Sao Paulo 
held out against the Federal Govern- 
ment for several months. This revolt, 
caused by Southern opposition to the 
Provisional Government, definitely 
tested Vargas’s control, and its sup- 
pression as definitely proved his abil- 
ity to maintain himself in power. 

Curiously enough, the _ severest 
pressure for a return to constitution- 
alism came from the Southern States, 
which were the strongest supporters 
of the revolutionary coup of 1930, and 
Borges de Medeiros, the only substan- 
tial opponent in the recent election by 
the Assembly, was Governor of the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul for about 
twenty-five years and for years the 
political mentor of Dr. Vargas, who 
was also formerly Governor of the 
State. 

The new Constitution, enacted by 
the Constituent Assembly after delib- 
erations which began on Oct. 15, 1933, 
replaces Brazil’s original Constitu- 
tion, which was adopted on Feb. 24, 


1891. Some of its features are the 
following: 

Universal suffrage is established 
for the first time in Brazil, all Brazil- 
ians over 18 years of age, men and 
women, being eligible to vote. Women 
as well as men are eligible for elec- 
tion to any office, including the Pres- 
idency. The President is to be elected 
by direct suffrage for a four-year 
term, and is ineligible to succeed him- 
self, an exception being made in the 
case of Dr. Vargas. A Senate is cre- 
ated, composed of two Senators from 
each State and two from the federal 
district. The Senate is charged with 
the duty of watching over the Consti- 
tution and coordinating the govern- 
ment. The function of arbitrating in 
disputes involving the States, for- 
merly exercised by the President, is 
assigned to the Senate. The new Cham- 
ber of Deputies will have 300 mem- 
bers, of whom 250 will be elected by 
popular vote and 50 will be represen- 
tatives of trade and professional 
bodies. The judiciary is virtually un- 
changed. 

A maximum working day of eight 
hours and a working week of six days 
are provided. Discrimination in wages 
on the basis of age, sex or marital 
status is forbidden. Immigration is re- 
stricted to an annual quota of 2 per 
cent of immigrants coming from the 
respective countries in the last fifty 
years. Directorates of companies op- 
erating national, State or municipal 
public services must have a majority 
of Brazilian citizens in their mem- 
bership, and foreign insurance com- 
panies must operate Brazilian compa- 
nies in order to remain. The govern- 
ment may take over any industrial 
enterprise in the public interest. 
Church weddings are given the status 
of civil marriages, and divorce is for- 
bidden. A new agency of relief is es- 
tablished, known as the “Public Min- 
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istry,” to watch over the poor. The 
taxation powers of the Federal and 
State Governments are defined. 


A “brain trust” is provided for in 
the following terms: ‘Each Minister 
shall be assisted by one or more tech- 
nical councilors, coordinated by the 
nature of their functions into general 
councils, consulting bodies for the use 
of the National Assembly or the Fed- 
eral Council. It is forbidden to any 
Minister to take any step contradic- 
tory to the unanimous opinion of his 
respective council on any matter that 
may have been submitted to it.” An- 
other provision regarded as an adap- 
tation of the New Deal reads: “The 
economic order must be organized in 
accordance with the principles of jus- 
tice and the requirements of national 
life, safeguarding for all a dignified 
life.” 


Many problems face the govern- 
ment. An immediate political cam- 
paign, for the election of the new Sen- 
ate and Chamber, is one, registration 
of voters having begun on July 25. A 
serious drought in Northern Brazil 
presents a relief problem for the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Public 
Works. Resumption of debt service on 
foreign debts must be speeded up if 
possible. The exchange problem is 
acute. The government is attempting 
to relieve this situation by purchas- 
ing old and worked gold as well as 
that newly mined at the international 
price in London, and encouraging 
gold-mining operations by special 
concessions. The world position of cof- 
fee, Brazil’s major product, must be 
watched. It will undoubtedly be one 
of the first subjects discussed in con- 
nection with reciprocal tariff agree- 
ments between the United States and 
Latin-American countries, since Bra- 
zil supplies about two-thirds of the 
coffee consumed in the United States. 
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CHILE BECOMES TRANQUIL 


Chilean authorities announced on 
July 10 that the agrarian revolt in 
Southern Chile had been put down 
and order re-established throughout 
the country. Some members of the 
group that revolted escaped across 
the Andes into Argentina, reaching 
Loncopue, in Neuquen territory, after 
a sixty-mile journey across the Andes, 
where they were arrested by Argen- 
tine police. Some of the refugeés were 
reported to have declared that they 
were forced to join the revolt under 
threats of death if they refused. The 
police raided Communist groups, who 
were accused of plotting country- 
wide risings synchronized with the 
southern revolt and combined with 
railroad and general strikes intended 
to tie up the country. The result was 
the arrest of several hundred alleged 
Reds, including Sefiorita Marta Ver- 
gara, the Chilean member of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, who 
refused to attend the meeting of the 
commission in Montevideo during the 
recent Pan-American conference, on 
the ground that the commission was 
“dominated by capitalistic govern- 
ments.” Conservative and moderate 
political groups were reported as 
united in support of the government, 
which also has the support of the Re- 
publican Militia, under the leadership 
of Dr. Julio Schwarzenburg, child spe- 
cialist, who succeeded Eulogio San- 
chez, an engineer, as “general’’ of the 
militia in December, 1933. 


ARGENTINE CIVIL RIGHTS 


Argentina on July 9 terminated the 
“state of siege” throughout the coun- 
try by Presidential proclamation, 
Congress having refused President 
Justo’s request to extend the suspen- 
sion of constitutional guarantees be- 
yond July 15. The “state of siege,” 
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the second proclaimed since President 
Justo took office, began at the end of 
December. On July 23 the province of 
San Juan, in which a federal inter- 
ventor has been in control, took the 
first step back to self-government by 
conducting provincial elections. Among 
the successful candidates for the Pro- 
vincial Legislature was Dr. Emar 
Acosta, a young woman lawyer and 
feminist leader. San Juan Province is 
the only province in Argentina in 
which woman suffrage prevails. 


THE CHACO 


The governing board of the Pan 
American Union, under the chairman- 
ship of Secretary Hull, on July 30 
adopted a resolution calling on all 
neutral American governments to in- 
dicate their attitude on unified action 
to bring the Chaco conflict to a close 
through arbitration. This action by 
the union, unprecedented in view of 
its previous restriction of its activi- 
ties to cultural and commercial mat- 
ters, followed an appeal made for such 
action by President-elect Lépez of Co- 
lombia on his recent visit to Wash- 
ington, and received the hearty ap- 
proval of the Ministers of the two 
countries, both of whom are members 
of the governing board. President Sal- 
amanca of Bolivia had suggested some 
weeks ago that an “American Con- 
gress” of States be called to settle the 
dispute. On July 24 it was reported 
that the Argentine Minister to Bo- 
livia, Juan Valenzuela, had brought 
to La Paz a proposal by Argentina 
for settlement of the controversy. 

Previous proffers of good offices by 
Peru and Colombia had been followed 
by increased activity on the part of 
the ABCP group of nations. An obsta- 
cle to such activities was Paraguay’s 
objection to Chile as a mediator, 
based upon claims that Chile had al- 
lowed retired officers to join the 
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Bolivian Army as instructors and on 
the importation of Chilean workers to 
help operate Bolivian tin mines, which 
are short-handed because of the mo- 
bilization of workmen for service in 
the Chaco. Paraguay was also report- 
ed to be displeased at Chile’s earlier 
refusal to prevent the transit of mu- 
nitions and other war materials to 
Bolivia through the ports of Arica 
and Antofagasta. 

On July 3 Dr. Miguel Cruchaga 
Tocornal, the Chilean Foreign Minis- 
ter, issued a circular to diplomatic 
representatives abroad, in which he 
explained Chile’s position of neutral- 
ity. This, he said, is based on The 
Hague Convention of 1907 and the 
Declaration of London of 1909, which 
justifies neutrals in continuing nor- 
mal traffic with belligerents, provided 
that equality of treatment is pre- 
served toward both belligerents. He 
also insisted that Chileans employed 
in the Bolivian tin mines would have 
no part in the war. On July 13, how- 
ever, it was reported that the Chilean 
Congress had passed a law carrying 
penalties for Chileans taking part in 
foreign wars, and it was also offi- 
cially announced that the government 
had ordered provincial authorities to 
prevent contracting of Chilean labor 
for Bolivian mines and industries. 

The outstanding development in the 
field of military operations was the 
report on July 28 that a new Bolivian 
army under the command of General 
Lanza and consisting of an army 
corps, was operating in the Upper 
Paraguay River region, and that it 
had attacked Paraguayan outposts 
north of Fort Galpon, near Bahia 
Negra, on July 25. This is an entirely 
new point of attack, threatening Para- 
guayan strongholds from the north, 
306 miles away from the centre of 
operations at Ballivian, and Para- 
guay’s long line of communications. 
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As June ended, the fighting in the 
Chaco extended along a line about 
sixty miles long, from Avanti on the 
Pilcomayo River northward about 
thirty-seven miles and then north- 
westward for about twenty-five miles, 
with Cafiada Strongest, at the bend 
in the line. Directly north of Fort Bal- 
livian, the Bolivian citadel, at a point 
where the line bends southward, is 
Canada El Carmen, where heavy 
fighting occurred during most of 
June. On the northern sector Para- 
guay was reported to have 15,000 
troops under Colonel Rafael Franco, 
exerting a steady pressure in an effort 
to turn the Bolivian left. 

By mid-July this northern move- 
ment was reported to have reached 
Fort D’Orbigny, seventy miles north- 
west of Fort Ballivian and fifty miles 
northwest of Fort Guachalla, on the 
Pilcomayo River, thereby almost com- 
pletely encircling the Bolivians and 
hemming them in with their backs to 
the Pilcomayo River. Bolivian commu- 
nications with Villa Montes were, 
however, still intact, and the Para- 
guayans were in a dangerous strate- 
gic position, with their lines extended 
and thinned and their communications 
subject to obvious hazards. 

The American arms embargo against 
Bolivia and Paraguay, approved by 
President Roosevelt on May 28, was 
defended by Secretary of State Hull 
in a note to Enrique Finot, the Boliv- 
ian Minister, on June 13, following 
the latter’s protest of June 1 that 
the embargo violated the commercial 
treaty of May 13, 1858, between the 
two countries. The Secretary pointed 
out that the embargo deals with the 
sale of arms to the belligerents in the 
United States, whereas the treaty 
deals with importation and exporta- 
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tion. The Bolivian claim that the em- 
bargo operates to the disadvantage of 
Bolivia alone, because of Paraguay’s 
access to the River Paraguay, an in- 
ternational waterway, was answered 
by the Secretary with the statement 
that inasmuch as the embargo applies 
equally to purchases of arms or muni- 
tions by either country in the United 
States, access to the river does not 
permit Paraguay to obtain such arms, 
since she cannot purchase them in 
the first instance, 

The Secretary also reminded the 
Minister that the United States had 
tried to contribute to a peaceful set- 
tlement of the controversy for many 
years, maintaining absolute impar- 
tiality in regard to the two parties. 
In conclusion the Secretary declared 
that it would be inconsistent with the 
good-neighbor policy to continue to 
permit the sale of arms and muni- 
tions manufactured in the United 
States. 

A ruling by Secretary Hull issued 
on June 16 cleared up the question of 
pending shipments—sales completed 
and paid for in whole or in part before 
May 28 being excepted from the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation. The ruling fol- 
lowed the disclosure that $600,000 
worth of such munitions were await- 
ing shipment to Bolivia, and the De- 
partment of Justice began an investi- 


gation to determine whether they 


came under the provisions of the 
President’s proclamation. On July 27 
Secretary Hull permitted the export 
to Bolivia, in accordance with the rul- 
ing of June 16, of airplanes, revolvers, 
ammunition and other munitions to 
the amount of $619,071. Other orders, 
amounting to $2,065,421, were not ex- 
cepted. In a note on July 30 Paraguay 
protested the exceptions. 








Britain Debates Ways of Recovery 





REAT BRITAIN’S industrial improve- 
ment has suffered a slight set- 
back. The Economist index of busi- 
ness activity at the end of June re- 
flected this reverse. Though there can 
be no doubt of the reality of British 
recovery, of which the graphs of busi- 
ness indices provide clear evidence, 
the important question is, Will recov- 
ery continue until normal unemploy- 
ment levels are reached, and if so, 
what form will it take? The answer 
depends both on political and eco- 
nomic factors in the rest of the world 
and on the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

The improvement so far has come 
chiefly in the domestic constructive 
industries and, as a consequence of in- 
creased purchasing power, in those 
catering to domestic consumption. Ex- 
ports, it is true, have also increased 
remarkably considering the trade bar- 
riers which other countries have 
raised; and imports have been able to 
overstep the British tariff to an in- 
creasing extent. During the year ended 
in March 266,000 houses were built, 
largely by private enterprise, and with 
further government encouragement 
this construction is likely to continue 
to insure additional expansion of home 
industry. Other types of domestic con- 
struction are undoubtedly capable of 
providing employment and hence pros- 
perity, but there is no doubt that at 
present the industrial organization of 
Great Britain depends to a large ex- 
tent on international trade. 


Some members of the government, 
and in particular Major Elliot, Minis- 
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ter of Agriculture, think that this de- 
pendence can be quickly changed in 
the direction of self-sufficiency, but it 
remains to be seen whether their poli- 
cies can be put into operation without 
disrupting the foreign trade which in 
the meanwhile remains essential. The 
Opposition contends that this cannot 
be done. 

The most important recent examples 
of government policy are to be found 
in shipping and agriculture; both in- 
dicate that a compromise between the 
opposing views is being sought. The 
shipping industry, particularly tramp 
shipping, has long been in difficulties. 
Even today British ships carry 90 per 
cent of empire trade, 60 per cent of 
the trade between empire and foreign 
countries, and 25 per cent of exclu- 
sively foreign trade. But the total 
volume of trade has shrunk, and since 
the war the tonnage of shipping avail- 
able has increased. As a consequence 
the industry has been crying for gov- 
ernment aid. On July 3 in the House 
of Commons Walter Runciman, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, agreed 
that the ship owners should have it, 
though not in the form of the flat- 
rate subsidy which they desired, 
which would merely have been a chal- 
lenge to other countries, and which 
would have been extremely difficult 
to bring to an end. 

Mr. Runciman promised a grant up 
to a total of £2,000,000, on condition - 
that the industry formulated a scheme 
that would prevent the subsidy being 
dissipated in domestic competition 
and insure the employment of British 
tramp shipping at the expense of sub- 
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sidized foreign ships. He said that he 
approved of government loans for 
companies which would build new 
ships and scrap old. Because of the 
time it will take for the ship owners 
to formulate their scheme the neces- 
sary bill will not be introduced until 
Autumn. 

The idea underlying this proposal is 
the use of the economic power of the 
country to end the subsidies which 
threaten world commerce. Such a 
plan, it is believed, could be employed 
to persuade other countries to come 
to an agreement. Unless it results in 
the abolition or mitigation of the ab- 
surd principle of paying for the privi- 
lege of carrying goods from one coun- 
try to another it can hardly be re- 
garded as a success. 

Major Elliot, speaking in the House 
of Commons on July 16, compared the 
relative value to Great Britain of her 
investments abroad, which result in 
an annual income of £150,000,000, 
with that of the agricultural industry, 
which provides £220,000,000. The two 
interests, it was to be inferred, are 
contradictory, and since income from 
overseas investments involves large 
imports it should be sacrificed as of 
lesser importance. The specific sub- 
ject of debate was meat imports, which 
Mr. Elliot wishes to reduce, by agree- 
ment if possible, but if not, then by 
quota limitation. Hitherto the adop- 
tion of drastic quotas on Dominion 
produce has been prevented by the 
Ottawa agreements, while the Anglo- 
Argentine agreement of 1933 fixed the 
minimum amounts of Argentine beef 
to be imported. In order to help live- 
stock farmers, while agreements with 
the exporting countries are worked 
out, and to permit the government’s 
permanent policy to be settled, a sub- 
sidy amounting to a maximum of 
£3,000,000 is to be given for stock 
raised for slaughter. Meanwhile, the 
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subsidy to beet sugar, whose produc- 
tion in England is admittedly un- 
economic, is to continue and to be 
reinforced by a manufacturing mo- 
nopoly. 

The surplus of imports over exports 
has increased, and the current balance 
of British trade appears to be un- 
favorable, though in the absence of 
figures for invisible items the actual 
position is difficult to determine. In 
these circumstances, and because the 
restrictions on the capital market have 
made money cheap and assisted the 
conversion of government debt, the 
embargo on foreign loans has been re- 
laxed. This is designed to permit bor- 
rowers to finance purchases in Great 
Britain and so stimulate exports, as 
well as to help countries in the sterling 
bloc to maintain their exchanges. 
The increase in lending is not expected 
to be large, since the credit of the 
borrower is naturally a matter of con- 
sideration, while doubt concerning the 
government’s commercial policy may 
cause potential lenders to be cautious 
with their money. 

These examples of government 
policy do not answer the question 
asked at the beginning of this sec- 
tion; they merely emphasize the dif- 
ficulty of answering it at present. 
They do indicate, however, that the 
government is aware of the two 
aspects of recovery. 


ENGLAND’S PAUPER ARMY 


The recent publication by the Minis- 
try of Health of the statement show- 
ing the number of persons on poor 
relief during the quarter ended March, 
1934, has aroused some misgivings 
and has shown that the effects of the 
depression on the poor outlast the re- 
duction of ordinary unemployment. 
The number of recipients of poor re- 
lief totaled 1,409,089 in March, an 
increase of 40,117 over the December 
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total. A considerable proportion of 
those who received such assistance 
are not on the registers of employ- 
ment exchanges and hence do not 
appear in the monthly statements of 
the number of unemployed. Neverthe- 
less, the change in their numbers does 
not upset the indication of recovery 
presented by the improved unemploy- 
ment figures. 


AUSTRALIAN POLITICS 


A general election will take place 
in Australia on Sept. 15, with Prime 
Minister Joseph Lyons in a strong po- 
sition. Business has improved rapidly, 
exports and imports have increased; 
unemployment has decreased from 30 
per cent to about 21 per cent during 
the past two years, and factory em- 
ployment has considerably improved. 
The stronger position of government 
credit is shown by the rise of its 1938 
bonds from £79 in September, 1931, 
to £105. Meanwhile, interest rates 
are, for Australia, remarkably low. 

Mr. Lyons, in his budget speech of 
July 24, was able to report a surplus 
of £1,302,000 instead of the deficit of 
£1,176,000 anticipated a year ago. 
Revenue exceeded estimates by £5,- 
362,000, of which £2,055,000 came 
from an increase in customs and ex- 
cise duties, while expenditures were 
£2,884,000 above estimates, largely be- 
cause of the additional relief given to 
wheat growers. The Post Office fin- 
ances were £860,000 better than had 
been expected, and an annual saving 
of over £2,000,000 of interest will re- 
sult from the successful conversion of 
loans due in London. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has been able to announce a 
grant of £2,000,000 to the State Treas- 
uries to assist them in meeting their 
deficits as well as a special additional 
grant of £270,000 to the smaller 
States. These deficits have in any 
event decreased, and are within the 
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limits fixed by the Loan Council, 
though in view of the refusal of the 
Commonwealth Bank to continue to 
finance them after 1934-35 the States 
will presumably have to reduce ex- 
penditure drastically. 

Although the economic portents for 
a renewed term of office of the pres- 
ent Commonwealth Government are 
favorable, there are also certain signs 
pointing in the opposite direction. 
The Tasmanian election resulted in 
the defeat of the Nationalist party 
and the return of Labor to power. 
The division between the Lang and 
Scullin groups in the Federal Labor 
party still persists, even though it 
may tend to disappear in certain sec- 
tions. In South Australia, for instance, 
a move has been made to draw back 
into the Parliamentary Labor party 
both the Lang section and those who 
had supported the Premiers’ plan. 

The Scullin group is likely to make 
the nationalization of the banks its 
main plank; the Lang group has not 
yet published any definite platform. 
The Lyons government will rest 
largely on its record, but will also 
invoke its proposed long-range plan 
for rural rehabilitation. The increased 
appropriations for defense, amounting 
to nearly £2,000,000, are also likely 
to play a part in the election; so too 
are the proposals made by Mr. La- 
tham, following his tour with the 
trade mission to the Orient, for a 
more active encouragement of foreign 
trade. 


NEW ZEALAND IN THE EMPIRE 


New Zealand is a country primarily 
relying on agriculture. Dairying and 
stock-raising are most important, and 
40 per cent of the production is ex- 
ported. Moreover, 80 per cent of these 
exports go to the United Kingdom. 
It is therefore easy to understand how 
strongly the loyalist sentiment of New 
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Zealand is supported by economic in- 
terest. 

The depression struck this Domin- 
ion early and severely, and was more 
difficult to meet by governmental ac- 
tion than in other countries. An at- 
tempt to balance budgets by drastic 
curtailment of expenditures was only 
partially successful. Later, interest 
rates and rents were reduced, and a 
semi-compulsory internal conversion 
loan was issued in an effort to adjust 
costs to prices. During 1933 the ex- 
change rate was raised so that £125 
(N.Z.) exchanged for £100 sterling. 
Those measures, with increased taxa- 
tion, constituted the main points of 
the government’s recovery program. 

Improvement has been slow and un- 
even, but appreciable. Unemployment, 
which stood at 57,000 on June 27, was 
18,000 below the peak of September, 
1933, and has been alleviated by a sys- 
tem of public works. The budgetary 
position is satisfactory, but banking 
conservatism has led to the use of re- 
serves rather than the issue of Treas- 
ury bills. 

Great Britain during the past quar- 
ter absorbed a 17 per cent increase in 
volume of New Zealand butter and 
cheese, but this was offset by an 18 
per cent decrease in sterling price. 
The importance of retaining the pres- 
ent rate of exchange devaluation is 
therefore obvious. 

In these circumstances public opin- 
ion has forced the Dominion Govern- 
ment to suggest an extension of re- 
ciprocal free trade with Great Britain, 
even though this would reduce cus- 
toms receipts and compel the Treas. 
ury to turn to other sources of reve- 
nue, which are difficult to find. The 
value of the potential market to Great 
Britain is considerable, despite the 
fact that the New Zealand tariff on 
British goods is already lower than 
that of the other Dominions. 
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J. G. Coates, Minister of Customs, 
in introducing the new customs tariff 
in the New Zealand House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 10, indicated the 
government’s intentions to carry out 
the Ottawa agreements and to pro- 
mote freer trade with Britain. It was 
important, he said, to protect only in- 
dustries suitable to New Zealand and 
to keep down the costs of living and 
production. Duties on British goods, 
including iron and steel products and 
a number of other manufactured 
goods, were therefore to be reduced, 
and the preference on British motor 
cars increased. Some duties were en- 
tirely abolished. The Labor party 
criticized the changes on the ground 
that they would sacrifice New Zea- 
land’s secondary employment. Nev- 
ertheless, the House adopted the tariff 
resolution. 

It is not yet certain what response 
the United Kingdom will make to 
these overtures. It is, however, not 
likely to be so favorable as the New 
Zealand Government hopes, for Major 
Elliot’s policy of agricultural self-suf- 
ficiency means a reduction rather 
than an increase of imports of New 
Zealand farm products. 

New Zealand in common with Can- 
ada and India has in the past few 
months been engaged in setting up a 
new central bank. One of its impor- 
tant functions will be the provision of 


_machinery for monetary cooperation 


within the empire such as was dis- 
cussed at Ottawa. Opponents of the 
government, as in Canada and India, 
have criticized the proposals on the 
ground that they may involve the sac- 
rifice of Dominion autonomy in mone- 
tary matters to the dominance of the 
Bank of England at a time when po- 
litical independence has finally been 
recognized. Representatives of the 
farmers, on the other hand, have 
tended to argue that the scheme does 
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not go far enough, that the central 
bank should not be private but should 
be owned by the government, and 
that the attempt to base the currency 
on gold should be entirely abandoned. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PARTY ISSUES 


The terms of the fusion between the 
South African and Nationalist parties 
published on June 5 merely elaborate 
the seven points on which the coali- 
tion was founded a year ago. They 
contain a partial declaration of the 
rights of individuals and of groups. 
Other points, some of which are rather 
vague in character, range from the 
importance of Sunday observance to 
the desirability of European and the 
undesirability of Asiatic immigration. 
The definition of native policy, which 
shows little change, declares that a 
solution will be sought “along lines 
which, without depriving the native of 
his right of development, will recog- 
nize as paramount the essentials of 
European civilization.” 

Two other items of importance to 
the rest of the British Empire and to 
the outside world are the declarations 
that there shall be “no assumption of 
external obligations in conflict with 
South Africa’s interests’ and that 
members of the new party may ex- 
press individual opinions about “any 
change in our form of government.” 
The former may be taken to mean an 
assertion of the right of neutrality in 
case of war and the latter to open the 
door to republicans who wish to re- 
main in the party. Both points have 
been explained away as being purely 
academic and the second was probably 
inserted to secure the adhesion of the 
more extreme Nationalists. If so, it 
failed, for Dr. Malan’s group has de- 
cided to go into opposition, to form a 
Republican party, and to advocate 
complete independence. 

On the other side, also in opposition, 
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will be a group, headed by Colonel 
Stallard, who believe that the fusion 
agreement and the Status Act (see 
June CURRENT HIsTorY, page 345) go 
too far toward secession and do not 
recognize the obligations of South 
Africa as part of the empire. Tielmann 
Roos will lead a Transvaal group 
which will differ from the fusion 
on personal grounds rather than on 
matters of policy. It is fairly clear 
that the government has at present 
little to fear from these elements of 
opposition, which centre chiefly in 
Natal and the Transvaal. 

South African opinion has also been 
agitated by the status of the three 
native protectorates of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland. General 
Hertzog has asserted in the House of 
Assembly the right of the Union to 
take them over from the British Gov- 
ernment. The native inhabitants, in 
view of the South African Govern- 
ment’s policy, have no desire to be 
handed over, and the British Govern- 
ment is in no hurry to accede to 
General Hertzog’s demands. Its moral 
obligation to the natives rests in part 
on treaties made with various un- 
conquered chiefs at the end of the 
last century, and in part on the 
understanding more than once ex- 
pressed by British Governments that 
the transfer could only be with the 
consent of the natives and under guar- 
antees that the Union would fulfill 
its obligations toward them. Under 
the Statute of Westminster and the 
Status Act it is no longer possible for 
the British Government to enforce its 
views since the power of the Governor 
General to veto or “reserve” legisla- 
tion no longer exists. It would there- 
fore be unable to implement the con- 
stitutional guarantees contained in 
the schedule to the South Africa Act 
of 1909 if future South African Gov- 
ernments decided to ignore them. 











ECENT threats to the political 

truce in France suggest that the 
antagonisms in French party politics 
are so deep-rooted that the days of 
the Doumergue Cabinet of national 
unity are numbered. Many close ob- 
servers, at least, believe that it has 
little chance of lasting very far into 
the Fall. 


In support of this view is the fact 
that France’s economic condition is 
improving and, even more important, 
that the present avowedly emergency 
government has already fulfilled its 
principal mission. The danger of vio- 
lent civil disturbances has been less- 
ened, confidence in government fin- 
ances has been restored and Foreign 
Minister Barthou’s successful efforts 
to end the political isolation of France 
have given the country a stronger 
sense of security than it has felt for a 
long time. Under these favorable cir- 
cumstances, it can scarcely be long 
before some party leader comes for- 
ward to pronounce the emergency 
over and the truce ended. 


André Tardieu, former Premier and 
now Minister of State without port- 
folio, came very near to destroying 
the truce on July 18, when he testified 
before the Parliamentary commission 
investigating the Stavisky case. Ac- 
cused in a whispering campaign and 
in some newspapers of being the “A. 
Tardi’’ whose name appears on a stub 
of Stavisky’s checkbook, M. Tardieu 
bitterly denounced the Radical Social- 
ist party and former Premier Camille 
Chautemps. He attempted to prove 
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that Chautemps must have been in- 
formed about Stavisky’s swindling 
schemes through the Siireté Générale, 
and asserted that the check stub was 
a forgery perpetrated by his political 
enemies. 


This attitude on the part of a mem- 
ber of the government was considered 
by the Radical Socialists as a breach 
of the truce and it was thought at 
first that Edouard Herriot, leader of 
the party, and his four followers in 
the Cabinet would be compelled to re- 
sign because of party pressure. M. 
Tardieu’s stormy outburst was attrib- 
uted less to indignation than to a de- 
sire to force out the whole Cabinet, 
to bring about a dissolution of the 
Chamber and obtain new elections. 

These eventualities evidently did 
not correspond with the wishes of the 
public, and the incident had an im- 
mediate and unfavorable reaction on 
the rentes and on the Bourse. It took 
all the personal prestige and skill of 
Premier Doumergue to save the situa- 
tion. Hurrying back to Paris from his 
vacation in the country, he persuaded 
M. Tardieu to announce that he had 
no political manoeuvre in mind and 
that his quarrel with M. Chautemps 
was a purely personal matter. In this 
way the party truce was patched up 
for the time being. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
a large part of the public is deeply 
dissatisfied with the manner in which 
the different investigations have been 
conducted, and especially with the in- 
quiry into the responsibility for the 
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riots of Feb. 6, which resulted in a 
general whitewashing of all parties 
concerned. Thirteen minority members 
of the commission resigned in pro- 
test. The majority thereupon decided 
to present its report to the Chamber 
at the beginning of the next session 
and adjourned. 

It was feared for a time that the 
powerful veterans’ organizations also 
would protest against the meaningless 
outcome of the investigation. They 
had fixed July 7 as the deadline for 
the government to reorganize the ad- 
ministration of the country and ac- 
complish a list of reforms which had 
been transmitted to M. Doumergue. 
When the council of veterans’ organi- 
zations, representing 3,000,000 mem- 
bers, assembled on July 7, Gaston 
Rivollet, Minister of Pensions, and 
himself an official in a veterans’ so- 
ciety, defended the government’s po- 
sition and won the personal approval 
of the council. Though the veterans 
apparently agreed that the govern- 
ment had failed in its undertaking, 
they could not decide on what should 
be done, and “the day of reckoning” 
was postponed by a vote of 299 to 294. 

In a special message, Premier Dou- 
mergue attempted to placate the vet- 
erans by promising to grant supple- 
mentary pensions and indemnities to 
men who were incapacitated in the 
war, but even such measures fall short 
of satisfying the demands of the Croix 
de Feu and similar organizations. 

The results achieved by the Sta- 
visky commission are regarded by 
many as scarcely more satisfactory 
than those of the riot investigation, 
though former Minister René Renoult 
was found guilty of having used his 
influence while in office in favor of 
Stavisky, from whom, it is alleged, 
he had received 50,000 francs as a re- 
tainer for acting as legal counsel be- 
fore he became a member of the Cabi- 
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net. The commission is continuing its 
case against former Minister Albert 
Dalimier, but completely absolved 
former Premier Chautemps, only one 
member voting against him. 

The National Council of the French 
Socialists met on July 15 under the 
presidency of Léon Blum to determine 
the policy of the party in the present 
situation. Its most significant decision 
was to accept the Communist offer of 
cooperation against the Fascist threat 
in the coming elections to the general 
councils of the departments. This ap- 
peared to indicate that the Socialists, 
who have heretofore supported the 
Radicals and Radical Socialists in 
many political battles, have decided to 
break away from them and associate 
for election purposes with the ex- 
treme Left. 

An extensive plan for ending unem- 
ployment and stimulating production 
by appropriating more than 10,000,- 
000,000 francs for public works was 
adopted by the Chamber of Deputies 
by a show of hands on July 6 and rati- 
fied unanimously by the Senate on 
the next day. Of this sum 2,725,000,000 
francs was set aside for the moderni- 
zation of railroads, the elimination of 
grade crossings and the introduction 
of safety devices. Seven hundred mil- 
lion francs will be spent to improve 
the water supply in rural communi- 
ties, and 6,000,000,000 francs was re- 
served for public works in the region 
around Paris. 

On the same day the Senate ap- 
proved the Fiscal Reform Bill already 
passed by the Chamber. The new law 
does not provide for any drastic 
change in the present legislation, but 
introduces some order into the chaos 
which formerly prevailed in the 
French system of taxation. Among 
the changes was the elimination of the 
luxury tax on certain articles, which 
has proved unproductive and, in ad- 
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dition, has seriously handicapped the 
tourist trade. Parliament then ad- 
journed for the usual Summer recess, 
subject to recall by the President of 
the Republic. 

The Minister of Finance announced 
on July 11 that a loan of 3,000,000,000 
francs would be floated: in order to 
obtain fresh money and reduce the 
outstanding Treasury bonds. The 
bonds were issued at 95, bearing in- 
terest at 4 per cent, and will be re- 
deemable at the end of fifty years at 
140. This may be considered a high 
rate, but it indicates real progress, as 
the Treasury was previously obliged 
to offer as high as 6 per cent interest 
on short-term loans. 

The gold reserve of the Bank of 
France reached 79,652,000,000 francs 
on July 12, a new high for the current 
year. The ratio of the gold cover is 
now 79.56 per cent, as against 78.13 
per cent a year ago. The monthly in- 
dex of commodity prices showed a 
marked decline in June, with an aver- 
age of 363, as compared with 372 in 
May and 396 in June, 1933. Retail 
prices averaged 495 at the end of 
June, as against 496 in May and 511 
in 1933. Some improvement was seen 
in the statistics on foreign trade for 
the first six months of the year. Ex- 
ports increased in volume as com- 
pared with the same period in 1933, 
but were somewhat lower in value. 
This is interpreted by the French ex- 
perts as indicating an effort by the 
industrialists to meet world prices. 

The Franco-British trade agree- 
ment has been ratified. by the Cham- 
ber. This, it is believed, will terminate 
the dispute that almost throttled 
trade between the two countries. The 
United States is now the only major 
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power with which France has no com- 
mercial treaty. 


BELGIAN CABINET HOLDS ON 


The reconstituted Broqueville Cab- 
inet was received by the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies without enthusi- 
asm on June 20, and was, in fact, 
severely criticized by M. Vandervelde, 
Opposition leader, and by M. Max, 
leader of the Liberals. It nevertheless 
obtained a vote of confidence, and on 
July 20 it was granted a free hand in 
financial and economic affairs, includ- 
ing tax reforms, until the Fall. These 
special powers were conceded by the 
close vote of 89 to 77 and only after 
the Cabinet gave its formal promise 
that no measure affecting the value 
of the franc would be adopted with- 
out consulting Parliament. The gov- 
ernment may, however, reduce pen- 
sions and State salaries, increase 
taxation and take away the partial 
autonomy of the communes and local 
councils in financial matters. 

A bill forbidding the wearing of 
uniforms by members of political or- 
ganizations was passed by the Cham- 
ber on July 12. This measure was 
aimed at the various groups which 
are attempting to promote a Fascist 
movement in Belgium. At the same 
time such organizations were forbid- 
den to concern themselves with any 


‘matter appertaining to the regular 


forces of the State. Political associa- 
tions may not, for example, possess 
arms or engage in military drill. 
Following the vote on plenary pow- 
ers on July 20 the Chamber adjourned 
for six months on the understanding 
that at the end of this period the gov- 
ernment would report in detail on 
measures taken during the recess. 


Dollfuss: 


Victim of Nazi Crime 
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N Wednesday, July 25, hardly a 

month after Hitler’s bloody purg- 
ing process in Germany, and precisely 
twenty years after Serbia’s rejection 
of the Austrian ultimatum on the eve 
of the World War, Central Europe 
was again shocked by another brutal 
political assassination. Some 144 
armed Austrian Nazis, disguised in the 
uniform of regular Austrian troops, 
seized the Chancellery in Vienna and 
for several hours held prisoner the 
members of the Austrian Cabinet. The 
courageous and patriotic little Chan- 
cellor, Engelbert Dollfuss, who had 
tried so hard to maintain the inde- 
pendence of his country, was shot 
down, denied by his captors the ser- 
vices of a physician and the last rites 
of the church, and allowed to bleed 
slowly to death. 

The causes of this horrible deed are 
complex. For convenience they may 
be briefly analyzed as fourfold: (1) 
The effects of the war and the peace 
treaties of 1919; (2) the existence in 
Austria of a widespread Nazi move- 
ment similar to that in Germany; (3) 
the ruthless anti-democratic methods 
and use of force which the Dollfuss 
government gradually felt forced to 
adopt; and (4), last but by no means 
least, the persistent threats to his 
rule by German Nazis—by the long- 
announced determination of Hitler 
and his followers to bring Austria 
under Nazi rule, by provocative radio 
speeches and newspaper articles, and 
by bombs and other weapons of de- 
struction believed to have been smug- 


gled into Austria from across the 
German border. 


In Austria, as everywhere, the 
World War had a brutalizing influ- 
ence. Men became accustomed to hold 
human life cheaply and to resort to 
they too often kept after the peace. 
violence. War taught them to kill and 
provided them with weapons which 
Rowdy and idle elements, which could 
find no easy place in economic life 
after the war, put the blame for their 
condition on others and organized into 
armed bands. There grew up a num- 
ber of semi-military organizations 
which were appropriated by ambitious 
political leaders for party purposes. 
Thus, in Austria, besides the legal 
military forces of the regular army 
and the police, there were various 
armed groups—Social Democratic, 
National Socialist, Fascist, and Star- 
hemberg retainers—defying one an- 
other and threatening to defy the 
State itself. This condition of things, 
with the constant danger of revolu- 
tion or civil war, produced restless- 
ness, suspicions, exasperation and 
various acts of violence. 


When Dollfuss became Chancellor 
on May 20, 1932, he sought to remedy 
this state of affairs by strengthening 
the power of the Federal Government 
economically and morally as well as 
in its military aspects. He tried to 
rally hostile factions to his own sup- 
port and to create a new feeling of 
Austrian patriotism and independence. 
He forbade the display of any flags 
or political symbols except the Aus- 
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trian flag. But young Prince Starhem- 
berg, with money and munitions sup- 
plied by Mussolini, managed to in- 
crease and consolidate the military 
Fascist elements until his Heimwehr 
(Home Defense) troops numbered 
some 75,000, or three times the num- 
ber of the Austrian regular army. He 
was so strong that Dollfuss ultimate- 
ly sought alliance with him instead of 
crushing him and remaining on a dem- 
ocratic foundation. It was this private 
army of Starhemberg’s, the Heim- 
wehr, that was primarily responsible 
for the ruthless violence with which 
the Social Democrats were crushed 
last February. The Heimwehr emerged 
stronger than ever. 

There remained the Austrian Nazis. 
Though outlawed as a party by Doll- 
fuss, they remained a secret organ- 
ization and perpetrated innumerable 
acts of violence. They bombed rail- 
ways, bridges and public buildings and 
occasionally shot their opponents. The 
war left in Austria a terrible legacy 
of violence. 

The peace treaties were also re- 
sponsible for much political and so- 
cial unrest in Austria. From a coun- 
try of 55,000,000 inhabitants Austria 
was cut down to one of 7,000,000. 
Though the vanquished Austrian Ger- 
mans were more or less reconciled to 
the inevitable loss of their non-Ger- 
man subject nationalities, they very 
bitterly resented the treaty arrange- 
ments which placed some 400,000 Ger- 
mans in the Tyrol under the national- 
istic oppression of Italy and Mussolini. 
They resented also the treaty clauses 
which, in defiance of the principle of 
self-determination, forbade to German 
Austria any union with Germany. The 
very fact that it was forbidden in it- 
self made it desired by thousands, 
quite apart from many political and 
economic advantages which the union 
would have brought to Austria. 
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Austria was also placed by the 
peace treaties in an almost impossible 
economic situation. Her manufactur- 
ing interests were ruined by the loss 
of her coal mines and by the tariffs 
set up by her neighbors against her 
manufactured goods. The old Habs- 
burg monarchy, comprising a large 
part of the Danubian area, had been a 
fairly well balanced economic unit, 
but that was destroyed in favor of the 
little Succession States. Within Aus- 
tria itself the economic and political 
balance was not healthy. Vienna, con- 
trolled by Social Democrats, with a 
population of 2,000,000, was at con- 
stant odds with a Catholic, conserva- 
tive rural population of 5,000,000, 
which controlled the Federal Govern- 
ment in Vienna. 

Economic life was stagnant owing 
to the destructive effects of the war, 
the new tariff boundaries and the 
crushing burden of taxation. In addi- 
tion to the general taxes to carry on 
the government and pay impossible 
interest to foreign bankers, the Vien- 
na Social Democrats imposed further 
burdens on the middle and upper 
classes to carry out their own other- 
wise admirable housing and social 
welfare projects. The peace treaties, 
though not wholly to blame, neverthe- 
less contributed to economic malad- 
justment and social unrest as well as 
to political resentment in Austria. 

Before Hitler rose to power in Ger- 
many: there had developed an active 
Nazi party in Austria for many of 
the same reasons as in Germany. It 
was led by Theodor Habicht, Alfred 
and Heinrich Frauenfeld and other 
Hitler lieutenants. It desired the union 
of Austria and Germany in accord- 
ance with the policies which Hitler 
had proclaimed. Its purpose in seek- 
ing union of the two German-speaking 
peoples was shared by the Austrian 
Pan-Germans and many of the most 
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influential Austrian leaders, including 
Dollfuss. It probably represented the 
wish of a majority of the Austrian 
people. 

Accordingly the Bruening govern- 
ment in 1931 proposed an economic 
union (not a political union or An- 
schluss, for this was forbidden by the 
peace treaties) by which Bruening 
hoped to gain popularity for his wan- 
ing government and undermine the 
growing power of the Hitlerites. Pos- 
sibly if he had been allowed to carry 
out his proposal he would have so 
strengthened himself that Hitler would 
never have been able to come into 
power. But France and her eastern 
satellites, together with Italy, hotly 
objected, and the proposal had to be 
abandoned. 

After Hitler became the head of the 
German Government a complete re- 
versal of the situation took place in 
Austria. Hitler’s methods of violence, 
the crushing of the Communists, 
Social Democrats and Roman Cath- 
olics in Germany, the forcible co- 
ordination of everything in the inter- 
ests of the Totalitarian State an- 
tagonized nearly all elements in Aus- 
tria except the Austrian Nazis. The 
great majority of Austrians were 
especially antagonized by the efforts 
of both Austrian and German Nazis 
to bring Austria under Hitler’s con- 
trol. There began a strong national 
movement in Austria, led by Dollfuss, 
to preserve Austrian independence. 
So began a conflict between the gov- 
ernment and the Nazis which in- 
creased in bitterness and violence as 
the months went on until the Nazi 
putsch, or revolt, of July 25 resulted 
in the assassination of the Chancel- 
lor. 

In this effort to curb the Nazis Doll- 
fuss felt it necessary to resort more 
and more to dictatorial methods and 
the use of force, somewhat after the 
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manner of Hitler himself. He put 
aside the Austrian Parliament, abol- 
ished freedom of speech, press and 
meeting, and allowed more and more 
freedom of action to Starhemberg and 
his ruthless Heimwehr troops, who 
were permitted to crush the Social 
Democrats last February. Some of the 
Social Democrats in their bitterness 
against Dollfuss and the government 
action in suppressing the “February 
revolution” probably joined the Aus- 
trian Nazis, not out of any love for 
them, for they had always detested 
them, but out of common hatred for 
Dollfuss and the Heimwehr whose 
rule they wanted to see overthrown. 
This accession of some Social Demo- 
cratic support probably encouraged 
the Nazis in their revolt on July 25. 

The Austrian Nazis on their part, 
after standing aside while their Social 
Democratic enemies were crushed in 
the February revolution, soon began 
to renew their bombings and attacks 
on the Dolifuss government in spite 
of all the prohibitions directed against 
them. They were undoubtedly secretly 
supplied with explosives from Nazi 
sympathizers in Germany, and more 
or less openly encouraged by Hitler’s 
own subordinates. 

When Theodor Habicht was ex- 
pelled from Austria he went to Mu- 
nich. There he broadcast hateful criti- 
cisms of Dollfuss’s dictatorship and 
promised encouragement to the Nazis 
in Austria. Alfred Frauenfeld, ar- 
rested in Austria and later released 
on his word of honor that he would 
not re-engage in political activity, es- 
caped to Munich and cooperated with 
Habicht in propaganda against Doll- 
fuss. Several thousand Austrian Nazis 
also fled from home into Germany 
where they were welcomed and féted 
by Hitler’s Storm Troops and housed 
in German barracks. It was suspected 
that they were only waiting for an op- 
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portunity to invade Austria to sup- 
port a revolution which would over- 
throw Dollfuss and set up a Nazi ré- 
gime; Hitler could then have claimed 
that the movement was an internal 
Austrian affair for which he was not 
responsible, though it would have 
placed his sympathizers in power. 

From February to June the melan- 
choly list of almost daily Nazi out- 
rages in Austria continued to fill the 
dispatches of the foreign correspon- 
dents. It is quite possible that Hitler 
himself disapproved this incitement 
against Dollfuss from within Ger- 
many, which, if it succeeded, was sure 
to increase his diplomatic difficulties 
with Italy and France and the rest 
of the world. It is quite possible that 
it was primarily the work of his more 
fanatical followers and especially of 
the Storm Troops. But until the mid- 
dle of June he apparently did nothing 
to check it. In this sense he is re- 
sponsible for creating the atmos- 
phere which led to the attack on the 
Austrian Chancellery and the assassi- 
nation of Dollfuss. 

On June 14 and 15 Hitler visited 
Mussolini at Venice. Although nothing 
certain is known about their conver- 
sations, it is probable that the Italian 
dictator made emphatically clear to 
his German brother that German en- 
couragement to overthrow Dollfuss 
must stop. At any rate, for a few days 
after the Venice meeting there was a 
lull in the Nazi bombings in Austria 
and the provocative radio speeches 
from Munich. Habicht was temporarily 
silenced and the Austrian fugitives or 
“legionaries” in Germany were placed 
under stricter supervision. One of Hit- 
ler’s reasons for proceeding against 
Roehm and the “traitors” was prob- 
ably the desire to check the embar- 
rassing anti-Austrian incitement of 
his more fanatical followers which 
had its centre at Munich, where 
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Roehm commanded the Storm Troop- 
ers. But he did not withdraw the re- 
taliatory 1,000-mark visa fee for Ger- 
mans entering Austria, which he had 
imposed some months earlier with fhe 
aim of ruining the profitable German 
tourist trade there. 

June 28, St. Vitus’s Day, the anni- 
versary of the Sarajevo assassination 
and the signing of the Versailles 
Treaty, was seized upon by the Austri- 
an Nazis for a new demonstration of 
bombings. Several bombs exploded at 
Salzburg, wounding passers-by and de- 
stroying a garage near the local gov- 
ernment building. Another bomb near 
the Leopoldskron municipal water- 
works did considerable damage. At 
Innsbruck a bomb was found near a 
Catholic printing house; the janitor 
threw it into a neighboring garden, 
where it exploded, smashing several 
hundred windows in the neighborhood. 
An attempt was made to destroy the 
great Achensee power station which 
serves the electric railroads in the 
Tyrol by persons whose footsteps 
seemed to indicate that they had come 
across the neighboring Austro-Bava- 
rian border and had returned by the 
same route after the bombing. An- 
other explosion partly blew up a small 
electric power station at Hall, near 
Innsbruck. Sections of railway, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines were blown 
up or cut in some fifteen other places. 

These events seemed to indicate 
that Hitler was unable, or unwilling, 
to curb the Austrian Nazis. They shat- 
tered the hopes that his meeting with 
Mussolini at Venice might lead to per- 
manently better conditions. 

Some of the acts of violence from 
which Austria had suffered increas- 
ingly ever since the February revolu- 
tion and which were generally attrib- 
uted to the Nazis were not improbably 
the work of Social Democrats. For ex- 
ample, Joseph Gerl, a 20-year-old 
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Czechoslovak, who was executed on 
July 24, tried to blow up a signal mast 
on a Vienna suburban railway, and 
shot and seriously wounded a police- 
man who caught him in the act. At his 
trial he declared that he had made the 
attempt in the hope that it would be 
attributed to the Nazis and so dimin- 
ish the prospects of a reconciliation 
between Hitler and Dollfuss. Three 
days after his execution a handbill 
circulated by Social Democrats in 
Vienna declared: 

‘“‘What happened in Austria on July 
25 essentially resembled the June 30 
event in Germany. In both cases Fas- 
cists murdered Fascists. Here, as well 
as there, it means the beginning of 
the end. Our hour approaches! Every 
unbiased observer in Austria must ad- 
mit the death of Dollfuss was received 
by the masses with undisguised joy as 
the death of a pirate and murderer of 
liberty, who scarcely a day previous 
had caused a young workman to be 
hanged.” 

Hitler’s sudden annihilation of 
Ernst Roehm and other Left leaders 
of the Storm Troopers on June 30 
gave rise to the hope in Austrian gov- 
ernment circles that there would be 
an improvement in the relations be- 
tween the two German countries. The 
Austrian Nazis were reported to be 
discouraged at the alleged treason 
within the Nazi ranks in Germany 
and the patent evidence that all was 
not well within the Totalitarian State. 
In spite of the way the German press 
exalted Hitler as a hero who had 
purged the movement of rotten ele- 
ments, the Austrian Nazis could not 
help sharing the general world opin- 
ion that the German Nazis had suf- 
fered very seriously in prestige. The 
Storm Troops, who had shown most 
sympathy with the Austrian legion- 
aries in Germany, had been sent on 
vacation for a month. The Brown 


Shirt headquarters were removed un- 
der Roehm’s successor, Victor Lutze, 
from Munich, which had been the cen- 
tre of anti-Austrian intrigue and in- 
citement, to Berlin, where the leaders 
would be under the closer supervision 
and control of Hitler and his more 
moderate advisers. 

Dollfuss and his fellow-Ministers 
were correspondingly encouraged by 
the German events of June 30. They 
believed that Hitler would be kept so 
busy with the internal German situa- 
tion that he would be less inclined to 
permit a continuation of Nazi violence 
in Austria. Speaking at Mariazell on 
July 9, Dollfuss hopefully declared: 
“Events in Germany have surely 
brought enlightenment to those whom 
wild handling deprived of their reason 
and who thought that they could 
achieve their ends through violence. 
I am convinced that this enlighten- 
ment will very soon bring quiet and 
freedom to our land. We shall block 
the path to no one who, seeing his er- 
rors, wants to change his ways and 
work for the common good.” Never- 
theless, Dollfuss did not intend to take 
any chances, and proceeded to reor- 
ganize his Cabinet and to decree new 
laws against bombers and all those 
who had explosives in their posses- 
sion. 

Up to the time of “Roehm’s revolt” 
the Dollfuss government had shown 
a certain timidity in dealing with Aus- 
trian Nazis. They had been dealt with 
much more leniently than the Social 
Democrats. Though hundreds of Nazis 
had been arrested and given prison 
sentences or sent to concentration 
camps, none had been executed. There 
may have been many reasons for this. 
Dollfuss personally was of a kindly 
and gentle nature, opposed to a policy 
of vengeance and extreme severity. 
More important, Nazis were scattered 
everywhere through the country and 
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even in government positions, and it 
might not be wise to antagonize them 
by too much severity. Starhemberg, 
who -ntrolled the powerful Heim- 
wehr, trad once been an ardent fol- 
lower of Hitler and had taken part in 
his abortive putsch at Munich in 
1923; in the Spring of the present 
year it was reported that he had 
had secret negotiations with Hitler’s 
agents; it would not be safe to alien- 
ate by a too extreme extirpation of 
Nazis in Austria the strong Heim- 
wehr force which he controlled. But 
after the German events of June 30 
Dollfuss felt strong enough to prepare 
for a more vigorous policy. 

On July 11 the Chancellor handed in 
to President Miklas the resignation of 
the entire Cabinet. He was at once in- 
vited to form a new one, which he did 
with the following personnel: Dr. Doll- 
fuss, Chancellor, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Security, War, Forestry and 
Agriculture; Prince Ernst von Star- 


hemberg, Vice Chancellor; Major Emil 


Fey, Commissioner of Emergency 
Measures for Defense of the State; Dr. 
Kurt Schuschnigg, Minister of Educa- 
tion; Baron Odo Neustaedter-Stuer- 
mer, Minister of Social Welfare; Dr. 
Karl Buresch, Minister of Finance; 
Fritz Stockinger, Minister of Com- 
merce and Communications; Egon 
Berger-Waldenegg, Minister of Jus- 
tice; Baron Karl Karwinsky, Secre- 
tary of State for Security; Dr. Stefan 
Tauschitz, Secretary of State for For- 
- eign Affairs; General Wilhelm Zehner, 
Secretary of State for National De- 
fense. 

Among those dropped in forming 
the new Cabinet were the Minister of 
War, Prince Alois von Schoenburg- 
Hartenstein, and Herr Glass and Herr 
Kerber, two Secretaries of State be- 
longing to the Landbund (Farmers’ 
party), a group which Dollfuss had 
tried in vain to rally completely to his 
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support. The reasons for transferring 
the War Department from Schoen- 
burg-Hartenstein, who was the only 
member of the former Habsburg aris- 
tocracy in the old Cabinet, were prob- 
ably several. The Prince had been 
known as a lifelong legitimist, and his 
omission may be taken as an indica- 
tion that Dollfuss had withdrawn, per- 
haps at Mussolini’s prompting, from 
the favorable attitude toward the 
Habsburgs recently shown by the 
Austrian Government. The Prince 
also incurred the disfavor of the 
Chancellor and the Heimwehr through 
his endeavors to make the army an 
entirely non-political body somewhat 
on the lines of the German Reichs- 
wehr, while they wished it to be made 
a politically conscious instrument of 
Clerical-Fascism. Furthermore, the 
Prince’s son had been a Nazi sym- 
pathizer, and was recently disciplined 
as such. All three of the men who were 
dropped had steadily opposed in the 
Cabinet any severe procedure against 
Nazi bombers. 

Prince Starhemberg was retained as 
Vice Chancellor, a position to which 
he had been appointed in place of 
Major Fey in May in recognition of 
his power as leader of the Heimwehr 
and for his suppression of the Social 
Democrats in the February revolu- 
tion. Three other members of the new 
Cabinet were also Heimwehr men, so 
that this semi-military Fascist organ- 
ization was well represented. 

The most important feature of the 
reshuffling of the Cabinet was the in- 
creased concentration of power in the 
hands of Chancellor Dollfuss himself. 
He appointed three Secretaries of 
State to assist him—in the Foreign 
Office Dr. Tauschitz, recently recalled 
from his position as Austrian Minister 
at Berlin and able to inform the Cabi- 
net on the recent events in Germany; 
Karl Karwinsky as Secretary for Se- 
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curity; and a few days later General 
Wilhelm Zehner as Secretary of State 
for National Defense, serving directly 
under the Chancellor. 

Heimwehr Major Fey, who resigned 
as Minister of Security, was given in- 
creased power as “Special Commis- 
sioner of Emergency Measures for De- 
fense of the State.” This meant that 
he would be able to override the high- 
est officials in all the Ministries in his 
efforts to defeat the Nazi struggle to 
obtain the upper hand in Austria. On 
his taking office, his newspaper, the 
Abendzeitung, published a_ vitriolic 
editorial warning the Hitler govern- 
ment that Austria realized that “an- 
archy” prevailed in the neighboring 
Reich, and that the time had come for 
Austria to safeguard herself and to 
“consider what is to be done to ex- 
tinguish the centre of contagion. The 
new Cabinet is a government of de- 
termined will for defense. Minister Fey 
has been selected for the final strug- 
gle against the terror and is a guar- 
antee that a definite end is to be made 
of all bomb-throwing. The reconstruc- 
tion of the Cabinet signifies not only 
a strengthening of the Heimwehr, 
which has at least four out of the 
eight Ministers, and is not only a new 
evidence of the close cooperation be- 
tween the Heimwehr and the govern- 
ment, but is a final warning to all en- 
emies of the State. Pardon will no 
longer be given.” 

The Austrian Foreign Office had to 
caution the foreign correspondents 
that Major Fey’s attack was not to be 
regarded as a semi-official attack on 
Germany. But it sufficiently indicated 
the intentions of the new Cabinet. 

Two days later Chancellor Dollfuss 
issued a decree warning all persons 
that they would have five days with- 
in which to turn in all explosives to 
the government. Anyone caught with 
explosives after that period faced a 
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single penalty—death. Courts were 
no longer to be permitted to impose 
milder sentences. ; 

In spite of this warning..geveral 
more bombings took place, one at 
Salzburg causing injury to five per- 
sons. Seven Nazis were arrested on 
suspicion of connection with the case. 
On July 19 Alfred Frauenfeld spoke 
on the Munich radio, warning the Doll- 
fuss government in turn that if any 
of the seven Nazis were sentenced to 
death civil war would be likely. “No 
one should be under any delusion as 
to the fate of traitors and spies in 
Austria if the court-martial passes a 
sentence of death on the seven Nazis, 
who have the whole nation behind 
them.” On July 23 Baron Karwinsky, 
Secretary of State for Security, an- 
nounced that the Cabinet decree on 
explosives had had considerable ef- 
fect: altogether there had been turned 
in 233 pounds of dynamite and am- 
monite, 512 pounds of other explos- 
ives, 1,150 bombs, 1,242 paper detona- 
tors, over 2,000 feet of fuse, and a 
large number of pistols. 

Perhaps because of the Cabinet’s 
firm policy of striking hard to root 
out the bombing evil and put an end 
to the Nazi terrorism in Austria, the 
Nazis determined to strike back be- 
fore it should be too late. The events 
of the next days indicate that their 
plot was not well organized, nor was 
it clear from the trial of Dollfuss’s as- 
sailants who was at the head of it. 
Apparently the plan was to arrest, but 
not kill, the Ministers, and to force 
upon them another Cabinet which 
should contain some of the old Min- 
isters and also give more representa- 
tion to Nazis. 

According to the list said to have 
been drawn up by the leaders of the 
putsch their new Cabinet was to con- 
sist of Anton Rintelen (Chancellor), 
Emil Fey (Vice Chancellor), Konstan- 
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tin Kammerhofer (Defense), Franz 
Winkler (Agriculture), Franz Meysz- 
ner (Interior), and Walter Pfrimer 
(Justice). Rintelen, Austrian Minis- 
ter to Italy and formerly Vice Chan- 
cellor under Dollfuss, had just re- 
turned from Rome and had been fre- 
quently named as likely to be Doll- 
fuss’ successor. He was very popular 
with the rural peasantry and was 
often called the “uncrowned King of 
Styria.” According to another alleged 
list, published later in the Vienna 
newspapers and less probable, the 
names of Theodor Habicht and Alfred 
Frauenfeld were included: in the in- 
tended Rintelen rebel Cabinet. 

Shortly after 1 P. M. on July 25 two 
groups of Nazis tried to seize the gov- 
ernment in Vienna. One group of 
eight young men drove up to the 
Ravag broadcasting station to send 
out word that the Dollfuss govern- 
ment had been overthrown and re- 
placed by another headed by Rintelen. 
When the policeman at the door of 
the radio station challenged them, he 
was shot down. Inside they were op- 
posed by one of the radio directors, 
who was also shot. A police alarm 
having been given, a siege of the radio 
station began from the narrow street, 
where the rebels defended themselves 
with revolvers for several hours from 
hundreds of police before they were 
finally captured. 

Meanwhile the other and larger 
group, consisting of some 144 Nazis 
disguised in uniforms of the Deutsch- 
meister Regiment of the regular army, 
suddenly appeared in trucks in front 
of the Ballhausplatz, where the Chan- 
cellery is situated, and where Dr. Doll- 
fuss and several of the Cabinet were 
at the moment in consultation. The 


appearance of the trucks at first 
caused no alarm as the men were in 
regular uniform. But they burst into 
the building, closed the doors after 
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them, and huddled some 150 subordi- 
nate officials and clerks into a court- 
yard, where they were forced to keep 
quiet. Others of the gang, led by Franz 
Holzweber, a 30-year-old electrician, 
and Otto Planetta, a 37-year-old por- 
ter, rushed upstairs and into the re- 
ception room where the Congress of 
Vienna had once met. 

Here they found Chancellor Dollfuss, 
who was shot at close range in the 
neck and under the armpit by Pla- 
netta. The assassin stated at his trial 
that he had no intention of killing 
the Chancellor; that he and his asso- 
ciates all had strict orders on start- 
ing out to kill no one unless resistance 
was offered; and that if he shot Doll- 
fuss, it was under the stress of excite- 
ment. In his final statement before 
his execution a few days later he said: 
“T am very sorry I killed the Federal 
Chancellor, and I ask the court to con- 
vey to his widow my deep regret and 
to assure her that it was not done in 
hatred, and I ask her forgiveness.” 

The stricken Chancellor was laid on 
a sofa and gradually bled to death in 
a couple of hours. The assassins would 
not allow him to be removed to a hos- 
pital and would not call a doctor or a 
priest for fear of revealing what they 
had done. In any case, according to 
the medical testimony at the court- 
martial, no doctor could have saved 
him; the bullet in the neck had struck 
the spinal cord and its effect was 
fatal. 

Others of the gang had in the mean- 
time arrested the other Cabinet Min- 
isters, who refused to yield up the gov- 
ernment. Though the telephone con- 
nections had been cut off, the news 
of what had been happening in the 
Chancellery began to percolate to the 
outside and the building was sur- 
rounded by police and troops who 
threatened to storm the place. About 
5 P. M. to prevent bloodshed and to 
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save their own skins the rebels, who 
began to see that their putsch had 
failed, compelled Major Fey to appear 
on the balcony thrice and order the 
troops not to attack. They also com- 
pelled him to promise them a safe- 
conduct to Germany, even after he was 
aware that the Chancellor had been 
shot and had died. Not satisfied with 
this promise they also insisted that 
Fey telephone to Dr. Rieth, the Ger- 
man Minister to Austria, and secure 
his endorsement for the safe-conduct 
across the border. Dr. Rieth, accord- 
ing to his own statement, consented to 
go to the Chancellery, not as Minister 
but in a personal capacity at the re- 
quest of his friend Fey and to prevent 
bloodshed, and gave his endorsement. 
Finally, after nearly seven hours of 
imprisonment the Cabinet Ministers 
were released and the invaders were 
taken into custody. 

The Heimwehr were furious at what 
had happened, and the Vienna popula- 
tion were inexpressibly shocked and 
indignant. The promise of safe-con- 
duct was not observed on the ground 
that it was nullified by the fact of 
Dollfuss’s assassination, which was 
said not to have been known at the 
time that the safe-conduct was prom- 
ised. Major Fey, however, stated em- 
phatically at the court-martial that 
it was known to him and to Dr. Rieth 
at the time the promise was made. 

Dr. Schuschnigg was at once ap- 
pointed Acting Chancellor and with 
the aid of the other Cabinet Ministers 
immediately took energetic steps to 
put down the Nazi revolts which broke 
out all over Austria, especially in the 
provinces of Styria and Carinthia. A 
small civil war raged for several days 
in which the Nazis were gradually de- 
feated, dislodged from the places they 
had seized, or driven over the borders 
into Yugoslavia and Italy, where they 
were disarmed and interned. It is esti- 
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mated that at least 100 government 
troops and Heimwehr were killed and 
many times that number of rebels. 

Within a week the last flickerings 
of the revolt in the provincial districts 
seemed to be definitely stamped out. 
The collapse of the plot was partly 
owing to lack of careful planning and 
organization, The failure of the at- 
tempt to send out a broadcast defi- 
nitely announcing the overthrow of 
the Dollfuss government caused delay 
in the revolt in the provinces. The 
putschists at the Chancellery ap- 
peared to have no political leader on 
the spot to take over the direction 
of the movement; this was admitted 
by the rebel prisoners at the court- 
martial; they said that the expected 
man did not arrive, but they refused 
to reveal his identity. 

Of the putschists captured in Vi- 
enna and denied the promised safe- 
conduct, Holzweber and Planetta, who 
were responsible for the assassina- 
tion of Chancellor Dollfuss, were 
given a prompt and apparently fair 
court-martial, and hanged on July 31. 
The last words uttered by each man 
as the noose was placed around his 
neck were “Heil Hitler!” It was ex- 
pected that several others would be 
given the death penalty later. Most 
of the rest were sent to a concentra- 
tion camp. Dr. Anton Rintelen, who 
had returned from his post at Rome 
and was said to have been chosen to 
head the rebel Cabinet, was immedi- 
ately arrested in Vienna. He was se- 
verely wounded (even reported dead 
at first), either by attempted suicide 
or by the violence of those who ar- 
rested him. He may well have been 
the leader whom MHolzweber and 
Planetta said they were awaiting. A 
Vienna police official, who with sev- 
eral other disloyal police was said to 
have been implicated in the seizure of 
the Chancellery, committed suicide 
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by jumping from the fourth story of 
the police building a few days later as 
he was about to be arrested. 

Though many persons expected that 
Chancellor Dollfuss’ successor would 
be his former Vice Chancellor, Prince 
Starhemberg, the new Cabinet an- 
nounced on July 30 was constituted as 
follows: Dr. Schuschnigg, Chancellor, 
Minister of Defense, Justice and Edu- 
cation; Prince Starhemberg, Vice 
Chancellor and Minister of Public 
Security; Major Fey, Minister of the 
Interior; Herr Berger - Waldenegg, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Fried- 
rich Stockinger, Minister of Com- 
merce; Dr. Karl Buresch, Minister of 
Finance; Baron Neustaedter - Stuer- 
mer, Minister of Social Welfare. The 
following were appointed Under Sec- 
retaries: Wilhelm Zehner (Defense), 
Hans Pernter (Education), Karl Kar- 
winsky (Justice), Ulrich Igl (Agricul- 
ture) and Stefan Tauschitz (Foreign 
Affairs). 

It was expected that the new Cabi- 
net would carry out the Dollfuss Fas- 
cist program and continue strong dic- 
tatorial measures, supported by Star- 
hemberg’s Heimwehr, until peace and 
quiet were thoroughly restored in 
Austria. 

There were also indications that the 
Cabinet might seek a reconciliation 
with the Social Democrats by releas- 
ing a large number of them who have 
been in prison or concentration camps 
ever since the termination of the Feb- 
ruary revolution. 

The new Chancellor is a member of 
the Christian Socialist (Catholic) 
party to which Dollfuss belonged. For- 
merly closely associated with Dr. Sei- 
pel, the outstanding clerical leader in 
Austria since the end of the World 
War, Chancellor Schuschnigg has been 
prominent in political life for many 
years. He became a member of the 
Buresch Cabinet in January, 1932, and 
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remained as Minister of Justice when 
Dollfuss formed his first Cabinet on 
May 20, 1932. He took a leading part 
in negotiating the Concordat with the 
Vatican in May, 1933. He has been an 
ardent anti-Socialist and anti-Nazi. 
On May 27, 1933, he ordered the po- 
lice to intervene in the disorders at 
the University of Vienna and eject 
Nazi disturbers, that being the first 
time in half a century that the police 
had entered the university premises, 
which until then had enjoyed academ- 
ic immunity. In a speech on June 8 Dr. 
Schuschnigg warned Protestants in 
Austria against allying themselves 
with the Nazis, pointing out that in 
Germany the Nazis were persecuting 
the Catholics and Protestants alike. 
The repercussions of the Austrian 
events upon the European diplomatic 
situation were at first alarming. Quo- 
tations fell on the stock exchanges. 
Scaremongers drew pessimistic anal- 
ogies between the assassination of 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand at 
Sarajevo in 1914 and that of Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss. Serbia’s secret com- 
plicity in the former was compared 
to Nazi Germany’s in the latter. There 
were in fact many curious analogies 
between the two situations in 1914 
and 1934. But one important fact was 
generally overlooked. In 1914 the 
European powers were more or less 
evenly grouped in two systems of hos- 
tile alliances, neither of which would 
make concessions involving supposed 
loss of prestige. In 1934 Germany 
stands virtually alone, relatively weak 
in military power and diplomatically 
isolated by the public opinion of the 
world which generally holds her re- 
sponsible indirectly, if not directly, 
for the Austrian turmoil and the death 
of Chancellor Dollfuss. In 1934 no 
sane German can think of taking up 
arms, and no European power thinks 
of attacking her if she keeps quiet. 
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Great Britain, France and the 
Soviet Union adopted an attitude of 
stern reserve. Mussolini, however, 
rushed 40,000 troops to the Austrian 
frontier ready to invade Austria if the 
Nazis triumphed or Germany inter- 
fered. And the government-controlled 
Italian press poured out vitriolic 
criticism and warnings against Ger- 
many which exceeded anything that 
one finds in the French press. The 
Messagero declared: 

“Now that the Nazi manoeuvre has 
failed, the evil beast immediately re- 
verts to its true nature. It instinc- 
tively again meditates new deeds of 
blood and new persecutions and ven- 
geances. One German newspaper op- 
enly threatens bloody events against 
those who have not heeded the warn- 
ing of July 25, and another faces 
Prince Starhemberg [he was then 
Acting Austrian Chancellor] with the 
dilemma of either becoming reconciled 
with Nazism or facing another out- 
break of violence. Are these irrespon- 
sible threats derived from moral 
baseness and from a clean-cut spir- 
itual divorce from the rest of the 
world, or are they threats correspond- 
ing with well-defined intentions and 
concrete plans? In any case Europe, 
or at least the civilized part of Europe, 
is keenly on the alert and the soldiers 
of Italy on the Brenner and Carinthia 
frontiers are ready for any eventual- 
ity.” 

Mussolini himself had personal and 
political motives for being aroused 
emotionally against Hitler and Ger- 
many. Personally he felt that Hitler 
had gone back on the understanding 
supposed to have been reached at 
Venice in June that German Nazis 
would henceforth leave Austria in 
peace. Moreover, he had just been re- 
ceiving as guests at his Summer home 
at Riccione Dr. and Frau Dollfuss and 
their children. Dollfuss had returned 
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to Vienna but was expecting to return 
to Riccione for his family at the end 
of July. It was Mussolini who had to 
break the news of the assassination to 
the Chancellor’s wife and put her into 
an airplane to attend the funeral in 
Vienna, while she left her two children 
in Italy. Naturally, he was aroused 
to intense emotional indignation 
against the country which he held 
morally responsible for the death of 
the man whom he had just welcomed 
to his home, precisely as the Kaiser 
was aroused to intense emotional in- 
dignation in 1914 against the Serbs, 
whom he held morally responsible for 
the assassination of the Archduke 
whose guest he had been at Konopischt 
only two weeks before. 

Politically also Mussolini and the 
Italians were indignant at the danger 
if the Nazis should succeed in getting 
control of Austria. That might mean 
an enlarged Germany which, stretch- 
ing to the frontiers of Italy, might one 
day seek to wrench back from Italy 
the 400,000 Germans in the Tyrol un- 
wisely assigned to Italy by the peace 
treaties in 1919. Moreover, Nazi Ger- 
mans in control of Austria would soon 
dominate the Danube Valley, where 
Mussolini himself has been trying to 
establish his influence by his recent 
agreements with Hungary and Aus- 
tria and by his supply of arms and 
money to Starhemberg’s Heimwehr. 

There was all the more danger of 
this since Germany recently signed a 
commercial treaty and established 
friendly relations with Yugoslavia, 
which, with its outlet on the Adriatic, 
is Italy’s bitterest enemy. Yugoslav 
troops had also been moved up in- 
stantly to the Austrian border, as 
much to keep an eye on the Italian 
troops on the Austrian border as to. 
prevent the Austrian civil war from 
spilling over into Yugoslavia. If Ital- 
ian troops entered Austria there was 
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danger that Yugoslav troops would 
do the same, and then there was likely 
to be a clash between these two hos- 
tile Adriatic rivals. 

Fortunately, however, moderation 
soon prevailed in both Italy and Yu- 
goslavia. The troops of both nations 
merely watched the Austrian border 
and disarmed and interned escaping 
Nazis, but did not cross it. The Italian 
press soon adopted a somewhat more 
moderate tone. The Giornale d’Italia, 
which usually reflects with absolute 
fidelity the opinion of the Italian For- 
eign Office, declared on July 30: 

“The Italian press, which faithfully 
interprets the thoughts of the nation, 
has no fundamental hostility against 
nor any deliberate intention to enter 
into polemics with present-day Ger- 
many and her policies. The Berlin gov- 
ernment, it is to be hoped, will con- 
sider the international danger, of a 
political and moral nature, of its ex- 
cessive intolerance and of the insuffi- 
cient clearness of its attitude. New 
ideas of reasonableness and concilia- 
tion must arise beyond our frontiers. 
Premier Mussolini, by his energetic 
action, wished again to render clear to 
all Italy’s viewpoint about Austria and 
to bring about a responsible attitude 
on the part of all the governments 
that have had any share in the Austri- 
an disorder. Italy wishes to give cre- 
dence to Chancellor Hitler’s words and 
the conciliatory intentions that they 
express. Meantime, she remains vigi- 
lant and waits for events to prove 
that her confidence has not been mis- 
placed.” 

In Germany also, in spite of a few 
defiant or jubilant expressions of 
newspaper opinion at the death of 
Dollfuss, Chancellor Hitler helped to 
dispel the war clouds by a perfectly 
“correct” attitude. The German-Aus- 
trian frontier was at once strictly 
closed to prevent any German Nazis 
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or Austrian legionaries in Germany 
from crossing into Austria to take 
part in the civil war. The headquar- 
ters of the Austrian legionaries in 
Munich were closed; they were for- 
bidden to wear their uniforms; and 
they were removed from Bavaria to 
Central or North Germany, far from 
the Austrian border. They had now 
become an incubus that the German 
Government did not know how to dis- 
pose of. Theodor Habicht was dis- 
missed on July 27 from his position 
in Munich. On the afternoon of July 
25 he had given a German news 
agency a report of the attack on the 
Dollfuss government that so closely 
coincided with the events which ac- 
tually took place that some observers 
believed that it indicated his com- 
plicity in the fatal events; his re- 
port was suppressed after half an 
hour and did not appear in any of the 
German newspapers. President von 
Hindenburg and the German Foreign 
Minister sent the proper messages of 
condolence. And Dr. Rieth was recall- 
ed from Vienna for his impropriety in 
personally approving the offer of a 
safe-conduct to the putschists. 

On July 27 it was announced that 
Hitler had invited Vice Chancellor 
von Papen, who was then in Switzer- 
land, to go to Vienna as Dr. Rieth’s 
successor. As it is customary to in- 
quire first of the government to which 
an envoy is sent whether he is persona 
grata, the announcement was a diplo- 
matic impropriety. Von Papen ac- 
cepted the invitation and hurried to 
Baireuth, where Hitler had been at- 
tending the Wagner festival, to con- 
sult with the Nazi leaders and to ex- 
act a free hand in trying to establish 
friendly relations with Austria. But 
Vienna administered a snub to Berlin 
in delaying to reply to Hitler’s inquiry 
as to whether von Papen would be an 
acceptable successor to Dr. Rieth. 
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Whether this delay, which still con- 
tinued at the moment these lines were 
written, was due to prompting from 
Mussolini, as was widely believed 
by the foreign correspondents, or 
whether it was due to the confusion 
and delay in organizing a new Cabi- 


net at Vienna, is not certain. As Aus- 
tria had not sent any one to replace 
Dr. Tauschitz at the Austrian Lega- 
tion in Berlin, the diplomatic relations 
between the two countries remained 
in the hands of their respective 
chargés d’affaires. 


Hitler Assumes Hindenburg’s Powers 


ARLY on the morning of Aug. 2 

Paul von Hindenburg, President 
of Germany, passed away peacefully 
at his beloved estate at Neudeck in 
East Prussia. He would have been 87 
years old on Oct. 2. 

In 1914 von Hindenburg, already an 
old man on the retired list, was hard- 
ly known outside German military 
circles. But with the Russian invasion 
of East Prussia he was picked by the 
Kaiser as the man best fitted to take 
command of a dangerous situation. 
As a boy in East Prussia he had wan- 
dered all over the difficult Masurian 
swamp region and knew every foot of 
the ground. Later, as instructor in 
the war college in Berlin, he had of- 
ten studied the theoretical plans for 
the defense of East Prussia against a 
Russian invasion. Within two weeks 
he had brilliantly justified the Kai- 
ser’s decision, and wrote jokingly to 
his wife: “I believe your old man is 
going to become famous after all.” In 
the battle of the Masurian Lakes, 
popularly known as the Battle of Tan- 
nenberg, he and Ludendorff annihi- 
lated a Russian army far larger than 
their own in the most remarkable Ger- 
man victory of the whole war and 
definitely freed East Prussia from 
any further danger of Russian in- 
vasion. 

No better personal appreciation of 
von Hindenburg has been given than 


that of Prince von Buelow, who wrote 
in his memoirs: “Von Hindenburg is 
German to the bones; he embodies all 
the good and majestic qualities of the 
German people and especially the 
German army.” But even von Buelow 
did not foresee the majestic political 
réle which von Hindenburg was to 
play. In 1918, with the Social Demo- 
cratic revolution, von Hindenburg 
persuaded the Kaiser to abdicate and 
escape to Holland. In 1925 he came 
again out of retirement to accept the 
call of the Fatherland to serve as 
President. To be sure, many Social 
Democrats and Catholics, by whose 
votes he was elected to strengthen the 
Weimar Republic, have reproached 
him for later accepting Hitler as 
Chancellor and thereby causing the 
downfall of the republic which he had 
sworn to uphold. But elections had 
shown that Hitler had by far the lar- 
gest party in Germany and no other 
political grouping had been able to 
make the Weimar parliamentary sys- 
tem function satisfactorily. 

In one respect von Hindenburg was 
fettered by boyhood memories, social 
traditions and Junker associations; he 
was steadily opposed to proposals for 
dividing up the over-mortgaged East 
Prussian Junker estates to provide 
small farms for the German unem- 
ployed. It was this opposition in part 
which led to the fall of the Bruening, 
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von Papen and von Schleicher Cabi- 
nets and opened the way for Hitler 
on Jan. 30, 1933. After the Enabling 
Act of the following March, which 
set aside the Reichstag and greatly in- 
creased the powers of the Chancellor 
at the expense of the President, von 
Hindenburg’s influence was reduced. 
He still had the devoted support of 
the Reichswehr, enjoyed the respect 
and love of the German people, and 
exercised some political influence 
through the Vice Chancellor, von 
Papen, to whom he was warmly at- 
tached. It is said that he was strong- 
ly opposed to Hitler’s anti-Semitic 
measures and it is certain that he was 
greatly distressed by the conflict be- 
tween the Nazis and the Protestants, 
on whose behalf he openly intervened. 
But with the decline of von Papen’s 
influence in the Cabinet, the Presi- 
dent’s influence also declined. 

A few hours before the President’s 
death Hitler flew to Neudeck for a last 
interview. Returning to Berlin, at a 
Cabinet meeting on the night of Aug. 
1 he decided that upon von Hinden- 
burg’s death the Chancellor should as- 
sume the functions of President, thus 
setting aside the constitutional pro- 
vision that in case of a Presidential 
vacancy the office should be filled by 
the President of the Supreme Court 
at Leipzig until a new election could 
take place. This was perfectly “legal,” 
since the action of the Reichstag last 
year authorized the Cabinet to make 
laws by decree. Since the new law did 
not deal with the “institution of the 
Reichstag and the Federal Council,” 
it did not violate the provisions of the 
Enabling Act of March, 1933. Whether 
it was wise to place so much power in 
the hands of a single person is another 
question. 

Though the Cabinet’s decree allowed 
Hitler to assume the functions and 
powers of President of the Reich, the 
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Chancellor refrained from taking the 
title. As he stated in an official letter 
to Minister of Interior Frick on Aug. 
2, “the greatness of the deceased has 
given to the title of Reichspresident 
unique and non-recurring significance. 
* * * T therefore request that care be 
taken in all official and unofficial 
communications to address me as just 
heretofore, as Fuehrer and Reichs- 
kanzler [Leader and Chancellor].” 
Furthermore, “steeped in the convic- 
tion that all authority of the State 
must proceed from the people and be 
by them ratified in a free secret elec- 
tion,” Hitler ordered that a plebiscite 
should be held on Aug. 19 to endorse 
this virtual merging of the offices of 
Chancellor and President. 

Lest any objections be raised by the 
Reichswehr, which was devoted to 
President von Hindenburg and which 
represents the strongest single politi- 
cal force in Germany, Hitler instantly 
ordered that the army and navy should 
at once take an oath of loyalty to him. 
This was done. A new oath of loyalty 
was administered also to the Black 
Shirts (Schutzstaffel) but not to the 
Brown Shirts (Storm Troops); the 
latter, however, in restricted numbers, 
were again allowed to wear their uni- 
forms after the month’s enforced 
vacation during July. 

The only important change in the 
Cabinet was the resignation of the 
Minister of Economics, Dr. Kurt 
Schmitt, because of illness. But it was 
a grievous loss to the government at 
a moment of increasing economic dif- 
ficulties, as Schmitt had been one of 
the ablest and most moderate mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht was appointed to succeed him 
for a period of six months. 


GERMANY AFTER THE “PURGE” 


One of the striking developments in 
Germany since the purging process of 
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June 30 has been the growing influ- 
ence and importance of Rudolf Hess, 
Hitler’s Deputy Leader and second in 
command of the Nazi party. He prob- 
ably has more weight with the Chan- 
cellor than either Goering or Goeb- 
bels, and is frequently spoken of as 
the most likely successor of von Papen 
as Vice Chancellor should the latter 
leave the Cabinet. He was put in 
charge of the housecleaning and reor- 
ganization in the party ranks after 
the destruction of the Roehm group. 
His acts and his statements since the 
Nazi revolution have stamped him as 
a moderate, as well as an absolutely 
loyal supporter of Hitler. He was 
given a place in the Cabinet as Minis- 
ter without portfolio last December. 

Rudolf Hess was born in Egypt 
thirty-eight years ago, the son of a 
German merchant. He was educated 
in Switzerland. He has been closely 
associated with Hitler ever since the 
two met on a French battlefield in the 
World War, fought by his side in the 
Munich beer cellar putsch of 1923 and 
went to jail with him at Landsberg 
after its failure. In. 1925 he became 
Hitler’s private secretary. 

On July 8 Hess was selected to 
make the first important public offi- 
cial address after the execution of the 
Roehm group. This address at Koen- 
igsburg, broadcast throughout the 
land, was a disappointment to those 
who expected some new statement of 
details about the Roehm “plot.” Pass- 
ing over this briefly and in general 
terms, his speech seemed rather to be 
a skillful attempt to divert attention 
by making an appeal to the French 
people, and especially to the French 
war veterans over the head of their 
government, to see to it that France 
kept the peace. 

A week later the Reichstag was 
called together to hear Hitler’ own ac- 
count of his recent actions. He spoke 
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for an hour and a half, evidently 
under strong emotion, in what was 
perhaps the greatest effort if his life, 
explaining how he had rid the Storm 
Troops of dangerous and disgraceful 
elements, and appealing fervently to 
his vast radio audience to believe that 
he had acted with sincerity for Ger- 
many’s best good. He gave the offi- 
cial death total as seventy-seven, but 
did not reveal the names of all those 
put to death, and gave no convincing 
details or proofs about the origins 
and purposes of the plot which he had 
crushed. He added but little to what 
had been already known, as summar- 
ized in CURRENT History for August. 
Though his speech was received with 
the usual enthusiastic applause, it is 
doubtful whether it strengthened him 
with the German people. Abroad it 
was severely criticized; it was felt 
that though undoubtedly sincere per- 
sonally, Hitler had completely failed 
to justify the terrible shedding of 
blood which had taken place and 
which was believed to have involved a 
much larger number of victims than 
the official figure. 

In the latter part of his speech the 
Chancellor admitted that he was 
deeply concerned with Germany’s eco- 
nomic situation. But he added, with 
his usual optimism, “if our trade bal- 
ance, through economic barriers in 
foreign markets or through political 
boycott, becomes a passive one, we 
shall, through our own ability and 
thanks to the genius of our inventors 
and chemists, find ways of making 
ourselves independent of imports of 
those raw materials that we ourselves 
are in a position to manufacture or 
find substitutes for.” 

In spite of German inventiveness in 
discovering and enforcing the use of 
substitute products, as evidenced dur- 
ing the war-time blockade, economic 
difficulties undoubtedly form one of 
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Hitler’s gravest problems. The adverse 
trade balance which had been growing 
worse since the beginning of the year 
showed at the end of July no marked 
signs of improvement. The gold re- 
serve of the Reichsbank remained al- 
most unchanged at the incredibly low 
figure of 2.1 per cent on Aug. 1. 
The total trade balance deficit for 
the first half of this year was 216,- 
000,000 marks (currently about $85,- 
000,000), as compared with a surplus 
of 291,000,000 marks for the same 
period last year. The increasing short- 
age of raw materials resulting from 
this unfavorable foreign trade has 




















creased unemployment. On July 20 the 
Ministry of Economics was compelled 
to issue a decree reducing most of the 
textile industries to a thirty-six-hour 
week. Decrees were also issued for- 
bidding certain other industries from 
expanding and subjecting them to 


ERICUS riots broke out in Amster- 

dam, the largest city in Holland, 
following the inauguration on July 1 
of new and materially lower unem- 
ployment benefits. In the working- 
class quarter of Jordamm violent 
demonstrations occurred. Public of- 
fices were stoned and barricades were 
erected in the streets. Although a 
large force of police and soldiers was 
rushed to the scene, radical labor 
leaders were arrested and the Com- 
munist paper, De Tribune, was sup- 
pressed, order was not restored until 
July 9 after a dozen citizens had been 
killed and considerable looting had 
taken place. Attempted demonstra- 
tions in other cities and in the mining 
district of Heerlen were quickly 
choked off. 
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hampered industry and thereby in-- 


numerous governmental restrictions. 
In addition to the deficiency in raw 
materials for industry, Germany, like 
the rest of the world, suffered from 
severe drought during the Spring and 
early Summer. This cut the grain 
crops at least 20 per cent below those 
of last year, which were not particu- 
larly good, and the potato crop nearly 
30 per cent. This means that unless 
people and cattle are to suffer severely 
or starve, Germany will have to im- 
port some foodstuffs during the com- 
ing Winter, after being tolerably self- 
sufficing in regard to food during re- 
cent years. But every mark’s worth of 
food imported means just so much 
less imports of raw materials for in- 
dustry. To prevent farmers from rais- 
ing their prices against the urban con- 
sumers the government’s price-fixing 
policy, originally applied to dairy 
products, was greatly extended dur- 
ing June and July. 8. B. F. 





Violent Interlude in Holland 


The disturbances had sharp reper- 
cussions upon Dutch political life. 
Even conservatives were reported as 
shocked at the radical departure from 
Dutch tradition involved in the shoot- 
ing of misguided workers by police 
and troops. Although the govern- 
ment’s supporters in the lower house 
of the States-General were able to 
prevent a formal interpellation by 
the Socialist minority on the episode, 
they could not shut off sarcastic ref- 
erences by many Deputies—particu- 
larly the Communists—upon the il- 
legal suppression of the newspaper 
De Tribune. Many welfare groups, 
moreover, petitioned Premier Hendrik 
Colijn to restore the old rates of un- 
employment benefits, insisting that 
the dole paid since July 1 was insuf- 


VIOLENT INTERLUDE IN HOLLAND 


ficient to cover the bare necessities 
of life. 


The Social Democratic Labor party, 
which has 22 of the 100 members of 
the lower house, and the powerful 
Federation of Trade Unions have re- 
newed their fight against government 
economy in relief expenditures which 
began last Spring when the rates for 
emergency work in the Twente Dis- 
trict were reduced. Spokesmen for 
these groups declared in the States- 
General and in the press that the 
400,000 idle Dutch workers were not 
responsible for the depression. These 
unfortunates, it was maintained, were 
being sacrificed by the conservative 
government on the altar of economy 
in a vain effort to balance the budget. 
When government supporters replied 
that income and other taxes could not 
be raised above the existing high 
rates, their opponents demanded a 
moderate capital levy to enable the 
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victims of the crisis to weather the 
storm without too much hardship. 
Meanwhile, responsible leaders of or- 
ganized labor and of the Socialists 
had agreed in placing a large part of 
the blame for the fatal riots upon the 
handful of Communists who exploited 
the dissatisfaction of the masses and 
incited them to bloody but futile re- 
volt. 


Much of the difficulty over unem- 
ployment benefits arises from the 
complicated method of financing 
them. Under the scale of benefits that 
became effective on July 1, a married 
unemployed worker receives from 6 to 
12 guilders a week, depending upon 
the size of the community in which he 
resides. (The guilder is worth about 
68 cents.) By the recent cuts the gov- 
ernment expects to reduce the total 
dole payments in the fiscal year 1934 
from 75,500,000 to 46,000,000 guil- 
ders. H. T. S. 


Catalonia Drives for Land Reform 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 
Professor of European History, University of Pennsylvania 


HE difficulties between Catalonia 
yor Spain’s national government 
in Madrid over the Catalan Land Act 
increased rather than abated during 
July. The law, now twice voted by the 
Catalan Generalitat, provides for the 
transfer, after a number of years of 
actual cultivation, of many small hold- 
ings to thousands of peasants, who 
will thus be lifted from the status of 
agricultural laborers or renters to 
that of small peasant proprietors. The 
measure is bitterly attacked by the 
landowners, who regard it as a dan- 
gerous invasion of their property 


rights. As they are strongly represent- 
ed in the Cortes in Madrid, the Cata- 
lans claim that it was their influence 
which in large part led to the decision 
by the Tribunal of Constitutional 
Guarantees declaring the act unconsti- 
tutional and illegal. 


From the strictly legal aspect the 
question is much more complicated 
than the verdict of the Tribunal might 
imply. By Article XI of the Catalan 
statute, which was accepted and en- 
dorsed by the Constitutional Cortes, 
exclusive legislative powers in mat- 
ters pertaining to civil law are en- 
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trusted to the Generalitat of Catalo- 
nia. By Article XII the same exclusive 
power is granted in matters relating 
to social-agrarian policies and action. 
On the other hand the Spanish Consti- 
tution declares that national agrarian 
laws apply to Spain as a whole, that 
social legislation which affects con- 
tractual relations and any legislation 
which relates to the defense of the 
national wealth and the coordination 
of the national economy are reserved 
exclusively for the national govern- 
ment. 

That the Tribunal of Constitutional 
Guarantees would favor the national 
claims as against those of State rights 
is only natural. The same holds true 
of Premier Samper’s prompt endorse- 
ment of the decision of the court. But 
the Catalans claim that the breaking 
up of the great estates, which the law 
contemplates, is a vital part of the so- 
cial and economic program which Cat- 
alonia is developing. The multiplica- 
tion of peasant proprietors will, it is 
urged, provide a stabilizing yet pro- 
gressive force in the national econ- 
omy. Because of the strength of pro- 
prietary interests in the Cortes, how- 
ever, Prime Minister Samper will have 
to act with great caution lest he alien- 
ate the support of the elements of the 
Right upon which his government de- 
pends. 

During the adjournment of the Cor- 
tes he has been entrusted with full 
powers to deal with the matter. His 
first step was conciliatory and states- 
manlike, urging the Catalan authori- 
ties to delay any enforcement of the 
act until further negotiations had 
failed. The Catalans, on the other 
hand, have shown less moderation, the 
utterances of President Companys be- 
ing particularly defiant. Unfortunate- 
ly, they reflect the deep-seated de- 
mand for more home rule, if not sepa- 
ration, an attitude of mind illustrated 
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in the tumultuous court scene in Bar- 
celona when the editors of two sepa- 
ratist newspapers were on trial. Wit- 
nesses and defense lawyers insisted on 
using the Catalan language. When the 
judge refused to recognize it, the 
hearing ended in a wild uproar. 


POLITICAL STRIFE IN SPAIN 


Before adjourning for the Summer 
the Cortes voted the budget for the 
second half of the year. The part pro- 
viding for an extensive program of 
public works to relieve unemployment 
raised a storm of protest from the So- 
cialists. The Right, led by Gil Robles, 
urged its adoption with much vigor 
and enthusiasm, seeing in it not only 
a means toward solving the problem 
of unemployment but of destroying 
the basis of the appeal of the Social- 
ists to the proletariat. (See the article 
on Gil Robles on page 682 of this mag- 
azine.) 

Hopelessly outnumbered in the Cor- 
tes, the Socialists are resorting to des- 
perate measures. At the last session of 
the Cortes they precipitated an open 
fist fight. Outside they are carrying 
on a vigorous propaganda against 
what they called the “bourgeois op- 
pressors of the poor’”—Conservatives, 
Catholics and big business. On Sun- 
day, July 15, they staged a demon- 
stration in commemoration of the cen- 


_tenary anniversary of Marturez de la 


Rosa’s abolition of the Inquisition. An 
anti-Inquisition week was proclaimed, 
and El Liberal, the journal of the 
Free Masons, urged all liberals and 
Republicans to unite in a great demon- 
stration on the following Sunday 
against the reactionary policies of Ac- 
cién Popular. 

The arrest of a group of Fascists on 
the evening of July 10 again drew at- 
tention to the dissatisfaction of a 
small group of young aristocrats with 
the dilatory tactics of the government. 












The leader, young Primo de Rivera, 
and his 24-year-old friend, the Mar- 
ques de Eliseda, the youngest Deputy 
of the Cortes, were at once freed be- 
cause of the immunity from arrest en- 
joyed by members of that body. Fifty 
others were, however, detained in jail 
for the night. Among them were Cap- 
tain Julio Rinz de Alda, a popular 
young aviator, and José Maria Alfano, 
the editor of the Fascist weekly. A 
quantity of firearms and explosives 
was seized at Fascist headquarters. 


ITALIAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The tragic events in Vienna have 
obscured the development of commer- 
cial relations between Italy and Aus- 
tria on the basis of the commercial 
treaty signed in May. (For an account 
of Italy’s relations to the attempted 
Nazi coup in Austria see the articles 
by Allan Nevins and Sidney B. Fay 
elsewhere in this magazine.) During 
July the Austrian Minister of Com- 
merce, attended by other members of 
the Vienna Cabinet and the heads of 
several important business houses, 
visited Trieste to study the facilities 
of the newly established free port for 
Austrian trade. At the same time the 
Italian Government promulgated a de- 
cree on July 16 restricting all com- 
merce through the free port to Italian 
and Austrian ships. Mussolini’s ef- 
forts to revive the one-time flourish- 
ing commerce between the Adriatic 
and the middle Danube area are well 
known. The establishment of free 
ports at Trieste and Fiume and recent 
negotiations with Czechoslovakia are 
all part of a wise and well conceived 
policy, from which Italy’s merchant 
marine should profit. 

An incident of minor importance be- 
tween Italy and Albania arose during 
the month, when the Italian Adriatic 
fleet staged a naval demonstration off 

the port of Durazzo without previous 
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official notification. The unheralded 
appearance of the fleet caused conster- 
nation in Albania till the Italian Gov- 
ernment explained that the failure to 
notify the Albanian authorities was 
due to an oversight on the part of the 
Minister of Marine. Although of minor 
importance, the affair served to throw 
into relief the strained relations which 
have developed between the two coun- 
tries since the Treaty of Tirana in 
1925. 

An important accord was reached 
between Italy, Great Britain and 
Egypt on July 20, delimiting the fron- 
tiers of Cyrenaica, Italy’s colony in 
North Africa immediately adjoining 
Egypt. The agreement concludes the 
long negotiations which have exer- 
cised Italians ever since her allies in 
the peace negotiations at Paris failed 
to live up to the provisions of Article 
XIII of the Pact of London (1915). 
The matter, long the subject of many 
notes, was made more acute in 1931, 
when Italian forces occupied the oasis 
of Kufra and pushed southward in 
the Massif of El Anenat, where Brit- 
ish patrols were also operating. The 
Italian press, in commenting on the 
successful settlement of territorial 
differences with Great Britain, hinted 
broadly that the time has come for 
France also to show a more reasona- 
ble attitude on similar questions in 
Africa. 


THE DEPRESSION IN ITALY 


Italy’s fight against the economic 
depression continued during July with 
unabated self-discipline and determi- 
nation. Rigorous economies in expen- 
diture and a modest increase in reve- 
nues from the bachelor’s tax made 
possible an improvement of 1,762,000,- 
000 lire over the budgetary estimates 
for the fiscal year ended June 30. (The 
lira at current exchange is worth 
about 8.5 cents.) This, coupled with 
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an unexpected reduction of 400,000,- 
000 lire in the budgetary deficit for 
1934-35, served to create a spirit of 
hopefulness despite the serious diffi- 
culties in the national finances. Taxa- 
tion, according to Mussolini’s own 
statement, has reached the saturation 
point, and capital, worried over the 
prospect, is inclined to look abroad for 
investment. 

To check this threatened export of 
money with its menace to the gold re- 
serve—more than 500,000,000 lire hav- 
ing left Italy in five months—the gov- 
ernment imposed severe restrictions. 
Foreign exchange transactions have 
been limited to those that are genu- 
inely commercial. Banks are obliged 
to make periodical reports of the sums 
held to their credit abroad, and all for- 
eign securities owned by Italians must 
be registered. In this way it is hoped 
not only to prevent the outflow of cap- 
ital, but also to pave the way for the 
speedy mobilization of credit abroad 
which will obviate the necessity of 
making gold payments. 

These and similar measures point 
only toa clearly to the deep concern 
in Italian governing circles over the 
economic situation. The policy to de- 
press prices in order to reduce the 
cost of production, thereby stimulat- 
ing foreign buying, has, as yet, not 
been at all commensurate with the cut 
in salaries and wages. Moreover, much 
irritation and confusion has arisen in 
carrying out the regulations concern- 
ing prices. This has been caused part- 
ly by the inherent difficulties of the 
problem, and more particularly by the 
fact that several agencies were al- 
lowed to share in the work of super- 
vising the enforcement of the price 
schedules. To correct this situation, 
and to bring about the necessary uni- 
formity in the administration of price 
fixing and price control, the Fascist 
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party has decided to assume entire re- 
sponsibility. 

Quite apart from the administrative 
difficulties which dictated the deci- 
sion, this move is in complete har- 
mony with the recent policy of mak- 
ing the Fascist party more and more 
the supervisor of the social and moral 
welfare of the nation. The same ten- 
dency to integrate its activities with 
the national life appears in the incor- 
poration of the Fascist volunteer mili- 
tia as definite units in the national 
army. According to the Milizia Fascis- 
ta, the official organ of the Fascist 
militia, the fusion has been completed. 
Thirty-six battalions of Fascisti are 
participating in the manoeuvres this 
year, and the high command of the 
army has developed a plan whereby 
they will serve as light-armed shock 
troops. The Fascist militia consists of 
14,000 enlisted men and 39,000 re- 
serves. 

A step looking toward the further 
regimentation of labor, of both the 
manual and the white-collar class, was 
taken recently by the Council of Min- 
isters in the adoption of a plan for a 
booklet which is to contain in conve- 
nient form all the information now 
carried by the worker in a variety of 
documents, such as the record of tech- 
nical and other training, salary and 
job history, sickness and accident rec- 
ords, together with union membership 
and Fascist party affiliations and ac- 
tivities. Without a booklet it will be 
impossible for the worker to obtain a 
job, for employers are forbidden to 
hire any person who does not possess 
one. The plan, which is expected to re- 
ceive the approval of Parliament in 
the Autumn, will affect approximately 
7,000,000 workers, although about 
1,500,000 members of the categories 
mentioned in the project have not 
heretofore been organized or members 
of unions. 








N Yugoslavia, before the present 

dictatorship, a main charge against 
parliamentary government and the 
régime of parties was that they fos- 
tered corruption and inefficiency. Dic- 
tatorship, it was argued, would at 
least guarantee honesty and capacity. 
Now it is perceived that authoritarian 
government does not necessarily have 
even this virtue to its credit. Not only 
has the dictatorial régime fortified 
itself by favoring public officials with 
high pay and fat perquisites in a 
period of national distress and of de- 
clining Treasury receipts, but graft 
and other forms of malfeasance have 
attained the proportions of a national 
scandal. Grave irregularities, extend- 
ing even to Ministers, have robbed the 
régime of prestige at the point where 
it was supposed to be strongest, and 
have stirred popular rumblings which 
in recent weeks have prompted the 
government to turn, even though be- 
latedly, to reform. 

Ministers without portfolios have 
been dismissed; the Ministers of War 
and of Railroads have been replaced; 
the salaries of members of Parliament 
have been reduced by 20 per cent and 
the money saved devoted to employ- 
ing additional school teachers; sal- 
aries of administrative officials have 
likewise been cut, and women officials 
whose husbands or fathers receive 
good pay or who have independent 
incomes are being dismissed from the 
service altogether. Whether a spasm 
of virtue that has had the further 
result of cleansing the public service 
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of the known corrupt and incompetent 
will yield lasting results remains to 
be seen. In any event, one familiar 
abuse has gone untouched—the over- 
loading of the public offices with 
Serbs to the exclusion of Croats and 
Slovenes. 

Meanwhile there has come into ex- 
istence—in only a small way as yet, 
but in sufficient force to stir uneasi- 
ness in some quarters—a Fascist 
movement on Hitlerian lines. To be 
sure, Yugoslav mentality and eco- 
nomic conditions seem wholly un- 
favorable to such a movement. In the 
country, moreover, there is no “anti- 
quated and futile democracy” to be 
attacked, but instead an authoritarian 
dictatorship whose methods have been 
almost as rigorous as those of fascism 
itself. Nevertheless, meetings have 
been held; propaganda has been 
launched, and appeals to dissatisfied 
groups, including the discontented na- 
tionalities, have been formulated. 


According to a correspondent of 
The New York Times at least four 
elements are furnishing support, 
though they have not yet been won 
over completely, and are not as yet 
acting together. One is the famous 
pre-war nationalist association, Na- 
rodna Odbrana. A second is certain 
associations of former Komitadjis, 
whose leader, Kosta Petchanats, is 
apparently looked to as the Yugoslav 
Hitler. A third is the Yugoslav Action 
Youth Organization, a nationalist 
society formed to further King Alex- 
ander’s unification plans. The fourth 
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is a new, frankly Fascist movement 
in process of organization by certain 
Deputies and officials who have 
adopted the slogan “Dictatorship, 
yes; but now with fascism.” 

As early as mid-June, the govern- 
ment denounced with apparent sin- 
cerity these Fascist organizations 
which “under the guise of patriotism 
are opposing the real interests of the 
State.” There is, nevertheless, serious 
question as to whether King Alexan- 
der is not secretly aiding and abetting 
the movement. The dictatorial régime 
has not been notably successful, and 
in the opinion of many has reached a 
stalemate from which it can be res- 
cued only by a turn of events in some 
new direction. As indicated above, it 
has been discredited by lax conditions 
and practices for which it is rightly 
held responsible. Towering above all 
other objectives in the King’s mind is 
the unification of the races, still as 
far as ever from realization. 

In the circumstances, then, why not 
try some new scheme? And what 
scheme is more likely to press itself 
upon a- harassed present-day Conti- 
nental politician-administrator than 
fascism? Leaders of the cause are 
known to have had frequent inter- 
views with the monarch; and it is con- 
sidered significant that, notwithstand- 
ing the June pronouncement, no police 
or other official efforts at repression 
have been put forth. 


DR. BENES LOOKS AT EUROPE 


In a notable speech in the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament on July 2, Dr. 
Benes, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
dwelt upon the gravity of the inter- 
national situation at a moment when 
Europe is standing, as it were, at the 
crossways. High points in the address 
were (1) that the declaration of Great 
Britain, France and Italy on Feb. 18 
in behalf of Austrian independence 
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has certainly postponed and perma- 
nently lessened the menace of An- 
schluss; (2) that the Balkan pact of 
Feb. 9, putting into practice the prin- 
ciple of “the Balkans for the Balkan 
nations,” will contribute as much to 
the stabilization of conditions in its 
area as has the Little Entente in Cen- 
tral Europe; (3) that the return of 
Russia to the field of European poli- 
tics is likely to facilitate the develop- 
ment of genuine equilibrium among 
the great powers; and (4) that the 
establishment of an Eastern Euro- 
pean pact, now on the horizon, would 
be an important further guarantee of 
peace. After Dr. Benes argued for 
continuation of Czechoslovak foreign 
policy on unchanged lines it was fully 
endorsed not only by the seven parties 
regularly supporting the government 
but by nearly all Opposition elements 
except the Communists. 


CZECHOSLOVAK DEMOCRACY 


The session of the Czechoslovak 
Parliament which came to a close 
early in July saw two major statutes 
enacted which, for widely differing 
reasons, are of unusual interest. The 
first was an “enabling act” prolong- 
ing and somewhat broadening a simi- 
lar act of some months earlier wherein 
the government was given certain 
powers of dealing with the economic 
situation without previous consulta- 
tion of the Chambers. The significance 
of the measure lies not, of course, in 
the mere apparent relaxation of par- 
liamentary control, but in the emphasis 
which it places upon the purely tenta- 
tive character of all steps taken until 
they shall have been confirmed by 
Parliament, and in the extreme cau- 
tion with which, in a country sur- 
rounded with dictatorships, arrange- 
ments having even the appearance of 
being anti-parliamentary are written 
into law. 











The second measure was a press law 
giving further comfort to friends of 
representative government by provid- 
ing for the suspension of newspapers 
wilfully and persistently attacking the 
republican form of government and 
the existing Czechoslovak democratic 
régime. Perhaps even more interest- 
ing, however, are sections of the 
statute which require newspapers to 
curtail their reports of murders and 
uther sensational crimes and—more 
astonishing still—to place them in 
certain prescribed and inconspicuous 
locations in their pages. Publication 
of advertisements likely to offend 
public sentiment or morality is also 
strictly forbidden. 


ALBANIAN-ITALIAN TENSION 


The First Italian Fleet, commanded 
by Admiral Cantu and consisting of 
six cruisers and thirteen other vessels, 
suddenly appeared in the Albanian 
harbor of Durazzo, near Tirana, on 
the morning of June 23. No notice of 
the visit had been given and the cus- 
tomary salute was not fired. Moreover, 
on the following day the admiral an- 
nounced his intention of landing 
troops. 

At Tirana the occurrence caused a 
sensation. King Zog called the Cabinet 
together to discuss plans for possible 
action; military forces in the vicinity 
of Durazzo were quickly mobilized; 
while Foreign Minister Gila summoned 
the Italian Minister, expressed sur- 
prise at what had happened, and asked 
that the fleet be withdrawn before 
further damage was done to the al- 
ready strained relations between the 
two countries. Insisting that the visit 
was merely one of courtesy, and that 
the usual notice had not been given 
because the Italian Minister himself 
had learned of the fleet’s coming only 
after its arrival, the Italians neverthe- 
less refused to give up the plan to 
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land troops, though finally agreeing 
to land them unarmed. Though most 
of the ships left after twenty hours, 
the last of them remained in the har- 
bor until the night of July 1. 

The motives behind the demonstra- 
tion seem to have been two. On the 
one hand, it appears to have been a 
sudden and bold gesture designed by 
Premier Mussolini’s government to 
counteract the effects of the recent 
visit of the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Barthou, to the Balkans, and espe- 
cially his flattering reception at Bel- 
grade. On the other hand, it was pret- 
ty clearly designed as a protest and 
warning against growing anti-Italian 
tendencies in Albanian politics and 
administration. 

It will be recalled (1) that when the 
Conference of Ambassadors recog- 
nized the independence of Albania in 
1921 Italy was authorized to inter- 
vene in case such status were ever 
threatened; (2) that an Italo-Albani- 
an treaty of 1926 guaranteed the “po- 
litical, legal and territorial status 
quo” of Albania, but expired in 1931 
and has not been renewed despite Ital- 
ian pressure, and (3) that the two 
countries are nevertheless bound to- 
gether by a twenty-year treaty of alli- 
ance concluded in 1927. 

Within this treaty framework plenty 
of friction has developed. Leaning to- 
ward Yugoslavia, King Zog has grown 
steadily cooler toward his Italian al- 
lies; nationalist sentiment impels a 
large part of the population to resent 
everything that bears the appearance 
of Italian domination; the Italians are 
suspected of all manner of designs, 
among them the purpose some day to 
seize Durazzo because of its strategic 
location at the entrance to the Adri- 

atic. In December, 1932, the Tirana 
government flatly rejected an Italian 
proposal for a customs union between 
the two countries. 
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More recently Albania has refused 
to accept proffered Italian credits, 
even though the only alternative was 
to cut the pay of the civil servants 
and of the army to a level producing 
restiveness. On the ground, indeed, 
that under pressure from Rome earlier 
Italian loans were employed not for 
the general development of the coun- 
try but for strategic roads, military 
harbors and other military purposes, 
interest on the loans has been allowed 
to fall into arrears—though lack of 
funds is probably an additional rea- 
son. Further trouble has been caused 
by the closing of Italian schools in Al- 
banian towns, and by the dismissal of 
Italian military instructors, followed 
by Rome’s demand that they be re- 
instated. 

Altogether, the situation bristles 
with difficulties, especially as King 
Zog not only is instinctively anti-Ital- 
ian but is under nationalist pressure 
which would endanger his throne if 
he were to be more conciliatory. 


POLISH FOREIGN POLICY 


On June 15 there took place in War- 
saw the exchange of ratifications of 
the protocol signed at Moscow on May 
5 prolonging until the end of 1945 the 
non-aggression pact of 1932 between 
Poland and the Soviet Union. Further 
evidence of Poland’s desire to improve 
and consolidate her relations on the 
east and northeast is supplied by nu- 
merous recent visits of the country’s 
political leaders to Kaunas, the capi- 
tal of Lithuania, and particularly by 
an official trip of Foreign Minister 
Beck during the last week of July to 
Estonia and Latvia. Relations with 
Estonia have been excellent; with Lat- 
via, otherwise; but there is no doubt 
that M. Beck hopes to win over these 
republics, as well as all other Baltic 
States, to his idea of restricted re- 
gional agreements. 
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In a different direction the Warsaw 
government on June 27 opened nego- 
tiations for a revision of the coun- 
try’s commercial treaty of 1923 with 
Great Britain, a treaty based exclu- 
sively on the most-favored-nation 
principle and containing no tariff 
schedule. Notwithstanding tendencies 
favoring imports into Britain from 
the overseas Dominions, Polish agri- 
cultural products have gained a de- 
cided foothold in the British market, 
which it is believed some modifica- 
tions of the existing treaty will 
further strengthen. 

A Presidential decree of July 7 
abolishing the “gold dollar” clause in 
foreign currency regulations dislodged 
the American dollar from its position 
as a sort of second national currency 
in Poland. Because of lack of confi- 
dence in some quarters in the Polish 
zloty, most contracts call for pay- 
ments in gold dollars, which indeed 
for more than a decade have played 
an important part in Polish commer- 
cial life. The purpose of the decree 
was to establish the zloty as the coun- 
try’s actual, as well as nominal, cur- 
rency. 


BULGARIA’S WEAK CABINET 


Since its accession to power on May 
19 the Gueorguiev dictatorship in 
Bulgaria has been moving in the direc- 
tion of restoring long-interrupted 
relations with Russia, and on July 23 
the Foreign Office at Sofia announced 
that it had sent a telegram to Soviet 
Foreign Minister Litvinov accepting 
such relations, both diplomatic and 
economic. It was announced, too, that 
on the previous day representatives 
of the two governments, meeting at 
Istanbul, had signed a protocol re- 
ciprocally pledging the two not to 
interfere in each other’s internal af- 
fairs, and carrying also a clause in 
which Moscow abandoned its claims 
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to the Russian Orthodox churches in 
Bulgaria. 

Apart from this development the 
dictatorship has effected no note- 
worthy change in the country’s for- 
eign policies, unless possibly some 
improvement in relations with Yugo- 
slavia, which has long been a professed 
objective of the Zveno political circle 
from which most members of the 
present Bulgarian Cabinet are drawn. 

In general, the position of the dicta- 
torial régime is weak. The king had 
no part in planning it, his power has 
been lessened by it, and he is at least 
lukewarm toward it. Discipline in the 
army has been impaired by it. No 
major political party or group sup- 
ports it—neither the largest party 
of all, the Agrarians, nor Professor 
Tsankov’s National Social movement, 
nor the Socialists, nor the Commu- 
nists, nor yet the Democrats or Radi- 
cals. The generals who engineered it 
are still in the saddle, and the opposi- 
tion forces disunited. But of all pres- 
ent-day European dictatorships, that 
in Bulgaria is probably the least se- 
cure. 

How successful the new government 
has been in its oft-reiterated purpose 
to rid the country of Macedonian revo- 
lutionary lawlessness is problematical. 
On July 4 the Protogerovist organiza- 
tion issued a proclamation announcing 
its voluntary dissolution; many lead- 
ers of the more important Mikhailov- 
ist faction have been imprisoned; and, 
on July 12, in his first public speech 
since the coup, Premier Gueorguiev 
reported impressively on the quanti- 
ties of rifles, machine guns, hand- 
grenades, and other weapons seized 
in the campaign to disarm adherents 
and suspects. Mikhailov himself, how- 
ever, is still in hiding with a price on 
his head. 

People who know something of 
Macedonian affairs in the past hun- 
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dred years doubt whether even a Bul- 
garian Fascist régime can stamp out 
a movement which successfully defied 
Turkish, Greek and Serb repression. 
The doubt is confirmed by the re- 
ported reappearance, late in July, of 
the stealthily printed and circulated 
organ of the I. M. R. O., with articles 
ridiculing the government’s efforts 
and predicting their ultimate failure. 


HUNGARY’S DISAPPOINTMENTS 


For dismembered and depressed 
Hungary, disappointment follows dis- 
appointment, leaving her ever more 
uncertain as to the course which she 
should pursue. Three particular dis- 
appointments have of late elicited 
strong comment. Two are of fifteen 
years standing, yet ever new: (1) The 
failure of the nations to fulfill the 
promises of general disarmament 


made in the Treaty of Trianon where- 
by Hungary was herself disarmed—a 
failure freshly deplored some weeks 
ago by General Tanczos, speaking as 


Hungarian representative before the 
general commission of the Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva, and (2) 
the failure of the League to initiate a 
program of treaty revision under 
which Hungary might hope to regain 
at least some portion of her lost ter- 
ritory and population. Hope that this 
second matter would receive attention 
at Hitler’s meeting with Mussolini 
was dashed when it appeared that in 
the entire course of the discussions 
the peace treaties were not even men- 
tioned nor Hungary referred to. 

A third disappointment, more tem- 
porary but none the less keenly felt, 
arises from the fact that whereas un- 
der the Italo-Austro-Hungarian eco- 
nomic agreements made at Rome dur- 
ing the Spring, Hungary was to find 
an outlet in Italy for a large part of 
her grain, the Summer’s drought has 
so reduced the harvest that there will 
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be less than half as much grain to 
export as in previous years—while, 
to the disgust of Hungarian industrial- 
ists, the products of Italian industry 
have already begun to flow actively 
into the Hungarian market. Even 
though in this case it is nature that 
has intervened to frustrate expecta- 
tions, the public mind is none the less 
agitated, and with the lack of logic 
often encountered in such situations, 
the government is being blamed for 
sacrificing the economic interests of 
the country. 


RUSSO-RUMANIAN RELATIONS 


Speaking before a joint committee 
of the Rumanian House and Senate 
on July 5, Foreign Minister Titulescu 
made a detailed explanation and de- 
fense of Rumania’s recent resumption 
of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. With the exception of Profes- 
sor Cuza, chief of the Christian 
League, who declared that he would 
have preferred a “status quo,” and 
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George Bratianu, chief of the dis- 
sident Liberal group, who made cer- 
tain reservations, especially as to So- 
viet propaganda, all party leaders 
indicated their approval. 

The price exacted by King Carol 
and the generals for their assent was 
a modernization of the Rumanian 
Army, and on the day of M. Titulescu’s 
speech, the Supreme War Council, 
presided over by the King, decided to 
send to Paris a special military dele- 
gation to negotiate for the purchase 
of equipment of French manufacture. 
Entrusted with the financial side of 
the transaction, M. Titulescu was ex- 
pected to go soon to the French cap- 
ital to discuss the matter. 

Not even the adoption of resolu- 
tions declaring against revision of the 
peace treaties availed to save German 
Nazi organizations in the country 
from dissolution on July 4 by govern- 
ment decree, and along with them 
the well-known Cultural Association 
with a camouflaged Nazi background. 


a Dole System 





By RALPH THOMPSON 


LTHOUGH the Social Democratic 
government of Sweden in recent 
months has met with effective oppo- 
sition from the Right, it has accom- 
plished a few of its aims. A nation- 
wide planned economy has been urged 
by Premier Hansson and his support- 
ers as a logical step forward, as a nat- 
ural transition from private enterprise 
to social control. But the Opposition 
have chosen to listen rather to such 
spokesmen as Dr. Gustav Cassel, who 
recently declared that capitalism had 
worked miracles in the existing crisis, 
and their strength is such that the 





Hansson government may be eventu- 
ally forced from office. 

In the meantime, however, there 
have been some successes for the gov- 
ernment. A notable victory was gained 
in May when the Social Democratic 
Unemployment Insurance Bill was ac- 
cepted by the Riksdag. Debated for 
years in one form or another, this 
measure had been passed by the Lower 
Chamber in 1933, only to fail in the 
Upper. But when presented once 
again, slightly amended, the bill 
passed the Upper Chamber by a vote 
of 68 to 58, and four days later, on 
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May 30, it was accepted by the Lower 
Chamber by 102 votes to 82. 

By paying weekly instalments for 
two years to the insurance fund, some 
700,000 Swedish workers will be enti- 
tled to unemployment support for 
twenty weeks, the amount received by 
each worker varying with the sum 
contributed. When fully organized, the 
fund will total about 36,000,000 kro- 
nor (currently $17,000,000), of which 
the insured will supply 21,000,000 
kronor and the government the re- 
mainder. Some 300,000 Swedish work- 
ers are already insured against un- 
employment through trade union 
schemes, which under the new system 
will be augmented with government 
funds and supervised by the State. 

The unemployment benefit plans of 
the Swedish trade unions took form 
some fifty years ago, and became 
gradually more systematic and gen- 
eral. In some unions insurance auto- 
matically went with membership; in 
others separate unemployment socie- 
ties were organized. The total insur- 
ance paid annually by the workers’ 
groups amounted to many million kro- 
nor, and this, coupled with State and 
municipal benefits, has served to keep 
many Swedish trade-union members 
fairly certain of at least a necessary 
minimum during periods of unemploy- 
ment. But, as Dr. C. J. Ratzlaff has 
pointed out in his recently published 
study of Scandinavian unemployment 
relief programs, the lack of adequate 
reserves and the large number of 
workers unaffected by trade union 
schemes made highly desirable an 
all-inclusive system of insurance sub- 
sidized by the State. 


NORWAY’S CABINET SURVIVES 


When the elections to the Norwe- 
gian Parliament last October increased 
the Labor representation from 47 to 
69—within six seats of an absolute 
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majority—the tenure of the govern- 
ment headed by Premier J. L. Mo- 
winckel became extremely insecure. If 
a coalition between Labor and the 
Agrarian party could have produced a 
program which the government in all 
probability would not accept, Norway 
might have had her second Labor gov- 
ernment, the first having lasted three 
weeks early in 1928. But when the 
Storting met in January, 1934, the 
anti-Socialist majority firmly resolved 
against the changes in the political 
system that a Labor government 
would try to bring about. Upon the 
primary problem of relief to Norwe- 
gian farmers the three non-Labor par- 
ties came to an agreement which cut 


_ the ground from under Labor’s appeal 


for Agrarian cooperation, and when 
the Storting adjourned early in the 
Summer the immediate future of the 
Mowinckel Cabinet was secure. 

Norway’s economic position has 
been improved, and this fact was no 
doubt effective in stemming the trend 
toward Labor control. Foreign and do- 
mestic trade generally has prospered, 
although the important whaling in- 
dustry still suffers from a contracted 
market; State finances for the first 
three months of 1934 showed an ex- 
cess of 11,000,000 kroner instead of 
the deficit of 21,000,000 kroner in- 
curred during the corresponding peri- 
od in 1933; and unemployment for 
May and June, 1934, showed a de- 
crease from the figures for those 
months in 1933—the first decrease of 
the kind since 1930. 


BALTIC TRADE WITH BRITAIN 


Great Britain’s plan to secure and 
maintain friendly relations with Esto- 
nia, Latvia and Lithuania was notably 
advanced during July by the comple- 
tion of new trade treaties with each 
of the Baltic States. The first, affect- 
ing Lithuania, was signed on July 6, 
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that with Estonia on July 11 and that 
with Latvia on July 20. The second 
and third will remain in force until 
Dec. 31, 1936, after which they may 
be denounced at six months’ notice. 
That with Lithuania may be termi- 
nated upon three months’ notice if 
within any one period of a year cer- 
tain provisions are not observed. 

To the Baltic States themselves the 
new treaties appear on the whole to 
offer little beyond a preservation of 
the status quo. Lithuanian bacon, 
hams and eggs are to be admitted 
without quotas to the United King- 
dom, except in so far as regulation 
may be necessary for the marketing 
of similar domestic products. Estonia 
is granted most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, particularly in regard to agricul- 
tural products, as well as a few minor 
concessions on manufactured goods. 
Latvia also obtains most-favored-na- 
tion treatment, particularly for agri- 
cultural produce, and consolidation 
of the British duties now in force 
on cranberries, gypsum and match 
splints. 


Reforming the Soviet State 


By EvGAR S. FuRNISS 
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On the other hand, the new treaties 
provide that British mines will fur- 
nish 70 per cent of all coal imported 
into Latvia, 80 per cent of that enter- 
ing Lithuania and 85 per cent of that 
entering Estonia. Reductions in the 
duty on British textiles have been 
granted by each of the three States, 
and special concessions in regard to 
motor cars, metal ware, cement, coke, 
coal, salted herring and other British 
products are promised by one or the 
other of the countries. Furthermore, 
the Baltic governments undertake to 
promote British shipping services in 
their respective trades and to en- 
courage by all means at their disposal 
the importation of goods produced or 
manufactured in the United Kingdom. 

Thus another series of links has 
been forged in the chain which binds 
Northern Europe to Great Britain. 
The increasing importance of the 
United Kingdom in the trade of the 
Scandinavian and Baltic countries— 
discussed at length in this magazine 
for June, 1934—has been largely at 
the expense of Germany. 


Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University 


E structure of the Soviet State 
7 being modified. The changes 
mark the end of one phase of Soviet 
development and the beginning of an- 
other, since they involve the dissolu- 
tion of many semi-independent or- 
gans of dictatorship which typified 
the revolutionary era, and the incor- 
poration of all agencies of authority 
within the regularly constituted struc- 
ture of civil government. At first 
sight the changes appear to be merely 


a series of reorganizations in the in- 
terests of efficiency and economy. 
When viewed as a whole, however, the 
movement takes on deeper signif- 
icance. 

One aspect of the program was 
summarized in the decree of March 15 
which ordered the abolition of all Col- 
legiums attached to the various com- 
missariats. The Central Executive 
Committee is proceeding through a 
series of decrees to give effect to this 

















general order in different branches of 
the government. 

The political development is well il- 
lustrated by the recent decrees. The 
first of these, published on June 20, 
abolished the Revolutionary Military 
Council and created a new Depart- 
ment of Defense to absorb the func- 
tions of the Commissariat of War. 
The change did not affect the position 
of the individuals formerly in chief 
control of military affairs. General 
Voroshilov remains as head of the 
new department with Gamarnik and 
Tukhachevsky as his deputies. The 
Revolutionary Military Council will 
be replaced by a new advisory Coun- 
cil of War. Thus the Soviet military 
establishment has been incorporated 
in a department of government sim- 
ilar in structure and function to the 
war offices of older States. 

A more important, though similar, 
development is embodied in a series of 
decrees of July 10 which abolished the 
secret police organization—the noto- 
rious Ogpu—and remodeled the judi- 
cial system of the country. This 
change had been foreshadowed by of- 
ficial statements in the press over a 
period of several months. The aboli- 
tion of the Ogpu was not a matter to 
be undertaken lightly. In the twelve 
years of its history it had developed 
into an institution which in power and 
authority rivaled the State itself. 

The espionage activities and the 
power of summary justice were the 
aspects of the secret police organiza- 
tion best known to foreign students of 
Russian affairs. But the powers of the 
Ogpu during its later years were much 
broader and more important to the so- 
cial life of the country than are indi- 
cated by its police activities. As an 
outgrowth of its powers to exile and 
imprison, especially after it was used 
by Stalin to liquidate some 5,000,000 
kulaks who opposed collectivization, 
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the Ogpu had undertaken to adminis- 
ter vast armies of forced labor in vari- 
ous parts of the country, directing the 
construction of roads, the digging of 
canals, the mining of ores, the produc- 
tion of timber and many other large- 
scale enterprises. The Ogpu’s police 
and secret intelligence service alone 
comprised an independent army of 
over 100,000 men. When economic ac- 
tivities were assumed by the Ogpu, a 
vast administrative organization was 
created which entered into business 
contracts with other Soviet institu- 
tions and took an active part in the 
economic development of the country. 

The decrees disbanding the Ogpu 
create a new department of govern- 
ment—the Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs—to perform the functions for- 
merly in the hands of the secret po- 
lice, including the direction and con- 
trol of all forms of investigation, the 
management of the labor camps and 
the handling of exiles. Whether the 
change involves any substantial in- 
crease in popular rights and immuni- 
ties is open to question, since the new 
commissariat may well perpetuate un- 
der different names the dictatorial 
and high-handed methods of the Ogpu. 
The selection of H. G. Yagoda as head 
of the commissariat supports this in- 
ference. Yagoda has been a high offi- 
cial of the secret police since its or- 
ganization. During the early days of 
the revolution he held a post on the 
praesidium of the Cheka and served 
as Menzhinsky’s deputy when that 
body was transformed into the Ogpu. 
He has been given credit for initiating 
many of the recent activities of the 
Ogpu, and since Menzhinsky’s death 
has acted as head of the organization. 
Presumably, the change in his title 
will not materially affect his attitude 
toward those who oppose the dictator- 
ship. 

The new organization, moreover, 
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provides for extraordinary tribunals 
with great power over individuals. It 
is true that the decrees of July 10 do 
not provide for the replacement of the 
collegium of the Ogpu, the organ 
which formerly tried and punished in- 
dividuals accused by the secret police, 
and that they oblige the Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs to bring its accu- 
sations in ordinary cases before the 
regularly constituted courts of justice, 
where trial is assured “in accordance 
with established law.’’ Nevertheless, 
the commissariat has power through a 
special branch of its own organization 
to issue administrative decrees con- 
demning individuals to exile or to im- 
prisonment in labor camps for a maxi- 
mum term of five years. In addition, 
military tribunals have been created 
to assume jurisdiction over certain 
cases of espionage and counter-revo- 
lution. 

On the other hand, the subordina- 
tion of the Ogpu—formerly a State 
within the State—to the legal struc- 
ture of government is obviously a 
step toward orderly exercise of po- 
litical dauthority. Furthermore, the 
new decrees contain a noteworthy 
provision according the individual for 
the first time a right of appeal from 
the verdict of all courts and tribunals. 
A special Court of Appeal has been 
created with the duty of safeguarding 
civil rights under the regular law of 
the land and with power to reverse 
the decisions even of the Supreme 
Court of the Union. Comment in the 
inspired Soviet press upon the pass- 
ing of the Ogpu is to the effect that 
the period of terror is now officially 
ended, and that the security which 
the government now feels permits the 
nation’s rulers to dispense with 
violent methods of suppression. 

This feeling of security may be test- 
ed before the year is out by the reac- 
tion of the peasants to the adverse 
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conditions of the current harvest. The 
government has again shown uneasi- 
ness over the situation in the princi- 
pal grain regions. A decree of July 2 
ended the private sale of grain and 
bread which had been permitted for 
some time, the ban to remain until 
the completion of the collection pro- 
gram on Dec. 1. This was followed by 
a series of resolutions of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee condemning 
“anti-State tendencies” on the part 
of the peasantry and threatening hos- 
tile class elements with severe punish- 
ment if they continue to interfere 
with grain deliveries. The Soviet press 
has reported instances of summary 
action against individuals throughout 
the drought-afflicted areas who have 
been remiss in observing the regula- 
tions governing the harvest. The tone 
of public discussion indicates that 
these instances reflect fairly wide- 
spread unrest. 

Sufficient information is not avail- 
able to provide an accurate estimate 
of the coming harvest. Alarmist pre- 
dictions of famine on a wide scale 
have been broadcast by the Interna- 
tional Aid Committee for the Starva- 
tion Districts in Soviet Russia from 
its headquarters in Vienna. A repre- 
sentative of this committee is now in 
the United States attempting to ar- 
range for a transfer of stores of grain 
from all countries with grain sur- 
pluses to the Soviet Government for 
distribution among the collectives. 

While these extreme views of the 
situation can be dismissed as fan- 
tastic, it is also clear that the Soviet 
estimate of a crop as large as last 
year’s is an exaggeration. Impartial 
observers on the ground believe that 
the harvest of cereal grains will not 
exceed 70 per cent of the yield in 
1933. Yet last year’s record harvest of 
90,000,000 metric tons did not suffice 
to feed the people of the country in 
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anything like an adequate manner or 
even prevent outright starvation in 
certain localities. With the prospect 
of a smaller crop as the result of ad- 
verse weather conditions last Winter 
and Spring, the government can avoid 
grave trouble only by adopting every 
available means to prevent waste in 
harvesting and by compelling the 
peasants to discharge grain requisi- 
tions to the full. 

All who have followed the develop- 
ment of Soviet policy during recent 
years have been impressed by the 
readiness with which Communist 
principles have been discarded or 
modified to meet practical necessities. 
The student of Russian affairs would 
be at a loss at the present moment to 
interpret either the policy or the or- 
ganization of the State in terms of 
any coherent body of social theory. 
The changing structure of govern- 
ment is a case in point. The indus- 
trialization program provides many 
other examples. 

July 1 marked the end of the first 
year and a half of the present Five- 
Year Plan. Soviet officials in all 
branches of the economic system pro- 
duced statistics to measure progress 
against the control figures. The re- 
sult.in general is favorable. Some im- 
portant sections of industry are 
running ahead of schedule. This is 
true of the heavy industries as a 
whole, which are reported as produc- 
ing 28 per cent above the correspond- 
ing period of 1933, although the plan 
called for an increase of only 23 per 
cent. Gold mining, which is 15 per 
cent over last year, is one of the 
notably successful industries. Iron 
output has at last equaled the sched- 
ule set for it. Though the general pro- 
gram for the year is not quite 50 per 
cent complete, lagging industries are 
gathering momentum and promising 
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a much more rapid pace of production 
during the second half of the present 
year. 

Though this really remarkable 
achievement need not be belittled, it 
cannot correctly be called, as was done 
by the official newspaper Pravda, “a 
victory of socialism.” Soviet industry, 
after all, relies for greater efficiency 
upon essentially capitalistic methods, 
for management exercises autocratic 
powers over labor and bears clear re- 
sponsibility for results, and the wage 
system is designed to stimulate labor 
efficiency through an appeal to indi- 
vidual self-interest. Yet such methods 
are habitually condemned as vicious, 
not only by the Bolsheviks but by 
milder critics of the capitalist system. 
The managerial function in earlier 
Soviet practice was distributed among 
three coordinate authorities—the tech- 
nician, the secretary of the local Com- 
munist unit and the chairman of the 
trade union. The wage system, in ac- 
cordance with Communist theory, pro- 
vided for substantial equality among 
the workers, regardless of merit. That 
these principles of industrial organi- 
zation have been discarded for the 
sake of efficiency shows the practical 
good sense of the Stalin régime, but 
the system as it is developing is cer- 
tainly not Socialist in any strict sense 
of the term. 

The bearing of these changes on in- 
ternational communism is an interest- 
ing question. The relation of Russia to 
this world movement will be tested 
when the congress of the Third Inter- 
national presently assembles in Mos- 
cow. It is significant that the execu- 
tive committee of the Comintern has 
not ventured to call the congress into 
session since 1928, before the begin- 
ning of the Five-Year Plan era in the 
Union. 

Many Communist leaders in other 
countries declare that the com- 
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promises of principle and shifts of 
policy which characterize Stalin’s rule 
in Russia have disqualified that coun- 
try to serve any longer as the gover- 
nor and exemplar of the movement. 
Leon Trotsky has established a com- 
peting Fourth International which 
claims an increasing number of ad- 
herents in France, the United States, 
Holland and Spain. Louis Fischer, a 
close and sympathetic student of the 
Russian experiment, stated in a recent 
article that “the Comintern is a dis- 
mal failure.” National branches of the 
party all over the world are splitting 
into hostile factions over the issue 
whether the Kremlin is worthy of fur- 
ther allegiance. 

Although the agenda for the Con- 
gress, which was approved in June by 
the executive committee in Moscow, 
will not be made public until it is pre- 
sented as a series of resolutions to the 
Congress, enough is known of its 
terms to indicate that it will contrast 
sharply with the militant program of 
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world revolution adopted at the 1928 
session. The Soviet rulers definitely 
turned their backs on this creed of 
international class war when they em- 
barked on the program of importing 
industrialism from the capitalistic 
world. The diplomatic developments 
of the past year, which have bound 
the Soviet Union to support the po- 
litical and economic stability of other 
nations, are but a logical outgrowth 
of this domestic program. The agenda 
of the Congress, reflecting these 
recent developments, will restrain the 
international movement so far as it 
can be controlled by the Kremlin. 
The older group of fire-eaters who 
sounded the call to world revolt will 
be missing. Zinovievy and Bukharin, 
former leaders, have been forced out 
of office because they would not ac- 
cept Stalin’s revision of the Com- 
munist creed. Manuilsky, a subser- 
vient agent of the Kremlin, is now 
acting head of the Comintern and will 
stage-manage the Congress. 


Turkey in an Anxious Mood 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


URKEY’S persistent and somewhat 
blind fear of foreign invasion 
seems to have been to blame for three 
recent outrages of the kind that were 
common in the days of the Ottoman 
Empire, but which are hardly expected 
under the better disciplined Kemalist 
republic. These, briefly, were the 


shooting of two British naval officers 
who ventured into Turkish waters op- 
posite the island of Samos in a small 
boat on July 14; an attack by Turkish 
soldiers upon two Americans, Profes- 
sor and Mrs. R. C. Borden, on July 15; 





and an anti-Semitic campaign of seri- 
ous proportions in Eastern Thrace 
and along the Dardanelles during the 
latter part of June and the first week 
of July. 

A plausible explanation of these 
events has been advanced by the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph. Turkey, it states, 
is suffering from an attack of ner- 
vousness due to a “wholly unfounded 
fear of a surprise landing by Italians 
at some point on the Turkish coast. 
This obsession became acute with 
Mussolini’s recent declaration that 
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Italy’s future lay in Asia and Africa.” 
The Italian Foreign Office and Pre- 
mier Mussolini himself denied that 
Italy entertained any hostile inten- 
tions toward Turkey, but the latter 
remains uneasy. Turks cannot forget 
that Italy fully expected to receive 
part of Anatolia as spoils from the 
allied victory, nor that the Dodecanese 
Islands just off the Turkish coast are 
held by Italy, and would serve as a 
fine base for an attack on the main- 
land. And Turkish nervousness would 
explain why all foreigners in the sup- 
posedly threatened districts are sus- 
pected of being spies. 

As to the anti-Semitic campaign in 
Eastern Thrace and along the Straits, 
the responsibility lies more directly 
with Ankara. Immediately after Mus- 
solini’s declaration which increased 
Turkish fears, the Turkish Govern- 
ment enlarged its military budget 
and pressed more energetically than 
ever its demand at Geneva for permis- 
sion to refortify Eastern Thrace and 
the Straits. It also determined to re- 
distribute the population so that the 
districts most likely to be the scene 
of action in case of war would be en- 
tirely Turkish, so as to prevent es- 
pionage and sabotage on the part of a 
doubtfully patriotic mixed population. 
According to this plan the country 
was divided into three zones. In the 
first, the population of wholly Turk- 
ish education was to be increased, 
Central Anatolia being an example; 
in the second, inhabitants most suited 
to assimilate Turkish culture were to 
be settled; in the third, which includ- 
ed Eastern Thrace and the Darda- 
nelles, the inhabitants whose culture 
was not purely Turkish were to be re- 
moved. 

The zoning scheme was published in 
the Official Gazette on July 2, but had 
apparently been made known before- 
hand to officials in the vilayets. Or- 
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ders to carry out the zoning scheme 
were i8sued in haste, as has happened 
before in the case of Turkish reforms, 
and without a thorough study of their 
consequences. The result was that in 
Adrianople, Kirk-Kilissa and on Gal- 
lipoli, officials notified the Jewish in- 
habitants that they must leave, in 
some cases within forty-eight hours. 
Soon thousands of Jewish refugees 
were pouring into Istanbul almost 
empty-handed, and others fled across 
the Greek and Bulgarian frontiers. 
Some Jews were beaten, but there was 
apparently no bloodshed. 

The Turkish Government, finding 
that it had made a mistake, sought to 
correct it by methods much the same 
as those used by the Sultans a century 
or so ago—by punishing the officials 
who had, perhaps overzealously, car- 
ried out its own orders. Steps were 
also taken, however, to curb anti- 
Semitism, to secure the return of 
property to the refugees and to en- 
courage them to return to their homes 
by assuring them of protection. Only 
a few have thus far taken advantage 
of the offer. 

The Turkish Foreign Office was at 
first inclined to regard the shooting 
of the two British officers as merely 
a “regrettable incident,” for which the 
Turkish coast patrol was not respon- 
sible. Downing Street and the British 
Admiralty, however, did not see the 
affair in that light, and requested a 
joint inquiry. This was called a “most 
unusual procedure” by Turkish au- 
thorities in Istanbul, but on July 18, 
the day after twelve British warships 
arrived off Istanbul to emphasize the 
importance of the request, Turkey 
agreed. 


JUSTICE IN PALESTINE 


Palestine’s sensational Arlosoroff 
murder case, which for more than a 
year has intensified the feud between 
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the Revisionist and Labor parties 
within the Zionist movement, entered 
a new stage on July 20, when the 
Palestine Court of Appeal reversed 
the verdict of the Assize Court in 
convicting Abraham Stavsky, youth- 
ful Revisionist, of the murder of the 
brilliant Zionist Labor leader, Dr. 
Chaim Arlosoroff, on June 18, 1933. 

In the belief that the verdict would 
be upheld, a world-wide campaign 
among Zionists of all parties was al- 
ready under way to carry the case to 
the British Privy Council, and Vlad- 
imir Jabotinsky, head of the Zionist 
Revisionist party, had temporarily re- 
moved his headquarters to London, 
the better to supervise this campaign. 
And as Stavsky is a Polish citizen, 
Jewish leaders in Poland had brought 
such pressure to bear on the Polish 
Government that it promised to ap- 
point a Polish attorney to aid in Stav- 
sky’s defense and to instruct the 
Polish Ambassador in London to do 
everything possible for the apparently 
doomed man. 

In Palestine, however, the Court of 
Appeal, composed of three British 
judges, unanimously overrode the ver- 
dict of the trial court on the ground 
that under Palestine law the testi- 
mony of one witness was insufficient 
to convict a person of murder, and 
that the evidence corroborating Mrs. 
Arlosoroff, who identified Stavsky as 
one of the murderers, was inadequate, 

Two facts, especially, lent a curious 
aspect to the case against Stavsky. 
The widow of the murdered man, on 
whose testimony the case for the 
prosecution chiefly rested, declared 
immediately after the crime that Arlo- 
soroff’s two assailants were Arabs. 
Later she said that one was an Arab 
and the other a Jew. Finally, she af- 
firmed that both were Jews and that 
one of them was Stavsky. As the crime 
was committed in semi-darkness, iden- 
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tification was naturally difficult and 
made corroborative evidence particu- 
larly necessary. 

Equally confusing is the fact that 
an Arab youth, Abdul Medjid, con- 
fessed to the murder shortly after it 
was committed, only to repudiate his 
confession later. On the eve of the 
review of the case by the Court of Ap- 
peal, Medjid again confessed the 
crime, signing an affidavit that he 
had been aided by another Arab. The 
confession was immediately submit- 
ted to the authorities, but the High 
Court refused to consider new evi- 
dence. The Palestine police place no 
reliance on the confession, holding 
that Medjid is insane, and are, in fact, 
confining him in an asylum. 

As the police refuse to prosecute 
Medjid, and as Stavsky is free, the 
Arlosoroff case has reached an im- 
passe. More than a year has passed 
since the murder took place, and new 
evidence will be very hard to unearth. 
Barring a trustworthy confession, it 
would not be surprising if the culprit 
were never brought to account. Mean- 
while, Stavsky’s acquittal may serve 
in some measure to allay the bitter- 
ness that has existed between the 
Zionist factions in Palestine. 

Palestine Revisionists figured in an- 
other recent trial. Four members of 
the party, including Aba Achimeier, 
who was acquitted of complicity in 
the Arlosoroff murder, were found 
guilty of attempting to achieve their 
political ends by violence and illegal 
methods. Achimeier was sentenced to 
twenty-one months at hard labor, and 
Chaim Dviri to fifteen months. The 
other two received terms of nine and 
three months of ordinary imprison- 
ment. 

In view of the severity of the sen- 
tences meted out to these Zionist Re- 
visionists, none of whom was charged 
with violent acts, there appear to be 
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some grounds for the complaint of 
Jewish leaders that British justice in 
Palestine is favorable to Arab politi- 
cal offenders. Thus the Jerusalem 
District Court on July 3, while deny- 
ing the appeal of the eighteen Arab 
leaders convicted of taking part in the 
rioting at Jaffa on Oct. 27, 1933, gave 
them the option of release instead of 
imprisonment if they signed good be- 
havior bonds of approximately $500 
each, lawful political activity being 
permitted them. All but one of the 
eighteen signed the bonds. 


BRAZIL BARS ASSYRIANS 


At the final session of the League 
of Nations Council on June 8 a com- 
mittee which had been trying for 
more than a year to find a new home 
for the Assyrian minority of Iraq re- 
ported the complete failure of its ef- 
forts. The committee, headed by Sefior 
de Madariaga, had approved a district 
in the State of Parana in Brazil for 
the resettlement of the sect. The Bra- 
zilian Government had at first encour- 
aged the project, but public opinion in 
Brazil grew so strong against large- 
scale immigration that early in June 
a law was passed that eliminates the 
possibility of transferring the Assyri- 
ans to that country. 


ANGLO-YEMEN TREATY 


The British Government published 
on June 28 a treaty of friendship be- 
tween Great Britain and the South- 
west Arabian kingdom of the Yemen, 
which, after being under negotiation 
for several years, was signed at Sana, 
the Yemenite capital, on Feb. 11, 1934. 
Though vague in its terms, the treaty 
paves the way for more specific agree- 
ments in the future. It thus provides 
for negotiations looking toward a de- 
limitation of the frontier between the 
Yemen and the British protectorate 
of Aden, for many years the principal 
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source of difficulty between the 
two countries. Until a settlement is 
reached the two parties pledge them- 
selves to maintain the status quo. The 
treaty calls for the immediate negotia- 
tion of commercial and economic 
agreements, each signatory mean- 
while promising most-favored-nation 
treatment to the subjects and vessels 
of the other. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 


What goes on behind the mountain 
ranges that cut off the Abyssinian 
plateau from the outside world is be- 
ing closely watched by Italy, two of 
whose colonies, Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland, border on the realm of 
the King of Kings. Late in June the 
Stampa (Rome) reported that Abys- 
sinia was energetically reorganizing 
its army and establishing supply and 
munitions depots, especially along the 
Somali frontier. The Abyssinian Gov- 
ernment was accused of devoting al- 
most the whole of its budget to mili- 
tary purposes, to the neglect of much- 
needed public works and relief. The 
military reforms, which are appar- 
ently being supervised by a Belgian 
military mission, are in three direc- 
tions. These are unity of command 
and a modernized general staff; mod- 
ern instruction of personnel; detailed 
plans for rapid mobilization. The last 
is now virtually complete. 

It is not surprising that the Italian 
press should show concern about this 
development. Abyssinia is at present 
landlocked, and if it should become 
strong enough it might attempt to 
find an outlet to the sea through Eri- 
trea or Italian Somaliland. Italy, in 
her drive for trade, has regarded the 
Abyssinian market as her own, and a 
strong nationalist policy at Addis 
Ababa, such as is indicated by the 
modernization of the army, would 
hinder commercial development. 





RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S failure to 
P comment upon Far Eastern or 
Pacific naval questions during his 
recent trip to Hawaii seems to have 
disappointed two groups of Japanese. 
One of them hoped for a sign that the 
United States understood that the 
Japanese Government would welcome 
a new gesture of good-will. The other 
group apparently wanted the Presi- 
dent to take a stand that would pro- 
vide a good excuse for dragging out 
once more the old bogy of the United 
States as the terror and bully of the 
Pacific against whom Japan must 
arm herself to the teeth. President 
Roosevelt, by confining his remarks 
to pleasant generalities and conven- 
tional statements about an adequate 
navy neither fed the fires of Japanese 
jingoism nor gave the Japanese au- 
thorities ground for believing that 
the United States was reconciled to 
the state of affairs in Manchukuo. 

The President by his silence showed 
that he intends to maintain the pres- 
ent courteous but distinctly cool at- 
titude toward Japan overtures. Cour- 
tesy had required that something be 
said on the eightieth anniversary of 
the signing of the first treaty between 
Japan and the United States, but Sec- 
retary Hull’s note on that occasion 
was a model of non-committal vague- 
ness, though the Japanese authorities 
frequently refer to the exchange of 
notes as the foundation of the present 
American-Japanese relations. 

All the intimations that Japan 


would like to discuss naval questions 
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separately with the United States 
have been ignored or specifically re- 
jected, and it is clear that Washing- 
ton does not favor Japan’s demand 
for naval equality with the United 
States and Great Britain. A hint that 
the Tokyo Government would be glad 
to enter into a bilateral non-aggres- 
sion pact was met with the polite 
reply that the United States consid- 
ered the Kellogg pact entirely ade- 
quate for any such purposes. A rumor 
that the Japanese Ambassador had 
suggested the division of the Pacific 
into an eastern and western “zone,” 
in which American and Japanese in- 
terests, respectively, would be para- 
mount, was promptly met with reports 
from Washington to the effect that 
the United States is completely unin- 
terested in any such proposal. Noth- 
ing has come from Washington to 
indicate that there is to be any veer- 
ing away from the Stimson doctrine, 
which was reaffirmed soon after Mr. 
Roosevelt’s inauguration, or that the 
American Government is thinking for 
a moment of recognizing Manchukuo. 

Altogether, when Ambassador Saito 
returned to Japan in July he could 
report very little progress toward per- 
suading the American Government to 
forgive and forget what Japan had 
done in Manchuria. The silences as 
well as the statements and acts of the 
Washington administration continue 
to show that while President Roose- 
velt and his associates will do nothing 
positive to antagonize Japan, they 
will not condone Japan’s breach of 













her international pledges by dealing 
with the Japanese Government as 
though the pledges had not been 
broken. 

Nor have the Japanese Navy leaders 
made progress toward persuading the 
United States and Great Britain that 
Japan needs a navy equal to theirs. 
As things now stand, the prelimi- 
nary discussion, in preparation for 
the 1935 conference, has been ended 
until October. Japan had been invited 
to take part in the preparatory meet- 
ing held in London in June. After 
talks with the British Foreign Secre- 
tary and the American representa- 
tive, the Japanese Ambassador in 
London officially accepted the invi- 
tation. But no spokesman for Japan 
left Tokyo. Tokyo reports had it that 
Japan could not send any one because 
she had not had time to prepare for 
the talks. Actually, the navy leaders 
in Japan were demanding that Great 
Britain and the United States agree 
in advance that the ratio system 
should be abolished and that no polit- 
ical questions should be considered at 
the 1935 conference or in any of the 
preliminary talks. They also insisted 
that Japan should have naval equality 
with the two other powers. Neither 
Washington nor London would even 
consider giving such a pledge. 

Then came the upset of the Saito 
Cabinet. The delegates at the prelimi- 
nary meeting in London waited to 
see what the attitude of the new 
Japanese Government under Admiral 
Okada would be. On July 14 the “big 
five” of the Okada Ministry (the Pre- 
mier and the Ministers of the Army, 
Navy, Foreign Affairs and Finance) 
met to determine their policy, and the 
Minister of the Navy announced that 
he would strive for the principle of 
equality of armaments and the aboli- 
tion of the ratio system. Further dis- 
cussions at this and later meetings 
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showed that the change of Cabinet 
had as yet brought no change of 
policy. 

On July 16, therefore, the British 
Foreign Office announced that Anglo- 
Japanese naval discussions would be 
discontinued. This was the signal for 
ending the preliminary conference be- 
tween the British and the Americans, 
since these Anglo-American talks had 
gone as far as they profitably could 
without Japanese participation. Ja- 
pan’s studied indifference and inaction 
left no hope that she would take part 
in the near future. So the Anglo- 
American talks were stopped, and the 
Americans prepared to go home. 
Meanwhile, Japan had suggested that 
she would be ready to talk in October, 
when it has been decided to hold an- 
other preliminary conference. It has 
not been agreed to exclude political 
questions from that or the 1935 dis- 
cussions. 

When that gathering meets there is 
a possibility that the Japanese atti- 
tude will be somewhat less recalci- 
trant than it has been, to judge from 
the remarks of Premier Okada in an 
interview with the foreign press on 
July 31. The Premier then read a plat- 
itudinous statement which reiterated 
Japan’s desire for friendly interna- 
tional relations, her satisfaction over 
the progress of Manchukuo, her deep 
concern over conditions in China and 
her desire to trade peacefully. But 
nothing was said about naval matters. 
In reply to questions, however, the 
Premier remarked that naval equality 
did not necessarily mean parity, and 
that Japan dislikes the ratio system 
because it “hurts the self-respect of 
nations.” Japan does not expect to ob- 
tain parity in the sense of a navy 
physically as large as that of the 
United States or of Great Britain, but 
merely equality in the sense of ade- 
quacy to national needs. The Premier 
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concluded by stressing the need for 
naval reduction “to ease the burden of 
the world’s peoples,” and said that 
“this naval limitation must begin with 
the nations most powerfully armed.” 
This, of course, leaves open the 
question of the relative naval needs of 
Great Britain, the United States and 
Japan. But Premier Okada’s state- 
ment at least indicates a partial with- 
drawal from the uncompromising in- 
sistence of the Japanese Navy men 
that Japan should reject any limita- 
tion on her freedom to build a navy 
second to none. 
_,Whether Admiral Okada’s govern- 


“Ment can maintain such an attitude in 


the face of naval opposition remains 
to be seen. The Cabinet which he se- 
lected on July 8 is just as much a “na- 
tional government” as its predeces- 
sor, but it is faced with the avowed 
opposition of Kisaburo Suzuki, the 
president of the Seiyukai, the princi- 
pal party in the Diet, who thought he 
should have been named Premier. 
Four of the Ministers were retained: 
Koki Hirota at the Foreign Office, 
General Senjuro Hayashi as Minister 
of War, Admiral Mineo Osumi as Min- 
ister of the Navy, and Fumio Goto as 
Minister of Home Affairs. The new 
Finance Minister, Sadanobu Fujii, is 
a protégé of his aged predecessor in 
this post and is expected to continue 
his policies. The Premier, these four 
men, and the new Minister of Justice, 
are all “non-party’” men. The Minis- 
ters of Communications, Railways and 
Agriculture are new men and belong 
to the Seiyukai. The Ministers of Com- 
merce and Education, also new, are 
members of the Minseito, the second 
most important political party. 

On the whole, the new Cabinet 
seems to have been accepted in Japan 
not with enthusiasm but as a reason- 
ably good stop-gap. The Seiyukai chief 
ordered that no member of his party 
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accept a Cabinet post, but the three 
who disobeyed this order have a con- 
siderable following in the party. This 
split in the ranks of the principal 
group in the Diet has led to talk of 
dissolution and a new election next 
Winter, if Premier Okada can hold on 
that long. 


JAPANESE FOREIGN TRADE 


Economically, Japan is both pros- 
pering and suffering. The money value 
of her exports continues to grow, but 
her imports remain substantially 
larger than her exports. The indus- 
tries and the industrial workers in the 
cities are doing fairly well, but the 
farmers are having a desperate time. 

For the first five months of 1934 
(the latest figures available) Japan’s 
exports totaled 820,000,000 yen (the 
yen is currently about 30 cents). This 
was an increase of 152,000,000 yen, or 
22.8 per cent, over the same period in 
1933. The exports of cotton, silk and 
rayon textiles and knitted goods, how- 
ever, increased from 219,000,000 yen 
to 281,000,000 yen, or 28.3 per cent, 
while those of raw silk decreased from 
128,000,000 to 121,000,000 yen, or 5.7 
per cent. The textile exports reflect 
improvement in the most important 
of Japan’s industries; the raw silk 
record gives one side of the increas- 
ingly dark picture of the farmers— 
who make up 60 per cent of the people. 

Silk cocoon prices have been def- 
initely below the cost of production 
all through the Spring. This is a very 
serious matter for the farmers, since 
cocoons are their principal money 
crop. Rice prices have been rising. 
This would be to the advantage of the 
farmers if a considerable proportion 
of them had been able to hold on to 
their crops last Autumn. Most of 
them, however, had to sell promptly 
for what they could get in order to 
meet immediate cash obligations on 
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mortgages and other debts. They have 
been compelled, since then, to buy on 
a rising market, and to borrow a good 
share of the money with which to buy 
their food. 

The change in the proportions of 
Japan’s exports going to various 
parts of the world is interesting. In 
the first four months of 1933, 52.5 per 
cent went to the Far East and India, 
23.3 per cent to the United States, 
9.5 per cent to Europe, 5.5 per cent 
to Africa and 2.1 per cent to Central 
and South America. During the same 
four months in 1934 the Far East and 
India took 48.3 per cent, the United 
States 20.6 per cent, Europe 11.9 per 
cent, Africa 9.1 per cent and Central 
and South America 3.3 per cent. 

The value of exports to all these 
regions increased, but the decrease in 
the proportions going to the Far East 
and India and the United States, 
coupled with the increased percentage 
for Europe, Africa and Central and 
South America, indicates a spreading 
out into new markets. No clear-cut 
effects have yet appeared of the move 
by the British Government to reduce 
the imports of Japanese goods into 
British-controlled areas, though it is 
somewhat early to expect the trade 
figures to show how effective that 
British move will be. 

In a number of regions new limita- 
tions on Japanese imports are being 
applied or discussed. The Japanese 
cotton weavers, for example, are 
grumbling over the check on their 
exports to India as a result of the 
Anglo-Japanese agreement reached in 
May. These and other Japanese ex- 
porters also are worried over their 
prospects of trade in the Dutch East 
Indies. The Dutch authorities have 
issued tentative regulations for an 
import license system. If applied, this 
system, according to Japanese re- 
ports, would cut Japanese exports to 
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the Dutch East Indies from the 1933 
figure of 150,000,000 yen to 20,000,- 
000 or 30,000,000 yen. Negotiations 
for a new trade agreement between 
Japan and the Dutch East Indies 
started on June 5. 

The Straits Settlements Govern- 
ment has enacted a permissive import 
system, to which the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has objected on the ground 
that it violates the most-favored- 
nation treaty provision. On June 5 the 
Jamaican Government applied import 
quotas to Japanese goods. Trinidad 
has taken a similar step and pointed 
out that the amounts already import- 
ed practically equal the full quotas 
for the year. Brazil continues to keep 
in force the regulations as to pur- 
chasing foreign exchange which have 
begun to handicap the financing of 
Japanese sales in that country. Re- 
ports from the Pacific Coast ports 
of the United States indicate that the 
new American tariff and excise reg- 
ulations are beginning to reduce the 
imports of canned sea foods, matches 
and other goods (except silk) from 
Japan, 

Altogether, while the Japanese in- 
dustrialists and exporters are pleased 
by the results of last year and this 
Spring, they are distinctly disturbed 
by more recent developments, which 
indicate that increasingly effective 
barriers against the entrance of Jap- 
anese goods are being raised around 
many of the important markets. 


A LULL IN CHINA 


Political conditions in China have 
remained practically unchanged. A 
Chinese Army re-established nominal 
Chinese authority in Sinkiang (Chi- 
nese Turkestan) by expelling, about 
the middle of July, the last of the Mo- 
hammedan leaders who have been 
heading a series of independent gov- 
ernments in that far northwestern re- 
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gion. After seven months of search a 
baby has been located with the appro- 
priate markings to indicate that he is 
the reincarnation of the deceased Da- 
lai Lama of Tibet, so that the quarrels 
between the parties supporting the 
Dalai and the Panchen Lamas can 
break out anew. Canton continues to 
keep the peace with Nanking. The 
“Communist” and Nanking armies 
continue to play hide and seek in the 
Central Yangtse Provinces. Rumors 
that North China war lords may de- 
clare their independence of Nanking, 
with Japan’s blessing and encourage- 
ment, still keep the people in that part 
of the country in a state of nervous 
uncertainty. 

With the coming of Summer, floods, 
drought, heat and plague have been 
taking unusually heavy tolls. Persist- 
ent rains in North Manchuria during 
the first part of July brought serious 
floods in the Nonni and Sungari Riv- 
ers. One estimate was that 40 per 
cent of the cultivated land in North 
Manchuria was under water. The re- 
ports agree that conditions are worse 
than those caused by the disastrous 
flood of 1932. Banditry has broken 
out with renewed vigor in this area 
and, for the first time, White Rus- 
sians have carried out bandit raids of 
their own. Bubonic plague is spread- 
ing. 

Reports from several points in the 
southern part of the Yellow River 
plain in North China tell of prolonged 
drought and excessive heat, with con- 
sequent failure of crops. Shanghai and 
other points in the lower Yangtse 
Valley report record-breaking drought 
and heat, accompanied by a sharp rise 
in the prices of rice and other food- 
stuffs in the cities. The food shortage 
which causes these rises is due in 
good part to the drying up of the ca- 
nals which form the principal high- 
ways during this period. The boats 
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carrying rice and other supplies can- 
not move. Cholera and bubonic plague 
have taken on epidemic proportions 
in this region. 


RUSSIA IN THE FAR EAST 


Another deadlock has been reached 
in the negotiations for Russia’s sale 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway to 
Manchukuo. After this latest hitch 
Foreign Minister Hirota of Japan, 
who had agreed to act as interme- 
diary, declared that he was through 
with the business. He made an offer 
which, he said, was Manchukuo’s last 
bid. The Soviet Ambassador in Tokyo 
said that Russia might cut her price 
a little, but that the amount offered 
was too low. Hirota replied that this 
reply was a rejection of the final 
offer which he had made on Manchu- 
kuo’s behalf, so that further negotia- 
tions would be useless. There the 
matter rests, officially. (The bid and 
asked prices were not reported.) This 
new deadlock is being interpreted in 
Japan as a serious setback to the 
Foreign Minister’s efforts to prove 
that progress could be made by 
friendly negotiations. Meanwhile Rus- 
sia is going ahead with large-scale 
accumulation of food and other sup- 
plies for her troops in Eastern Siberia. 

Off in remote Mongolia the Soviet 
Government took advantage of the 
tenth anniversary of the independence 
of the Mongolian Republic to make 
a magniloquent gesture of good-will. 
This anniversary was celebrated on 
July 10-12. Soviet Russia was repre- 
sented by one of the most important 
men in the Foreign Service, Leo M. 
Karakhan. Without much doubt, the 
Soviet Government in sending so prom- 
inent a person to share in this anni- 
versary féte intended to strengthen 
the ties with Outer Mongolia in prep- 
aration for possible difficulties there 
with Japan. 
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Are you, too, up against life’s big question— 


“How Can I Make More Money? 


Every bill to be paid, every need to be met, every 
dream still unfulfilled—demands the answer to 
this question. For on its answer hang all the 
other answers of life: how you live, what you 
wear, where you go, what you do, the position 
you hold, the one you hope to hold in future! ... 


ORE than anywhere else, this question haunts you 

daily on the job. You want a bigger salary; more 
pleasant and interesting work to do; more advantages 
for your loved ones—recreation, travel, social activities. 
And so, as you keep plodding on, in between the little 
thoughts comes this big one, again and again: “How 
can I make more money?” 

Well, how can you?... By working harder than ever, 
so as to attract more attention to your industry? Thou- 
sands of people are working harder than ever, these 
days; employers have no worries on that score. By try- 
ing to “‘get a stand-in” with somebody of influence? 
Plenty of people have tried that, too—only to fall down 
because they couldn’t deliver. By getting ‘“‘outside 
work” to do? Sooner or later, your regular job suffers 
—and then what? 

Out of the corner of your eye you can see a long line 
of folks just waiting for the job you have now. Any time 
you’re “out,” a dozen others are ready to step in. So 
it’s dangerous to resign and look elsewhere, isn’t it? 
Besides, jobs in your same line elsewhere are bound to 
pay about what you’re earning now. 


What's Wrong, Anyhow? 


Let’s be quite serious for a moment about this “money” 
question. Who, as you glance around the business 
world, are the money-makers in it? Are they the filing 
clerks, typists, stenographers, bookkeepers, timekeepers 
and routine clerical people? Or are they the expert sales- 
men, the accountants and C. P. A.’s, the attorneys, the 
traffic managers, the personnel directors, the sales cor- 
respondents, the sales managers, and other executives 
who give orders for other people to execute? 

And how did these money-makers, with their envi- 
able jobs and opportunities, “‘get that way’’? Was it 
simply by working hard—having a “pull’—changing 
jobs till they found the fat salaries they wanted? 

Experience says no!. . . They make more money than 
the rank-and-file in business for just one reason: they 


have trained for the better-paid specialized functions 
that Tom, Dick and Harry, the rank-and-file, cannot 
discharge. 


Their Answer is Yours 


That is their answer to life’s biggest question. It is your 
answer as well. And LaSalle Extension University has 
made it possible for YOU—granted a real purpose and 
adequate education—to train for the field in which you 
would prefer to earn more money. Without leaving 
your job, you can do what more than 800,000 men and 
women have done already: utilize your spare time for 
home study that definitely equips you to get your 
money question answered. 

The coupon below lists a number of specialized voca- 
tions which today offer the interesting work, attractive 
opportunities, gratifying incomes—all the rewards that 
go with “‘bigger responsibilities.” Pick out the one that 
most appeals to you, check it, and add your name and 
address. Find out the interesting facts about it which 
your inquiry will bring you promptly, without obliga- 
tion. Send your request along NOW, and learn how to 
get the one right answer to this biggest of life’s ques- 
tions—the question of “‘more money.’ 


Don’t act on this advertisement unless you’re really in earnest. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 9392-R, Chicago 


I would like to have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—about my oppor- 
tunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


The Myth of Overexpansion 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO PRODUCE. By Edwin G. 
Nourse and Associates. Washington: The Brookings 
Institution, 1934. $3.50. 

N the years since 1929 we have heard much 

l about the overexpansion of our productive 
equipment with its attendant unhappy ef- 

fects upon the life of the nation. This unnec- 
essary expansion, so we were told, occurred 
during the period of the war and the following 
decade. To such an indictment the Brookings 
Institution now makes answer in what is to be 
the first volume in a series that will investi- 
gate ‘‘the distribution of wealth and income in 
relation to economic progress.’’ Thoroughly 
and impartially, all phases of productive ac- 
tivity are probed. What is discovered? 

There was no expansion between 1900 and 
1930 in ‘‘the margin of unutilized plant ca- 
pacity in the several branches of industry.’ 
In certain enterprises, to be sure, there was 
overexpansion, but not in industry as a whole. 
Nevertheless, even in the fat years, 1925-29, the 
utilization of plant capacity did not exceed 70 
to 85 per cent. If utilization could have been 
brought to the full, the labor slack which ex- 
isted throughout the period between 1900 and 
1930 would have been taken up. Thus, after 
all possible qualifications are made, it seems 
probable that, instead of overexpansion, ‘‘our 
economic society lacked almost 20 per cent of 
living up to its means.’’ 

If America had made use of this slack, the 
national income, it is estimated, would have 
been increased $15,000,000,000; more definitely, 
all family incomes below $3,500 could have been 
raised 42 per cent. If such material better- 
ment was possible, ‘‘what was there in the 
functioning of our economic system which 
caused us * * * to fail to attain it?” That 
question the Brookings Institution will seek to 
answer in subsequent volumes of its series. 

E. FRANCIS Brown. 


British Policy in Egypt 


EGYPT SINCE CROMER. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 


By Lord Lloyd. Vol. II. 
1934. $7.50. 

GYPT is one of the most important fields 
that come within the scope of British im- 
perial policy, and Lord Lloyd’s valuable 

history is illuminating not only in regard to 
Egypt’s recent past but in regard to British 
administration of subject or protected races 
generally. His observations, based on a lifetime 
of administrative experience in India and 
Egypt, are essentially practical and frequently 
differ from the point of view of the professional 
historian. He says, for example: ‘‘The problem 
bequeathed to us for consideration and for 
practical solution is how we are to act in the 
position in which we find ourselves. It is a 
severely practical problem, and its solution 
cannot be advanced at all by a discussion of 
origins.”” Or again: ‘‘We are faced with the 





situation as it is, and not with a clean slate 
upon which we can write any political thesis 
we like.’’ This realism is also apparent when 
he warns that ‘‘we must refrain from declara- 
tions exhibiting a firmness of tone and tem- 
per, which is, in fact, non-existent.’’ 

Yet Lord Lloyd’s approach to the problems 
of empire in dealing with African and Oriental 
races remains fundamentally that of the Tory 
statesman. In his view, “good administration 
is the first requirement to be filled, and all 
other questions are subordinate to it.’’ The 
basis of this good administration, he says, lies 
in adhering to a definite principle and a clear- 
cut policy. Constitutional government should 
not be forced, but if it thrives in the soil pre- 
pared by good administration, it should be en- 
couraged. To the end, however, he remains 
skeptical about the value of the gifts the West 
has to offer the East, apart from law and 
order and impartial justice. 

In this volume, Lord Lloyd writes with a 
more intimate knowledge, and, it is necessary 
to add, with more feeling, than in the previous 
one. This is but natural, since he was High 
Commissioner during the last four years of 
the period he describes, and since he is in a 
measure defending his interpretation of Brit- 
ish interests in Egypt and of the realities of 
the Egyptian situation against the charges 
made against him by Arthur Henderson in the 
House of Commons when the second Labor 
government assumed office. Not only does he 
defend himself effectively, but his criticism of 
the wisdom of British policy toward Egypt 
since the Milner Mission of 1919 carries 
weight. His chief complaint is that the Foreign 
Office has failed to hew to a single line of 
policy, and he points out that Great Britain of- 
fered ‘‘maximum” concessions to Egypt only 
to follow them with offers of still greater ones. 
Small wonder, says Lord Lloyd, that Egyptian 
extremists have felt that if they will only hold 
out long enough they will gain complete inde- 
pendence. 

As history, Lord Lloyd’s work leaves some- 
thing to be desired, because it is almost wholly 
political, and social and economic develop- 
ments in Egypt are scarcely touched upon. 
Granting that Egypt’s main problems are more 
political than those of most countries, the rec- 
ord is not complete without an account of 
what has happened in other spheres of Egyp- 
tian life. Rosert L. Baker. 


A Study of the NRA 


Coy ee Neary RULES INDUSTRY: A Study of the 
y Michael F. Gallagher. New York: Oxford 
Galsieskee Press, 1934. $2. 


ECAUSE Mr. Gallagher is a lawyer, he is 
naturally more interested in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act as a problem in 
law than as a problem in social reconstruction. 
For this reason he has devoted nearly half his 
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get a Free Membership. You do 
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ROLLING STONE 


By Lowell Thomas 


“Lowell Thomas has traveled 
so widely that he is an ideal 
biographer of other men who 
have gotten off the beaten 
path, and in Radclyffe Dug- 
more he has found an ideal 
subject.”,—New York Evening 

Post. 

Major Arthur Dugmore’s adven- 
turing carried him from his Irish 
castle on the edge of the great 
bog to the Mediterranean, the 
Aegean, Africa, and wherever the 
winds of chance blew him. 

At Greece his disabled ship was 
driven toward the rocks infested 
with bandits waiting with gleam- 
ing knives. In Africa he faced 
his first lioness with a light shot- 
gun. To the interior of Russia he 
went by rail and a springless cart 
to hunt bustards. 

He trained some of the best 
scouts on the Western Front and 
his own exploits in scouting dur- 
ing the great Somme offensive 
will raise the blood pressure of 
the most hardened reader of war 
stories. 

Rolling Stone contains 311 pages, 
is handsomely bound, and beauti- 
fully illustrated with pictures of 
wild animals made from photo- 
graphs and paintings by Dugmore. 

The New York Sun calls this: 
‘“‘A great book of stirring times. 
A fast-moving story, crowded with' 
incident, enriched with descrip- 
tions of ports and towns and 
jungles that bear good witness to 
the impressive powers of Major 
Dugmore in catching, as he sails 
or rides or runs in and out of 
pod places, the beauties of the 
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(or any other book, later on) does not appeal 
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City, N. ¥. 
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FREE .. cr your cory 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
author of 
END OF THE CHAPTER 


2 


(from A Review by George Stevens) 


END OF THE CHAPTER presents 
in one volume Galsworthy’s last 
three novels — Maid in Waiting, 
Flowering Wilderness, and One 
More River. Togéther they tell the 
story of the .Cherrell family, to 
whom the author turned when he 
had finished gathering the threads 
left loase by the Forsyte family... . 


One has to understand that fam- 
ily is the principal ingredient of 
each individual Cherrell ; the con- 
flict is not one of outside pressure, 
but of the protagonist torn two ways. 
In other words, however the situa- 
tions may seem when reduced to 
synopses, the conflicts are real, not 
melodramatic. This is because Gals- 
worthy’s characters are invariably 
alive... 

As for the Cherrells themselves— 
all of these are our friends at once. .. 
At all the family conclaves and con- 
versations we ate in a constant itch 
to open the door, walk in, and give 
our advice, warn them of mistakes 
we see them making, drop hints of 
what the other side is planning 
to. da. 

That is why this last Galsworthy 


continued en other side 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S LAST TRILOGY - 


Maid in Waiting, 
Flowering Wilder- }) 
ness, One More * 
River, the Gals- | 
worthy trilogy, | 
for | 


one ; 
inally published 
separately at $2.50 
each, 


—to those who join the Book- 4 
of -the- Month Club now, ... it éouni 
nothing to belong and you do not — 
have to take a book every month | 


W: ARE aware, from our correspondence, that a great 


many people intend at one time or another to join 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, and through pure over- 
sight fail to do so. This special offer is made, frankly, to 
overcome this procrastination by making it really worth 
while for such persons not to delay longer. We suggest 
that you send the postcard below for a booklet outlining 
the many things the Club is now able to do for book- 
readers, and explaining in detail how it operates, Are 
you aware, for instance, that as a member you are never 
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END OF THE CHAPTER—=3 Novels in One Volume. 
. 9 f oe * iS a in sf a Cia, sift satan itt ti st Cae te ie — i oe. . 


—econtinued from other side 


obliged to take the particular book-of-the-month 


chosen by the judges? You may buy it or not, as you 


please, after reading the judges’ prepublication report , 


about it. Are you aware, also, that for every dollar its 
members spend on books they now receive back on 
the avetage over 50% in the form of free books, so- 
called “book dividends” ? Moreover, without a penny 
of expense, through the reports of the judges you are 
kept completely informed about all the important new 
books, so that you can choose among them with dis- 
crimination, instead of having to rely upon advertis- 
ing and hearsay. There are several other advantages, 
not readily measurable in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, within the next 
year, the distinguished judges of the Club will choose 
as the book-of-the-month or recommend as alternates, 
at least a few books that you will be very anxious to 
read and which you will buy anyway. Why not—by 
joining the Club—make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; get the teally 
substantial advantages the Club affords (such as the 
book-dividends mentioned, if nothing else), and at 
the same time get a copy of Galsworthy’s END oF 
THE CHAPTER, free. 


—¢entinued from othen:s le 
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» trilogy is. so constantly interesting. . , 


This quality of characterization need |] 


* giot, and probably cannot, be an- 


alyzed further: we think of the Cher- 
¥ells not as people in a book, but as” 


‘ people we know. In addition £0 this, 


Galsworthy shares with Thackeray 
the: ability to portray individuals” 
who stand alone in all three ditnen- 
sions, and at the same time typify 
the society to which they belong. As 


in Thackeray, we see in Galswotthy 


the, English aristocracy at its realest, 


‘if not at its best, 


With this ability Galsworthy had 
one other, equally important: the 
ability’ to dramatize. We know the’ 
Cherrells intimately in spite of the 
fact that the author rarely takes us 
behind the scenes into their streams 
of consciousness. What they are\is 
always expressed in térms of what 
happens—the most interesting way to 
express anything: It is‘not only that 
Galsworthy tells a story; he seems 
to let the story tell itself, in direct 
action and conversation. As every 
one knows, he is at his best in a 
courtroom scene, which is, in a way, 
the epitome of his kind of writing. 
There are two excellent courtroom 
scenes in End of the Chapter’; they 
represent the climaxes of two of the 
volumes of the trilogy. .. . 

In End of the Chapter Galsworthy 
was one of the most human and 
most interesting dramatists of our 
time, considered from the point of 
view of pure pleasure in reading. 
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book to the constitutionality of the NIRA. Ob- 
viously, until the Supreme Court decides, con- 
stitutionality must remain in doubt; neverthe- 
less, it is worth pointing out previous court 
decisions which relate to the issues raised by 
the NRA. 

Broadly speaking, these are: ‘‘Does the 
Recovery Act fall within one of the special and 
enumerated powers of Congress? Are there in 
the act provisions which in their operation 
necessarily involve a deprivation of life, liberty 
or property of the citizen without due process 
of law? Is the Recovery Act in its delegation 
of powers to the President in harmony with 
the essential nature of the structure of govern- 
ment?” The issues can be stated and dis- 
cussed; but, as the author remarks, ‘‘no an- 
swer except that of the Supreme Court is im- 
portant.’’ 

Mr. Gallagher, however, does not raise the 
problem of constitutionality until he has ana- 
lyzed the Recovery Act and its application both 
to industry and to labor. Many readers will 
undoubtedly wish that his analysis had been 
more critical, that he had paid more attention 
to the economic realities confronting the NRA. 
Nevertheless, his temperate, objective study 
furnishes a useful starting-point for a better 
understanding of the NRA. Aware though the 
author is of the necessity for. change in our 
attitude toward industry, he is, as a lawyer, 
loath to approve any change that violates or 
weakens the fundamental law of the land. In 
taking that position he joins a great company 
of Americans. B. F. B. 


A Manchu Iliad 


TWILIGHT IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY. By Reginald 
F. Johnston. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., 1934. $65. 

HINESE dragons and jade have been 
: pressed into service, for the sake of the 

effect, by many a second-rate novelist or 

pseudo-historian. In this volume, however, the 
imperial symbols and trappings are not mere 
decoration; they form an integral part of a 
remarkable and fascinatingly presented story. 
For six years Sir Reginald Johnston was tutor 
to the youth who today is Emperor of Man- 
chukuo, and from his privileged position saw 
as perhaps no other Occidental could see it 
the gathering of the shades which now envelop 
the Forbidden City. 

The slow break-up of the Manchu reigning 
house, the virtual imprisonment of the boy 
monarch after the revolution of 1911, the es- 
cape to the Peking Legation Quarter in 1924, 
the long exile in Tientsin—all are recorded in 
such a fashion as to render their telling a 
notable contribution to Far Eastern history. 
Without stooping to gossip or forgetting his 
training in the British Civil Service, the author 
discusses also the personalities and intrigues 
of court life and the qualities and character of 
his one-time charge. 


It should be obvious that this book, sancti- | 


fied with a personal preface by Pu-Yi, cannot 
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Every Day 
to Your Vocabulary! 


New device (sent FREE for the asking) 
does FOR you, automatically, some- 
thing you have always wanted to do! 


OU’VE read that to increase 


your vocabulary—to make 
whatever you speak or write more inter- 
esting or persuasive— ‘Learn a New 
Word Every Day.” HERE, for the first 
time, is a novel device which makes it easy 
to do that automatically. Now 

it’s fun to strengthen your 

ability to use words effectively! 


In ie free This Winston ‘‘ WORD- 


DA vie 5 A-DAY”’ selects forceful, 
you'll read constantly useful words—com- 
how this piled from the famous word list 
clever, vet prepared by Dr. Thorndike, of 
education- Columbia University. Each 
ally sound day one of these words is so 
device makes it fun to mas- 2”geniously presented (with 
ter a new word every day! (definition, pronunciation, der- 

ivation, etc.) that it becomes— 
during that same day—an un- 
forgettable part of your vocabulary! This free WORD-A- 
DAY book also gives ten fascinating Quizzes (and answers)— 
a@ revealing check-up on how well informed you are! 


Are You Ever at a Loss for Words? 


Are you ever hesitant, uncertain about words, their pro- 
nunciation, spelling, exact meaning? Do you want to use, 
confi dently, words you may often skim over? Do you some- 
times feel that your conversation, correspondence, or writing 
is dull, hackneyed? Then you willsurely want your free copy 
of this easy way to increase your power of language. 


Entirely FREE—No Need to Buy Anything 


The coupon will bring The Winston WORD-A-DAY free. 
Right WITH it will be mailed full information about 


TheWINSTON Simplified DICTIONARY 


’ You will want to read about this new kind of dictionary, 
with its modern freshness and clarity. 

For full description of THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY and the free Winston WORD-A-DAY, mail 
coupon atonce. The John C. Winston Company, 79 Winston 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
79 Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mail to me The Winston WORD-A-DA Y—FREE, 
without cost or obligation. Also include information 
about The Winston Simplified Dictionary. 
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Advertising Takes 
Long Stride 


cward 


New Test Ranks Newspapers 


By Prospects-Reached- per -Dollar 


er in New York City now can be 

rated according to their effectiveness in carry- 
ing a sales message into the homes of actual pros- 
pects. The number of potential customers in each 
newspaper market is shown by the Consumer Census 
of New York City, independently made by R. L. 
Polk & Co. 


The facts uncovered about the families reading 
each newspaper give advertisers a new basis for 
newspaper selection. Now an advertiser may see 
precisely what he is getting for his space-buying 
dollars. 


Walls of Homes in New York 
Torn Away by Revealing Census 


The Polk Census reveals for each newspaper 
market: The families owning significant items of 
household equipment; the number of owners of 
homes, automobiles, checking and savings accounts, 
and the number of families paying various prices 
for articles of clothing. 

Such specific information on the newspaper mar- 
kets in New York City has never before been avail- 
able. It opens the door to more productive adver- 


tising. Every advertiser should obtain the facts 


that will help him get more sales from his advertising 
dollars. They are available from the Advertising 
Department of The Times. 


Believed by Us— Now Proved to You 


For almost every product this new test shows that 
more New York City customer-prospects are reached 
in their homes by The New York Times, per adver- 
tising dollar, than by any other newspaper. Believed 
by us for many years, now it is proved by these Polk- 
gathered facts. 


Reports of low-cost inquiries and sales from adver- 
tising in The New York Times have poured in for 
many years. High productiveness is indicated also 
by the consistently large volume of advertising 
placed in The Times. Regularly, month after month, 
over a decade and a half The Times has carried more 
advertising than any other newspaper in New York. 
While setting this record, The Times every year has 
declined hundreds of thousands of lines of unethical 
advertising. 

For almost every product, advertising in New 
York should start with The New York Times. When 
more than one newspaper is employed The New 
York Times should be the foundation-stone. 


Che New Yurk Cimes 


Net Paid Sale Six Months Ended March 31 Averaged 475.682 Weekdays, 743,092 Sunday 
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be taken as a strictly scientific account of 
those recent events involving the establishment 
of the Manchukuoan empire, and indeed upon 
these the author touches but briefly. For earlier 
happenings, however, it is probably without 
equal, and can be wholeheartedly recommended. 
RALPH THOMPSON. 


A Biography of Wilhelm II 


FABULOUS MONSTER. By J. Daniel Chamier. 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. $5. 


New 


HE ‘Fabulous Monster,’’ a composite of 

all the inhuman villains of history and 

mythology, was created by the Franken- 
steins who directed Allied propaganda during 
the World War, and is none other than ex- 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. Even today it is probable 
that the ‘‘man in the street” in the United 
States, Great Britain and France believes him 
to be a diseased old madman, or at least an 
incurable melancholiac. Mr. Chamier, in this 
good, though not great, biography, assures 
us that such is not the case and that the 
soul of William is ‘‘unnuanced.’”’ The author’s 
purposes are first, the narrative; second, ex- 
planation; and lastly, extenuation, but only 
in so far as he believes the ex-Kaiser to have 
been the object of palpably unjust criticism. 
He has drawn upon all the important sources 
of information about his subject, and his syn- 
thesis is at times brilliant. As biography, 
however, it is somewhat old-style, being over- 
burdened with politics and diplomacy. Yet 
to most of us those are the most interesting 
of the ex-Kaiser’s activities. This is not 
to say that Mr. Chamier does not impart a 
lifelike quality to Wilhelm II, but that he 
naturally focuses his study upon the Em- 
peror’s conduct and influence during the vari- 
ous periods of crisis. On the whole, the biog- 
raphy is the fairest and best informed that 
has so far been published about the man and 
ruler whom, after reading Mr. Chamier’s in- 
terpretation, we may call the ex-Fabulous 
Monster. Fee da: 


Two Literary Lives 


A BACKWARD GLANCE. By Edith Wharton. New 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1934. $3. 
GOLDSWORTHY LOWES DICKINSON. By E. M. Fors- 
ter. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. $3. 
LTHOUGH Edith Wharton and G. Lowes 
Dickinson probably never met and cer- 
tainly went separate intellectual ways, 
they are akin in more respects than one. The 
American novelist and the late Cambridge don, 
both born in 1862, early accepted a seclusion 
which shielded them from the storms of the 
age and assured their talents a genteel flower- 
ing. With Mrs. Wharton the seclusion was 
social. Her family was of New York’s rarest 
aristocracy, secure in good manners, an un- 
earned income and a villa at Newport. The 
marvel is that the creative urge was not stifled, 
as Mrs. Wharton herself admits. With Dickin- 
son the seclusion was academic. Despite Henry 
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he Heart Disease 


aradox 


In this country more cases of heart disease are 
being prevented each year —yet more deaths 
are charged to the heart than ever before. 


et pide seeming contradiction, those 
are the facts. Better protection of 
children against diseases which are often 
followed by heart trouble means that fewer 
young hearts are being exposed to injury. 
Better treatment of hearts temporarily 
damaged by the “‘poisons” of acute infec- 
tions often prevents such damage from be- 
coming permanent. Better control of 
venereal and other diseases that damage 
hearts has been another important factor 
in reducing the deathrate from heart disease 
at all ages up to 45 years. 


* * * %#K * 


You can help to prevent heart disease in 
your home by having your children im- 
munized against diphtheria, by protecting 
them, so far as possible, against other heart 
damaging diseases, such as sore throats, 
repeated colds, acute rheumatic fever, 
scarlet fever, measles and typhoid fever. 


Should they have any of these diseases, see 
that your doctor's orders are strictly 
obeyed, so that injured hearts may not re- 
sult. Especially follow his instructions as 
to how long the child is to be kept in bed. 
Rest is an important part of the treatment 
for “poisoned” hearts during and follow- 
ing any acute infection. 


Annual health examinations offer a further 
opportunity to control heart disease. In 


S38 383838 sada eS 
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middle-aged people heart disease frequently 
results from chronic or focal infections in 


teeth, tonsils, sinuses or in other parts of 
the body. 


When advisable, your doctor may employ 
the fluoroscope and electrocardiograph to 
determine the condition of your heart. He 
can see whether or not it is showing the 
effects of wear and tear long before it ac- 
tually breaks down. If necessary, your 
doctor will advise changes in habits of 
work and rest, food and drink, or the cor- 
rection of impairments. 


Far from being cause for alarm, the mount- 
ing deathrate from heart disease at the 
older ages is encouraging evidence that 
needless deaths in childhood, youth and 
middle age are being prevented. Many of 
the deaths of older people ascribed to heart 
disease are really due to heart failure—just 
the natural, peaceful ending of a long life. 


* * %* * 


More than half the readers of this page, 
who are about 35 years old, will pass the 
age of 70; and one out of five will outlive 


ee fourscore years. Many a man is adding 


years to his life and is enjoying what is 
literally a new lease of life by taking care 


ie ee ee I 
ania of his heart and by making intelligent 


changes in his living habits. 


Send for Metropolitan’s free booklet “Give Your Heart a Chance.” Address Booklet Dept. 934-K 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1934 M.L.1.CO. 
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Bargain Offers 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS, 328 5TH AV., N. Y. C. 
Liquidation Sale of New Books. 

Sale to Terminate September 30. 
Abraham Lincoln, Carl Sendburg (7.50)... ..3.95 
Lenin, Leon Trotsky. Complete Ed 
Blaine of Maine, C. E. Russell (5.00)........ 98e 
Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne, Hudleston (5.00).1.69 
Henry Adams, History of U. S., 4 vols......3.98 
Streseman, Vallentin-Luchaire (4.00) ¢ 
American Sounding, John St. L.Strachey (5.00).1.69 
ne Scott, Stephen Gwynn (4.00) 

Book of Fencing, Cass. Illus. (5.00) 
Nimrod’s Hunting Tours. Illus. (7.50) 
Julian Huxley, Scientist Among Soviets 
Benedict Arnold, Ed. Sullivan (8.00)......... 98e 
Boott Nearine, Wer (5.00) 6.5 oka s.ovsiwcsccdce 98e 
Scott Nearing, Twilight of Empire (2.50)..... 98e 
Lady Chatterly’s Lover, Lawrence........... 98e 
Manual of Heraldry. 350 Illus.............. 1.89 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Fine Constable Ed ‘ 
Homespun Handicrafts, Bowles. Illus....... 1.69 
Modern Hero, Bromfield. ——, (7.50) 
Works of Charios Ldamb, 1° Vol. . i... 6 occecer 98ec 
tsetse Go Naked, Royer. THUG. <iicccs svc ec von 98e 
Dr. Stekel, Peculiarities of Behavior 
Dr. Stekel, Frigidity in Women. 2 Vols..... 4.88 
twam Bloch, Bestel LATO. 6 < oi< 60s bc.0 6s wees 1.69 
Krafft Ebing, Psychopathia Sex. (5.00) 1.98 
Waegner’s Ring. Paul Nash Ill. (5.00) 
Of Human Bondage, Maugham.............. 98e 
Complete Tales of Pierre Louys. Illus....... 1.98 
Figure Composition, E. G. Braun. IIll........ 98e 
Costume Design, Anna Cluse. Illus......... 98e 
Roget’s Thesaurus. Complete Ed............ 98e 
Crabb’s — Synonyms. Complete....... 98e 
Dr. Stekel, Bi-Sexual Love (5.00) 3 
Huysman’s Against the Grain. Complete 

English Translation. Paris Ed. (10.00). 3.94 
Casanova’s Memoirs. Rockwell Kent IIl. - "9 .98 
Postage 8c per volume. $10.00 orders postpaid. 
Cc. O. D.’s accepted. 


TTENTION! WRITE FOR FREE SENSATION- 
al bargain catalogue of unusual and curious 

books. Private Press Publishers, 100 5th Av., 

New York. 

UNIVERSITY PLACE BOOKSHOP, 105 UNI- 

versity Place, N. Y. C. Specializing in Political 

Economy and Labor books. Correspondence in- 

vited ; visitors, too. 

END FOR CATALOGUE FINE STANDARD 
sets, autographed’ editions, unique items. 

WEITZ, 114 East 32d. AShland 4-9845. 


END FOR CATALOGUE, AMERICANA, 

Sports, Art, Literature, etc. We pay high prices 
for good books any quantity. Altree Bookshop, 
114 University Place, N. Y. C 


Americana 


AMERICAN HISTORY—IN ALL ITS PHASES. 
From the discovery of the continent to the 
Civil War, including local annals and genealogy. 
Catalogues upon request. Books bought. The 
Cadmus Book Shop, Inc., 18 West 56th Street, 
mM, ¥. ©. 


Books Wanted 


Books BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY, HIGH- 

est prices paid—cash. Miscellaneous books, 
sets, first and limited editions, autographs, man- 
uscripts. Call anywhere, quick removal. Carnegie 
Bookshop, 105 East 59th St., N. Y Wicker- 
sham 2-4861. 


2 
ASTOR BOOK SHOP, 63 FOURTH AV., NEW 


Will pay fair prices for standard 


York City. 
books. 


sets and good 
GRamercy 5-9037. 


miscellaneous Phone 


Rare, First, De Luxe Editions 


ae EDITIONS, INSCRIBED BOOKS, AUTO- 


raph letters, manuscripts important American 
oe English authors. Descriptive catalogue on 
request. Harry Stone, 24 East 58th. 


IOGRAPHY, NAVAL MATERIAL, CLOCKMAK- 
ing, liquors; any these lists on request. Richard 
S. Wormser, 22 West 48th, N. Y. C 


IRST EDITIONS, FINE PRESS BOOKS. CATA- 
logues issued. Philip Duschnes, 507 5th Av. 


Out-of-Print 


E SPECIALIZE AND ARE SUCCESSFUL IN 

finding, promptly or eventually, the ‘Out-of- 
Print” or ‘“Hard-to-Find’’ books which you par- 
ticularly desire. Please write us stating ‘‘Wants.’’ 
No obligation. The SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS, 
Station H, Box 66, New York City. 


Bookbinding 


ATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES, LI- 


brary, artistic bookbindings, request illustrated 
literature. Eggeling, 55 East 11th St. STuyve- 
sant 9-3083. 


Literature of Other Nations 


IBRARIE FRANCAISE, COIN DE FRANCE 

(French book store), 14 West 48th St., New 
York. Everything in French books and maga- 
zines. Catalogue monthly. We supply Universi- 
ties, Libraries, Schools at wholesale prices. 


Back Numbers 


UPPLYING BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES 
our specialty. Mittler’s, 194 2d Av., New York. 


Circulating Libraries 


HINELANDER BOOK SHOP—MODERN CIR- 
culating eee latest fiction. 1,331 Lexington 
Av, N.Y. City 


Professional Services 


ANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, PLAYS, REVISED, 
efficient, moderate rates. Fohs, 777 Riverside 
Drive, N. Y. C. 


ANUSCRIPTS REVISED, TYPED; YEARS’ 
experience. Evelyn Cushing Campbell, 237 East 
20th. GRam. 5-3778. 


MANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING, 


Efficient, inexpensive. Margaret 
Wormser, 952 Broadway. ALgonquin 4-1772. 
ANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE — MANU- 
scripts excellently typed, revised, criticized ; in- 
telligent personal attention. Pauline Resnikoff, 
113 West 42d, N. Y. C 
RITICIZING, EDITING, TYPING MANU- 
scripts. The School of Journalism, 1903 Times 
Building, N. Y. C. 
TORIES, NOVELS, BOOKS MARKETED, CRIT- 
icized, edited, revised; personal help in place- 
ment and publication. LAURENCE ROBERTS, 
LITERARY AGENT, 55 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


revision. 
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BOOK EXCHANGE WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 


Educational 1906 - Every Month in 7 Magazines - 1934 
UMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS AND OTHERS 


interested in educational books! Atlantic Monthly, Current His 
SAVE 1-3 ON YOUR TEXTBOOKS. Ys eony, The 
Thousands of excellent used copies, available Forum, The Golden Book, Harpers 


for all colleges. ‘ s . = ’ 
BARNES & NOBLE, Magazine, Review of Reviews World’s 
105 5th Av., Corner 18th St. N. Y. C. Work and Scribner’s Magazine 


Stamps and Coins For space and rates write to 


HE BLACK BELGIUM MOURNING STAMP The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
for King Albert was issued in such small quan- Boston, Mass. 

tities that even now dealers scramble for it in vain. | FFRAVEL 

It will surely be a real rarity in eee os 

offer a superb copy together with the beautifu 

portrait set Brazil 1906 (5 values) and complete TOUR THE 

set Victor Emanuel commemoratives of Italy, all 


for only 10c to approval applicants. Globus Stamp 
Company, 268 4th Av., Dept. 123, New York. 
ACKET BARGAINS—100 DIFFERENT CONGO, 


$3.50; 200 different Italy, $1.50; 100 Lithuania, 


$1.50 ; 200 French colonials, $1.00; 1,000 different 

Siz obe T5c; 2,000, $2.90; 3,000, $5.50; 5,000, FARES 
14.00; 5,000 mounted, $15.00. Price list free. 

Lexington Stamp Co., 502 Lexington Ave., N.Y. C. SURPRISINGLY 


OPPORTUNITY PACKET—TRIANGLES, ZAN- LOW 
zibar, U. S. commemoratives; $2 stamp, useful 
souvenir, &c., all for 10c to approval applicants. ® Plan your own route...no set 
—BENNETT, 27C_ Washington Square. schedule. Go eastward or west- 
LL A’S: ABYSSINIA, AFGHANISTAN, AITU- ward. Tickets good for two 
taki, Alaouites, Andorra, Algeria, Armenia, : 
Azerbaijan, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Azores, cae +e St0p ake where and 
Albania, Angola, Aguera, only 10c with approvals. when you wish them. , 
Gem, 1,830 Unionport Road, New York. © Special round-the-world service. 
FREE! UNITED STATES PRICE AND CHECK Canadian Pacific in combina- 
List. Provides space for recording numbers ob- tion with Peninsular & Oriental 
tained. Immediately shows which numbers are and British India Steam Navi- 
still needed. Cross Stamp Company, 156 Market tion C 
St., Newark, N. J. 8a courant 6 ‘ 
MERICAN COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. to sata. Ghandi ead 
Large selection. STACK’S, 690 6th Av. (22d). ee ee 


RT TRADING BUYS, SELLS RARE GOLD, mation a ag 8 — 
silver coins. Numismatic rarities always on of any \anadian Facile OlICce. 


hand. 1 East 59th, N. Y. C. 
IECHTENSTEIN 1917. Crnadian oh: 
Austrian Administration 3H—25H complete un- ~ 


used, 10c. Percy Davenport, Bloomfield, N. J. Consult your phonebook for 
ooo offices in principal cities. 


Stamps Wanted 


D° You KNow? ee : 
Many dollars are often paid for old stamps on Goi ng to Ca li fornia ? 





old letters. Write us what you have or send reg- Send for Book with complete descriptions on Where- 
istered for our appraisal and offer. We purchase to-go and What-to-see. No obligation. 

for cash — = U. z nyse _ Revenue caus tee en 

Stamps. ppraisals made of stamp collections in JLAI tL SE FREE 
estates. Ask particulars. Victor Weiskopf, Dept. ee Ce, Se ee, OS 
T, 508 Sth Av., N. Y. C. Where-To-Go is concluded at tov of page 12 


correspondence. ] £ 
get in touch with us. Nicolas Sanabria, Inc., 17 


East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 80 Years of Economic 
Specialists Fluctuations on One Chart 


Showing business activity, wholesale commodity 
prices and industrial stock prices from 1854 to 
date; bond yields from 1857 to date and com- 
mercial paper rates from 1882 to date. 

Finely printed, 25144 x 11 in size, suitable as a 
wall or desk chart. Can be Kept up to date 





collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print and curious 
books; limited, privately printed editions and un- 
abridged translations; give age and occupation 


when writing for particulars and lists. Esoterika i : " Sestaey re i / i 
Biblion, 15 East 45th St.. New York. with figures published currently in The Annalist. 


ences eernreetamemr ti» ee arena nage NN et sn aaa on 50 Cents Postpaid 
ROSICRUCIAN WISDOM TEACHINGS DIRECT 


from the fraternity itself; extension courses in 
spiritual science and mysticism guide to construc- 
tive living and self-development; booklet on re- 


quest. Society of Rosicrucians, Inc., 420 City Hall TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Station, New York. 
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WHERE-TO-GO 


si artment 
Georgeism, journalism and an aboriginal devo- mtr ay and Travel vd ye 
tion to the League of Nations,’ Dickinson re- 1906 - Every Month in 7 Magazines - 1934 


Continued from Page VII 


mained the Cambridge bachelor-scholar, receiv- 
ing his pupils in a somewhat aloof manner and 
turning out essays and verse with which even 
his honest biographer confesses ‘‘something is 
wrong.” 


Yet there can be few literary memoirs of 
our generation so deserving of praise as these. 
Long known as a consummate artist, Mrs. 
Wharton here proves herself one, drawing a 
delicate if incomplete picture of her life and 
friendships, with gratifying emphasis upon her 
admired Henry James. Mr. Forster’s biography 
of Dickinson, on the other hand, is a candid 
appraisal, written with restraint and amazing 
deftness, and might well serve as a model for 
future literary executors. In matter and man- 
ner it does credit to its author as well as to 
its subject. as 


Unemployment Relief 


THE SCANDINAVIAN UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
PROGRA y C. J. Ratzlaff, Ph. D. Philadelphia: 
Gamay of Heuseibenal Press, 1934. $2. 

HE experiments of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries in social legislation, as Dr. Ratzlaff 
makes clear, have been, on the whole, more 

influential than similar schemes in the larger 

nations. It is therefore valuable to have at this 
time an analysis and evaluation of the ma- 
chinery set up to cope with mass unemployment 
in Norway, Sweden and Denmark. The au- 
thor, who is Professor of Economics at La- 
fayette College, considers the effect of unem- 
ployment relief upon workers, employers and 
governments, and draws certain conclusions 
concerning the administrative aspects and the 
social implications of the Scandinavian sys- 
tems. Appended are relevant documents, as 
well as valuable tables and a useful bibliog- 
raphy. 1: 


Hedin Explores Tibet 


A CONQUEST OF TIBET. By Sven Hedin. New York: 
. Dutton & Co., 1934. $5. 

F there is a stranger land than the Tibet 
I here so vividly described by Sven Hedin, at 

least this side of the imaginations of H. 
Rider Haggard and Baron Munchausen, it 
has yet to be discovered. It is not the scenery 
alone that approaches the unreal, but the peo- 
ple and their beliefs and customs as well. Some 
writers on Tibet have apparently been smitten 
by the spell of the Lamas and their land and 
have allowed a measure of fantasy to creep 
into their reports. But Hedin’s strange experi- 
ences are described in such a way as to com- 
bine credibility with a proper sense of what is 
awe-inspiring in the Lamas and their bleak 


TRAVEL 


Bag aliger! 


© $2922 per person for 50 
days in India (party of four). 
Complete 4-week jungle 
shikar, with elephants, beat- 
ers, and camp equipment 
furnished. Tiger, buffalo... 
quail, pheasant ... superb 
fishing. 15 days sightseeing 
included. Privatesaloon car, 
with meals aboard. Your car 
your hotel throughout. In- 
formation: W. T. Biscoe, 
India State Railways, 38 
East 57th St., New York... 
or the better travel agents. 


INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 


al 


Where-To-Go advertising covers N. America. 


HAPPY DAYS 


HONOLULU 


Sail on the Empress of 
Japan or Empress of Can- 
ada. Or take more time 
and go on the Aorangi 
or Niagara, the Canadian 
Australasian liners. Sail- 
ings from Vancouver and 
Victoria. First, Cabin, 
Tourist and Third Class. 
Details, your own agent 
or Canadian Pacific. 


but magnificent perch at the top of the world. Canadian Pacific 


The book is beautifully printed, and is illus- 

trated with several hundred drawings by Dr. fins 12 trict cite, 

Hedin. It can be heartily recommend to the 

casual reader and to the more exacting scholar. — 
np. +. =. Where-To-Go for Oct. closes Aug. 25 








